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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19, 1957 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. C arl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding) and McGovern. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Mary P. 
Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Ex.isorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will please 
come to order. 

The subcommittee has before it for present consideration 10 bills 
dealing with the subject of juvenile delinquency. Most of them ex- 
press briefly in their title that they are bills to provide for assistance 
to and cooperation with States in strengthening and improving State 
and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile atinnee ney. 

I want to say, to begin with, that we are very happy to have those 
of you who are interested i in these bills present here today. We realize 
that we did not give you very much notice of the beginning of the hear- 
ings, but we have to start some time; and to those of you who came 
prepared to testify this morning I want to bespeak my appreciation. 

Now, Miss Allen, the clerk of the subcommittee, has a list of pro- 
spective witnesses, It is not the purpose of this subcommittee to keep 
anybody from testifying, but we must finish our work on this bill 
or at least we want to finish before the Easter recess. So I will say to 
those of you present and to anyone else that might be interested that if 
you see somebody who wants to testify on this bill have him get in 
touch with Miss Allen. And her telephone number is NA 8-3120, 
extension 2307. 

And we will be happy to arrange for everybody to testify if pos- 
sible, within the time limits which we set for ourselves. 

At this point, the bills before the subcommittee will go in the record. 

H. R. 652, introduced by Mrs. Green, of Oregon: H. R. 1053, intro- 
duced by Mr. Bennett, of Florida; H. R. 2495, introduced by Mr. 
Roosevelt, of California; H. R. 3112, introduced by Mr. Teller, of 
New York; H. R. 3859, by Mr. Perkins, of Kentucky; H. R. 3960, 
introduced by Mr. Chudoff, of 1 ennsylvania ; H. R. 4010, introduced 
by Mr. Zelenko, of New York; and H. R. 4489, introduced by Mr. 
Addonizio, of New Jersey, bills to provide for assistance to and co- 
operation with States in strengthening and improving State and local 
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9 JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


poegrame for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile de- 
inquency will go in the record at this point. 

(The bills referred to, H. R. 652, H. R. 1053 (which are identical 
with H. R. 2495, H. R. 3112, H. R. 3859, H. R. 3960, H. R. 4010, and 
H. R. 4489, and therefore not duplicated in this hearing), are as 
follows:) 


[H. R. 652, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 


improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Delinquent Children’s Act of 1957”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities; the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized facil- 
ities and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of delin- 
quency, are, in most cases, inadequate; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal 
Government can and should provide such leadership as is possible in stim- 
ulating home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should un- 
dertake such measures as the neighborhoods, communities, local institu- 
tions, and States cannot initiate or support by themselves. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel, and to supplement State and local resources for this 
and other purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public 
and voluntary nonprofit agencies whose programs relate to the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, especially those agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare, health (including mental health), spiritual develop- 
ment, education, and recreation of children and youth, and to assist the States 
in strengthening, improving, and encouraging State and community programs 
to diminish, control, and treat juvenile delinquency, both as specialized pro- 
grams and as part of general State, community, and neighborhood programs 
related to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help 
carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall 
consist of the Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws. 
The twenty-one members so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or full- 
time employees of the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related 
to juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, 
penology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and 
parole services, spiritual guidance, recreation work, police work, and community 
organization work, and representatives of the public well known for leadership 
in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. In making such appoint- 
ments, the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations for such 
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appointments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and profes- 
sional associations interested in and associated with the above fields, including, 
but not limited to, such organizations as the National Association of Social 
Workers, the American Public Welfare Association, the American Public Health 
Association, the Industrial Areas Foundation, the National Association of Train- 
ing Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the Child Welfare League of America, the 
Family Service Association of America, the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the National Probation 
and Parole Association, the American Bar Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Association of School Administrators, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the American Medical Association. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed 
as follows: Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven tfem- 
bers shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be 
appointed for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacaney occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 103. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such additional reports, 
from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary and 
appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of public 
record. Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, the progress being made with the problem, and shall contain such 
recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate with regard to any matter 
covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual reports shall be 
submitted by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary, in transmitting 
such reports, shall append such comments, especially with respect to recom- 
mendations contained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Provided further, 
That such of the Council's reports to the Secretary which the Council decides 
shall be of public record shall be made public by the Secretary, together with 
such comment by the Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 104. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title IV of this Act and to recommend 
to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects 
proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable contributions 
to the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary 
is authorized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council 
in connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any other 
matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the members 
of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote except in 
the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Src. 107. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the Sec- 
retary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $5,000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, the sum of $7,500,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the sum of 
$10,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums as the 
Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under section 201 shall be available for making 
grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, under 
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approved State plans, programs for diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for 
the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coordi- 
nated and balanced manner ; 

(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(D) providing either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations demonstrations of improved services for the 
location, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 

(E) Conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing the 
causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing 
programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
and for developing improved methods for the diminution, control and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 202 if he finds that such plan— 

(A) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes; 

(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been consultation 
with and among representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile 
delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, education, 
health, and labor departments, mental health and vocational rehabilitation 
authorities, the employment service, State and local agencies responsible 
for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and private voluntary organ- 
izations engaged in or responsible for such services and persons representa- 
tive of juvenile courts and probation and’ police services; and provides for 
the participation of such agencies, representatives, organizations, and per- 
sons in carrying out the purposes of section 202 and for coordination of 
public and voluntary services within the State dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency in furtherance of the national policy as set forth in section 2 of 
this Act; 

(C) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to advise 
the designated State agency on the administration of the program under 
this Act; such council to bé representative of private voluntary organi- 
zations, professional associations and civic groups interested in the prob- 
lems of children and youth, especially juvenile delinquency ; 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the 
State for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, for developing plans for 
strengthening and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating 
a program of training of specialized personnel for such programs; 

(F) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan 
shall make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall comply 
with such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such reports; 

(G) provides for such methods of administration (including methods 
relating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that this 
requirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effectiveness 
of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement and 
(B) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect to the selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of any individual employed in accordance 
with such methods) as are necessary for the proper and efficient operation 
of the plan; and 

(H) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 204. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such 
State bears to the child population of all States. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall be 
increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being de- 
rived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States 
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under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be necessary 
to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced 
to less than $50,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as de- 
fined in section 507 (b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 203: Pro- 
vided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1957, and June 30, 1958, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in sect'on 202 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an 
amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 507 (B)) of the cost 
of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 202 as exceeds $30,000. 

(c) At such time or times of each fiscal year as the Secretary determines, 
after receiving advice from the States with respect thereto, that the amounts 
(if any) to be paid to any State from the initial allotment for such year will 
total less than such allotment, the Secretary shall reallot the portion of such 
initial allotment which he determines will not be so paid to such State. Such 
portion shall be available to other States which the Secretary determines have 
need in carrying out their State plans for amounts in excess of their initial 
allotment; such reallotment to be made on the basis of such State plans after 
taking into consideration the child population of each such State as compared with 
such population of all such States. Any amount so reallotted to a State shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under section 204 (b). 


TITLE I1I—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following seven 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for 
the development of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 505. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Sec. 401. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved tech- 
hiques and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or through 
contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made available 
under this title either directly or through the political subdivisions of the State. 
Any grant of funds under this title which will be used for direct services to 
delinquent children must have prior approval of the State agency supervising 
the administration of the State plan pursuant to title II of this Act. 

Sec, 405, Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. : 
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TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as 
will promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such program; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other 
matters relating to such programs; and 

(D) until June 30, 1958, provide short-term courses of training and in- 
struction in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance 
of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (in: 
cluding travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, except 
that no such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) shall be 
provided any individual for any one course of study for a period in excess of 
one year. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 505. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
204 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based on 
such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available therefor, 
the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by which he 
finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for any prior period 
under such section was greater or less than the amount which should have been 
paid to the State for such prior period under such section. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury Department, in such 
installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State plan 
pursuant to title II finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the 
State plan submitted and approved under section 203 has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with a provision required by section 203 to be included 
in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion 
of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the 
Secretary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made 
to the State under section 204 (b) (or, in his discretion, that further payments 
will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such 
failure) until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until 
he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State 
under section 204 (b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan 
in which there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal 
may be served at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the 
Secretary, unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Secretary to take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States upon certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, 
section 1254. 

Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less than 
the percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 6634 per centum or less than 33144 per centum, and (B) the Fed- 
eral share for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 6624 per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between 
July 1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such pro- 
mulgation shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population” means the population under the age of twenty- 
one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the Department 
of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of youthful 
offenders up to the age of twenty-one years. 


Sec. 508. Not later than January 1, 1962, the Secretary shall transmit to the 


President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 


with his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the 
expiration, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


[H. R. 1053, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 


improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Amcrica in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1957”. 

FINDING AND POLICIES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized facilities 
and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of delinquency, 
are, in most cases, inadequate; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should provide such leadership as is possible in stimulating 
home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should undertake such 
measures as the neighborhoods, communities, local institutions, and States 
cannot initiate or support by themselves. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required: to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel, and to supplement State and local resources for this 
and other purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public 
and voluntary nonprofit agencies whose programs relate to the diminution, con- 
trol, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, especially those agencies concerned 
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with the welfare, health (including mental health), spiritual development, 
education, and recreation of children and youth, and to assist the States in 
strengthening, improving, and encouraging State and community programs to 
diminish, control, and treat juvenile delinquency, both as specialized programs 
and as part of general State, community, and neighborhood programs related 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary with advice concerning programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help 
carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delin- 
quency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall consist of 
the Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty-one members 
appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws. The twenty-one 
members so appointed, none of Whom shall be officers or full-time employees of 
the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related to juvenile delinquency 
such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, penology, sociology, psy- 
chiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and parole services, spiritual 
guidance, recreation work, police work, and community organization work and 
representatives of the public well known for leadership in programs concerned 
with juvenile delinquency. In making such appointments the Secretary shall give 
due consideration to recommendations for such appointments submitted to him 
by private voluntary organizations and professional associations interested in 
and associated with the above fields, including, but not limited to, such organiza- 
tions as the National Association of Social Workers, the American Public Welfare 
Association, the American Public Health Association, the Industrial Areas Foun- 
dation, the National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the 
Child Welfare League of America, the Family Service Association of America, 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the National Probation and Parole Association, the American 
Bar Association, the National Education Association, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the American Medical Association. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the Council 
shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed as follows: 
Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven members shall be 
appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be appointed for four 
years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. 

Sec. 103. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an annual 
report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such additional reports, from 
time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary and appro- 
priate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of public record. 
Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
the progress being made with the problem, and shall contain such recommenda- 
tions as the Council may deem appropriate with regard to any matter covered 
under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual reports shall be submitted 
by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary, in transmitting such reports, 
shall append such comments, especially with respect to recommendations con- 
tained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Provided further, That such of the 
Council’s reports to the Secretary which the Council decides shall be of public 
record shall be made public by the Secretary, together with such comment by the 
Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 104. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title IV of this Act and to recom- 
mend to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any 
projects proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable con- 
tributions to the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The Secretary is authorized to utilize the services of any member or members 
of the Council in connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, 
in addition to conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the mem 
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bers of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote 
except in the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Seo. 107. The Council shall elect a Chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the Secre- 
tary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and im- 
prove State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, the sum of $7,500,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
the sum of $10,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums 
as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under section 201 shall be available for 
making grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, 
under approved State plans, programs for the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coor- 
dinated and balanced manner ; 

(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(D) providing either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations demonstrations of improved services for 
the location, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth; and 

(E) conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing 
the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, and for developing improved methods for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the pur- 
poses set forth in section 202 if he finds that such plan— 

(A) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes; 

(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been consultation with 
and among representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, education, health, 
and labor departments, mental health and vocational rehabilitation authori- 
ties, the employment service, State and local agencies responsible for servy- 
ices to, or care of, delinquent youth, and private voluntary organizations 
engaged in or responsible for such services and persons representative of 
juvenile courts and probation and police services; and provides for the par- 
ticipation of such agencies, representatives, organizations, and persons in 
carrying out the purposes of section 202 and for coordination of public and 
voluntary services within the State dealing with juvenile delinquency in 
furtherance of the national policy as set forth in section 2 of this Act; 

(C) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to advise 
the designated State agency on the administration of the program under 
this Act; such council to be representative of private voluntary organiza- 
tions, professional associations, and civic groups interested in the problems 
of children and youth, especially juvenile delinquency ; 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, for developing plans for strengthen- 
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ing and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating a program 
of training of specialized personnel for such programs; 

(F) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan shall 
make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as the 
Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall comply with 
such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 

(G) provides for such methods of administration (including methods 
relating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that this 
requirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effective- 
ness of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement 
and (B) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan; and 

(H) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the 
purposes set forth in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 204. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such 
State bears to the child population of all States. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall be 
increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby 
reduced to less than $50,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 507 (B) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 203: Pro- 
vided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 202 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an 
amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 507 (B)) of the cost of 
carrying out the purposes set forth in section 202 as exceeds $30,000. 

(c) At such time or times of each fiscal year as the Secretary determines, 
after receiving advice from the States with respect thereto, that the amounts (if 
any) to be paid to any State from its initial allotment for such year will total 
less than such allotment, the Secretary shall reallot the portion of such initial 
allotment which he determines will not be so paid to such State. Such portion 
shall be available to other States which the Secretary determines have need in 
earrying out their State plans for amounts in excess of their initial allotment; 
such reallotment to be made on the basis of such State plans after taking into 
consideration the child population of each such State as compared with such 
population of all such States. Any amount so reallotted to a State shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under section 204 (b). 


TITLE III—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following seven 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for 
the development of courses for such training, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. 
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Sec. 303. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec..401. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved tech- 
niques and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or through 
contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made available 
under this title either directly or through the political subdivisions of the State. 
Any grant of funds under this title which will be used for direct Services to 
delinquent children must have prior approval of the State agency supervising the 
administration of the State plan pursuant to title II of this Act. 

Sec. 403. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as will 
promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs ; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other 
matters relating to such programs; and 

(D) until June 30, 1959, provide short-term courses of training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance of such 
fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (including 
travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, except that no 
such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) shall be provided 
any individual for any one course of study for a period in excess of one year. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the admin- 
istration of this Act. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in 
the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such 
sums as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 505. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
204 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State under 
the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based on such 
records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such other investi- 
gation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available therefor, 
the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the 
case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by 
which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for any prior 
period under such section was greater or less than the amount which should have 
been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. Such payments 
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shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury Department, in 
such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Src. 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State 
plan pursuant to title II finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion 
of the State plan submitted and approved under section 203 has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with a provision required by section 203 to be included 
in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion 
of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the 
Secretary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made 
to the State under section 204 (b) (or, in his discretion, that further payments 
will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such 
failure) until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until 
he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State 
under section 204 (b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan 
in which there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary 
to take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, 
section 1254. 

Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Act 

(A) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B) (1) The “Federal share’ for any State shall be 100 per centum less 
that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no 
case be more than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the 
Federal share for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands shall be 6624 per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between 
July 1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecutive years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such promulga- 
tion shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of delinquent 
youth up to the age of twenty-one years 

Sec. 508. Not later than January 1, 1963, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the 
expiration, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


Mr. Exxiorr. H. R. 5539, introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, and H. R. 5696, introduced by Mr. Elliott, of Alabama, bills 
to strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and 
control juvenile delinquency, will go in the record at this point. 
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(The bills referred to above are as follows :) 


[H. R. 5539, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Juvenile Delinquency Control Act.” 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects children 
in their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength and 
vitality of the people of our Nation; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem in both urban and 
rural communities, and its control requires more concerted and intensive 
efforts on the part of communities, the States, and the Federal Government. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to promote coordination and 
planning among public and voluntary organizations whose programs relate to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, especially those concerned with the welfare, 
health (including mental health), and education of children and youth, and 
to assist the States in strengthening and improving State and community 
programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum 
of $2,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to 
exceed $5,000,000 annually, as the Congress may determine. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. The sums appropriated under section 101 for any fiscal year shall be 
available for making grants to States to assist them to strengthen and improve, 
under approved State plans, programs for the control of juvenile delinquency 
through— 

(a) determination of the needs in the State for strengthening and improv- 
ing State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, and 
development of plans to meet these needs; 

(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, of juvenile delinquency control 
programs and of plans for strengthening and improving the same; 

(c) training of personnel, employed or preparing for employment in 
juvenile delinquency control programs, in the furnishing of improved services 
to delinquent youth, including training in educational institutions or in- 
service training, or both; 

(d) demonstrations of improved services for the location, treatment, and 
aftercare of delinquent youth; and 

(e) research and investigations for assessing the causes and extent of 
juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing control programs, 
and for developing improved methods for the control of juvenile delinquency. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 108. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) shall approve any State plan for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 102 if he finds that such State plan— 

(a) provides for the administration of the plan by a single State agency 
directly or, under the supervision of such agency, through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies; 

(b) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to consult 
with the State agency in the administration of the State plan, such council 
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to consist of (1) representatives of State agencies concerned with the control 
of juvenile delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, 
education, health, and labor departments, State mental health and vocational 
rehabilitation authorities, the State employment service, and State agencies 
responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and persons repre- 
sentative of juvenile courts, and probation and police services, and (2) 
persons representative of voluntary organizations responsible for services 
to delinquent youth, and of professional and civic groups concerned with prob- 
lems of children and youth, especially the problem of juvenile delinquency ; 

(c) provides measures designed to achieve effective coordination, on a 
continuing basis, between the programs of the various State and local agen 
cies concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency, and between such 
programs and the activities of voluntary organizations providing services 
for, or concerned with, the control of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(e) provides for carrying out the first four of the five purposes set forth 
in section 102 or for carrying out all such purposes; 

(f) provides such methods of administration (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis, except that (A) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods and (B) approval of a State plan 
shall not be withheld by reason of a State law which prevents a State or 
local agency from providing such methods, if the Secretary finds that such 
law was enacted prior to the enactment of this Act and the plan provides 
methods assuring that only qualified personnel will be employed) as are 
necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency administering or supervising the admin- 
istration of the plan shall make such reports, in such form, and containing 
such information as the Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, 
and comply with such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of such reports, 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 104. (a) From the sums available in any fiscal year for grants to State 
under section 102, each State shall be entiled to an allotment of an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such State bears to 
the child population of all the States. The allotment to any State under the 
preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall be increased 
to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being derived by 
proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States under 
the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced to le 
than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the Se 
retary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as delined 
in section 405 (b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 
102 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 103: Provided, That 
from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, and June 30, 
1959, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to 100 per centum of 
so much of the cost of carrying out such purposes as does not exceed $30,000 
for the two years combined, and an amount equal to its Federal share (as so 
defined) of such cost in excess of $30,000 for the two years combined. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of demonstrating and developing improved 
methods for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $500,000, 
and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 
annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying part of the cost of demonstrations and studies which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contriba- 
tion to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the control of juvenile 
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delinquency in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency 
control problems of special national significance or concern. Any grant of 
funds under this subsection which will be used for direct services to delinquent 
children must have the prior approval of the State agency administering or 
supervising the administration of the State plan. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by 
the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE III—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 801. (a) For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing 
for employment, in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, the sum of $500,000, and for each of the following four fiscal 
years such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 annually, as the Congress may deter- 
mine, 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to States 
and to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying part 
of the cost of such training, including the development of courses for such training 
and the maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends 
and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary 
may determine to be necessary. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by 
the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 401. (a) In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall 
make studies, investigations, and reports with respect to matters relating to the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including the effectiveness of programs carried 
out under this Act, cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in 
such matters, provide short-term training and instruction in technical matters 
relating to juvenile delinquency control, and otherwise promote the strengthen 
ing and improvement of programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make regulations covering the administra- 
tion of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 

FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


i 


Sec. 402. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Council’’). The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary or his designee, who shall be Chairman, one representative each of 
the Departments of Justice, Labor, Interior, and Agriculture, designated as such 
by the head of each such department, who shall be ex officio members, and 
twenty-one members appointed by the Secretary. The appointed members shall 
be persons (including persons from public and voluntary organizations) who 
are recognized authorities in professional or technical fields related to juvenile 
delinquency or persons representative of the general public who are leaders in 
programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. The Council shall advise the 
Secretary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) Appointed members of the Council, while attending mvetings of the 
Council or otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, including travel time, and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
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lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S. C. 73b-—2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
or any other provision of law, the Secretary may accept the services of ap- 
pointed members under this section without payment of compensation therefor 
(and with or without payment of travel expenses or per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence ). 

METHOD OF COMPUTING AND MAKING PAYMENTS 


Sec. 408. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
104 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the 
case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by 
which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid the State for any prior 
period under such section was greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. Such 
payments shall be made in such installments as the Secretary may determine, 


WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to the State agency administering or supervising the adminis- 
tration of a State plan approved under section 108 finds (1) that the State plan 
has been so changed that it no longer complies with a provision required by 
section 103 to be included in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Sec- 
retary shall notify the State agency or agencies that no further payments will 
be made to the State under section 104 (or in his discretion that further 
payments will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected 
by such failure), until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. 
Until he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such 
State under section 104 (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan 
in which there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, unless 
substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusion unless substantially contrary to the weight 
of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court. shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 405. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam ; 

(b) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam shall be 6624 per centum ; 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary as soon as 
possible after enactment of this Act and again between July 1 and September 30 
of the year 1959, on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
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States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The first such promulgation shall be conclusive for each of the three 
fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1957, and ending June 30, 1960, and 
the second shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 1962; and 

(c) The term “child population” means the population under the age of twenty- 
one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

CUMULATIVE REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 406. Not later than January 1, 1961, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the 
Act. 





[H. R. 5696, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Juvenile 
Delinquency Control Act.” 

FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Src. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects children 
in their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength and 
vitality of the people of our Nation; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem in both urban 
and rural communities, and its control requires more concerted and intensive 
efforts on the part of communities, the States, and the Federal Government. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to promote coordination and 
planning among public and voluntary organizations whose programs relate to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, especially those concerned with the welfare, 
health (including mental health), and education of children and youth, and to 
assist the States in strengthening and improving State and community programs 
to combat and control juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum 
of $2,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to 
exceed $5,000,000 annually, as the Congress may determine. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. The sums appropriated under section 101 for any fiscal year shall be 
available for making grants to States to assist them to strengthen and improve, 
under appproved States plans, programs for the control of juvenile delinquency 
through— 

(a) determination of the needs in the State for strengthening and im- 
proving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, 
and development of plans to meet these needs ; 

(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, of juvenile delinquency control 
programs and of plans for strengthening and improving the same; 

(c) training of personnel, employed or preparing for employment in ju- 
venile delinquency control programs, in the furnishing of improved services 
to delinquent youth, including training in educational institutions or in- 
service training, or both; 
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(d) demonstrations of improved services for the location, treatment, and 
after-care of delinquent youth; and 

(e) research and investigations for assessing the causes and extent of ju- 
venile and the effiectiveness of existing control programs, and for develop- 
ing improved methods for the control of juvenile delinquency. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary’’) shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 102 if he finds that such State plan 

(a) provides for the administration of the plan by a single State agency 
directly or, under the supervision of such agency, through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies; 

(b) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to consult 
with the State agency in the administration of the State plan, such council 
to consist of (1) representatives of State agencies concerned with the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State 
welfare, education, health, and labor departments, State mental health and 
vocational rehabilitation authorities, the State employment service, and 
State agencies responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and 
persons representative of juvenile courts, and probation and police services, 
and (2) persons representative of voluntary organizations responsible for 
services to delinquent youth, and of professional and civic groups concerned 
with problems of children and youth, especially the problem of juvenile 
delinquency ; 

(ec) provides measures designed to achieve effective coordination, on a 
continuing basis, between the programs of the various State and local 
agencies concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency, and between 
such programs and the activities of voluntary organizations providing serv- 
ices for, or concerned with, the control of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(e) provides for carrying out the first four of the five purposes set forth 
in section 102 or for carrying out all such purposes ; 

(f) provides such methods of administration (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis, except that (A) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect 
to the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual employed 
in accordance with such methods, and (B) approval of a State plan shall 
not be withheld by reason of a State law which prevents a State or local 
agency from providing such methods, if the Secretary finds that such law 
was enacted prior to the enactment of this Act and the plan provides methods 
assuring that only qualified personnel will be employed) as are necessary 
for the proper and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency administering or supervising the 
administration of the plan shall make such reports, in such form, and 
containing such information as the Secretary may from time to time reason- 
ably require, and comply with such provisions as he may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports, 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 104. (a) From the sums available in any fiscal year for grants to States 
under section 102, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such State 
bears to the child population of all the States. The allotment to any State under 
the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall be 
increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being derived 


by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States under 


the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced to less 
than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 405 (b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 102 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 103: Pro- 
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1958, and June 30, 1959, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out such purposes as does 
not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an amount equal to its 
Federal share (as so defined) of such cost in excess of $30,000 for the two years 
‘combined. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


Seo. 201. (a) For the purpose of demonstrating and developing improved 
methods for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $500,000, 
and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 
annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to 
States and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or re- 
search for paying part of the cost of demonstrations and studies which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency con- 
trol problems of special national significance or concern. Any grant of funds 
under this subsection which will be used for direct services to delinquent children 
must have the prior approval of the State agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of re- 
inbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IlI—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Seo. 301. (a) For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing 
for employment, in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, the sum of $500,000, and for each of the following four fiscal 
years such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 annually, as the Congress may deter- 
mine. 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to States 
and to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying part 
of the cost of such training, including the development of courses for such 
training and the maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such 
stipends and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the 
Secretary may determine to be necessary. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
hy the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 401. (a) In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall 
make studies, investigations, and reports with respect to matters relating to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, including the effectiveness of programs car- 
ried out under this Act, cooperate with and render technical assistance to States 
in such matters, provide short-term training and instruction in technical matters 
relating to juvenile delinquency control, and otherwise promote the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
Aas are necessary to administer this Act. 
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FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 402. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Council’’). The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary or his designee, who shall be Chairman, one representative each of 
the Departments of Justice, Labor, Interior, and Agriculture, designated as such 
by the head of each such department, who shall be ex officio members, and 
twenty-one members appointed by the Secretary. The appointed members shall 
be persons (including persons from public and voluntary organizations) who are 
recognized authorities in professional or technical fields related to juvenile 
delinquency or persons representative of the general public who are leaders in 
programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. The Council shall advise the 
Secretary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, including travel time, and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as authorized by law (5 U. 8S. C. 73b-2) for persons in 
the Government service employed intermittently. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going or any other provision of law, the Secretary may accept the services 
of appointed members under this section without payment of compensation 
therefor (and with or without payment of travel expenses or per diem in lieu 
of subsistence). 


METHOD OF COMPUTING AND MAKING PAYMENTS 


Sec. 403. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
104 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as 
the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made in such installments as the Secretary may 
determine. 

WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS 


Sec. 404. Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State agency administering or supervising the administration 
of a State plan approved under section 103 finds (1) that the State plan has 
been so changed that it no longer complies with a provision required by section 
103 to be included in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Secretary 
shall notify the State agency or agencies that no further payments will be made 
to the State under section 104 (or in his discretion that further payments will 
not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such failure), 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under 
section 104 (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 405. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 404, such State may appeal to the United States district court for 
the district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and notice 
of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Commissioner 
shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transeript of the proceedings and 
the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The cocurt shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
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to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 406. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam; 

(b) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal share for 
Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
shall be 6624 per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary as soon as 
possible after enactment of this Act and again between July 1 and September 30 
of the year 1959, on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The first such promulgation shall be conclusive for each of the three 
fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1957 and ending June 30, 1960, and 
the second shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1, 1960 and ending June 80, 1962; and 

(c) The term “child population” means the population under the age of twenty- 
one years, and the “population” and ‘child population” of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

CUMULATIVE REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 407. Not lacer than January 1, 1961, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the 
Act. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Here, I should like to say also that Mrs. Green, a 
member of the subcommittee, is the author and sponsor of one of these 
bills, and this subject is one in which she is particularly interested 
and on which I happen to know she has done consider: able work. I 
asked Mrs. Green to make a statement today about her bill, if she 
cared to, and she called me yesterday afternoon and said that she was 
not feeling very well and would not be able to come tod: ay. 

With those prelimin: iry remarks, I think we are ready to begin now, 
and our first witness for today is Mr. Elliot L. Richardson, Acting 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Richardson ? 

Mr. Ricrarpson. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask Mr. Schottland, the Commissioner of Social 
Security, and his assistant, Legislative Reference Officer of the Social 
Security Administration, Mr. Haw aw to come up with me. 

Mr. Exnsorr. We will be happy to have Mr. Schottland and Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins, are you with the Legislative Reference Service? 

Mr. Hawxtns. No. I am in the Office of the Commissioner of 
Social Security. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. And I assume you may want to testify 
somewhere along the line here 

Mr. Hawkxrns. Probably not. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Or contribute to the discussion in some w ay. 

You may proceed, Mr. Richardson. 
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STATEMENTS OF ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ACTING SECRETARY, AND 
CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CHARLES E. HAWKINS, LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
SERVICE; ELIZABETH ROSS, ACTING CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BU- 
REAU; MARGARET EMERY, STAFF MEMBER, OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU; AND PHILLIP GREEN, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
welcome the opportunity to appear before you to testify on behalf of 
H. R. 5539. That is the bill introduced by Congressman Freling- 
huysen. Secretary Folsom considers this bill of vital importance. 
Because he is unable to be here today, he has asked me to come here 
today to speak in his behalf. 

In messages to the Congress in 1955, 1956, and in 1957, the Presi- 
dent has recommended legislation authorizing grants to assist the 
States in combating and controlling juvenile delinquency, and grants 
for training personnel and for demonstrations and studies. H. R. 
5539 is desiged to carry out the recommendations of the President for 
grants for this purpose. 

The 84th Congress had before it several bills, including an adminis 
tration proposal, to provide grants to assist in the control of juvenile 
delinquency. One bill, S. 4267, passed the Senate just before Con- 
gress adjourned but was not acted upon by the House. In the prepa- 
ration of the administration proposal this year, the Department has 
considered the various bills which were before the 84th Congress, and 
H. R. 5539 includes what we believe to be the most desirable features 
from those before the 84th Congress. The President, pursuant to his 
conviction that legislation in this field is urgently needed, has included 
in his 1958 budget request, $3.3 million for this program, should this 
legislation be enacted. 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem in which the whole Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has a very great interest. There 
is scarcely a unit of the Department that does not touch upon this 
problem, directly or indirectly. Juvenile delinquency is of primary 
concern to the Children’s Bureau, in which a Division of Juvenile De 
linquency Service has been established. The Office of Education in 
its relation with State and local school systems is vitally concerned 
with this problem also, and its specialized education services have a 
very significant role to play in any program in the field of juvenile de 
linquency. The Public Health Service is supporting research grants 
for studies in child behavior and has training and community services 
grants which have an important bearing on juvenile delinquency. 

As you may know, research on severe childhood behavior disorder- 
is being conducted by Dr. Fritz Red] and his staff in a special unit of 
the clinical center at Bethesda. In addition, the grants program of 
the National Institute of Mental Health aids investigators throughout: 
the country: for example, a team at the University of California 
studying the personality characteristics of juvenile delinquents 
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Scientists at clinical, research, and university centers are studying the 
special emotional problems of children and how these lead to juvenile 
delinquency and behavior problems. 

The Dep: irtment has recently established an intradepartmental com- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency to provide for the fullest coordination 
of programs within the Department and continuing joint planning of 
departmental activities in this field. But the services the Department 
now has available in this field, under existing law, are not enough. 

The Department believes that the control of juvenile delinquency is 
primarily a matter for States and local communities and that many of 
them have made outstanding contributions. However, a more inten- 
sive attack is needed, and this attack must be nationwide in scope. 

With the mobility of population, the expansion of suburban areas, 
and modern transportation, juvenile delinquency can no longer be 
thought of as being confined within the boundaries of neighborhoods, 
local communities, or even States. 

The continuing rise in juvenile delinquency extends throughout the 
Nation. It is not confined to any one group of States. Nor is it con- 
fined to any one geographic area. Rural and urban areas alike are 
confronted with this problem. 

Because of the seriousness and extent of juvenile delinquency 
throughout the country, it has become a problem on which the States 
and localities require the help of the Nation through assistance and 
stimulation with Federal funds. This is not to minimize the efforts be- 
ing made by States and local communities, public and voluntary agen- 
cies, civic groups, religious organizations, and many other groups and 
individuals. Only through their unrelenting efforts have they been 
able to develop the resources and services we now have for helping 
delinquent youth. But I am sure that during the course of your 
hearings, you will receive from them, as the Department has already 
received, extensive evidence of gaps in programs, the reservoir of un- 
met need, the incalculable unhappiness of the many delinquent youth 
for whom too little comes too late to restore them to normal, happy, 
and product ive lives. 

For all of these reasons, the Department is convinced that more 
direct encouragement and help, in the form of grants to the States and 
for the other purposes I have mentioned, is essential. Consequently, 
the Department has proposed a 5-year program of grants, as set forth 
In H. R.5539. In the light of experience with the rate of development 
of other new programs, we have attempted to establish a level of 
authorization that is reasonably related to expenditures for com- 
parable programs. While the amount of money proposed is modest, 
we are convinced that it would have the effect of stimulating improve- 
ments whose value would be many times greater than the Federal 
dollars involved. We believe this bill would greatly advance the 
welfare of the children of our country. We urge your favorable 
consideration of this legislation. 

I would like to ask Mr. Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security, 
to tell you more about the nature and extent of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency which we are facing today and to describe in more detail 
some of the major provisions of H. R. 5539. 

Mr. Exatorr. Thank you, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricirarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Exssorr. Mr. Schottland, we will be happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Mr. C hairman and members of the committee, I 
am happy to appear before this committee in support of H. R. 5539. 
This bill is designed to carry out the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, and I would like to expli vin briefly the problems involved and 
the content of the administration’s proposal. 

First, I want to speak of the mounting tempo in juvenile delin- 
quency. Based on the statistics available to us for the seventh con- 
secutive year juvenile delinquency continued to rise hy 1955, the 
latest year on which we have information. In that year, there was a 
9-percent increase, over 1954, in juvenile delinquency cases coming to 
the attention of the juvenile courts. The overall increase in these 
cases since 1948 was 70 percent. During this same period, the child 
population of juvenile court age, generally 10 through 17 years, in- 
creased only 16 percent, which is shown on the chart. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point may the chart be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It may be included in the record. 

(The chart follows :) 


Children's Bureau July 1956 
percentage JUVENILE COURT DELINQUENCY CASES REACH ALL-TIME HIGH 
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Mr. Scnorrianp. As shown on the chart, the number of delinquent 
youth appearing in juvenile courts is at an all-time high—greater even 
than the peaks reached during World War II. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Is that a proportional chart, in proportion to popu- 
lation 4 

Mr. Scuorrnanp. This line here is the child population age 10 to 
17, and this is juvenile court cases. It is a proportional chart. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do I see from that chart that juvenile court cases were 
on the downward trend during the aoned of the war maybe and imme- 
diately after the war, but then about 1949, or so, they took a very 
sudden rise, which threatens to run completely off the top of the chart ? 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Scnorrnanb. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation reported an 11-percent in- 
crease in police arrests of juveniles under 18 in 1955 as compared with 
1954. 

In 1955, roughly 2 percent of the 20 million children 10 through 17 
years of age were involved in delinquency cases coming before juve- 
nile courts. Several times more children were handled by the police 
for misbehavior without referral to court. 

The Bureau of the Census predicts that we shall have almost 50 
percent more boys and girls in the 10 through 17 age group in 1965 
than we had in 1955. If the rate of delinquency remains the same 
as in 1955, therefore, we can expect a 50-percent rise in the number 
of juvenile delinquents by 1965 because of population increase alone. 
If the rate continues to increase as it has been doing, then the rise 
in the number of delinquent youth will be even greater. 

Let us take a closer look at these statistics. They do not represent 
just numbers; they are children, children in your home communities 
and mine. 

What are we as a Nation doing to help them out of trouble once 
they are in it? 

Behind every child in trouble with the law stands a family. Be- 
hind the family is a school. Behind the school a community—per- 
haps a metropolis, perhaps a rural town. That many people do care 
what happens to our children is evidenced by the fact that so few, 
relatively speaking, are in conflict with the law. Parents, teachers, 
pastors, social workers, and doctors, alone or together with others 
concerned about a particular child, make it possible for millions of 
children to grow up as healthy, happy youngsters and take their 
place as responsible adult citizens of our communities. But the num 
ber for whom this is not true, small as it may be as a statistic, is still 
much too large and the price society pays much too costly in human 
misery and in adult crime. 


GAPS IN PROGRAMS 


Why is this so? Because the gaps in our programs for delinquent 
youth are great, so great that these children do not secure the care 
and treatment they need when they need it. Services for the loc ation, 
diagnosis, and treatment of delinquent youth are inadequate through- 
out the country; and our mounting toll of juvenile delinquents testi- 
fies to this inadequacy. 
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PROBATION SERVICES 


More than half the counties in the United States fail to offer 
probation services for delinquent youth, as you see on chart 2. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point may the chart be made a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It may be included in the record. 

(The chart follows :) 


GAPS IN PROGRAMS ARE GREAT 
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Mr. Scuorrtann. Only about 1.70 local probat ion officers give serv 
ice exclusively to juveniles and an additional 2,000 give service to 
courts involving both juveniles and adults 


POLICE SERVICES 


In over one-half our communitie of over 10,000 popul: ition, not even 
one officer is assioned special respons ibility for work with juvel nile 
The majority of cities require no qualifications for appointment to 
juvenile work other than those for the police force in general. The 
percentage of police oflicers with special training for working with 
juveniles is very small. 

DETENTION CARE 


Children should not be held in jail or ina police lockup, even though 
some must remain in secure custody awaiting official action. The 2 
should be held in detention institutions or homes especially designed 
to meet their needs. Yet, an estimated 100,000 boys and girls are 
confined in jails each year to await official action on their cases. 
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Mr. Exriorr. Do you have any figures on the number or percents we 
of these detention homes or detention institutions located in the 


country ? | 
[ represent a rural area, and I do not know of any in the rural 


sections of the U nited State 

Mr. ScuorrLtanp. We do rf ave figures of the number of homes and 
their capac ity, and many areas have none, and that is why the boys 
and girls are confined to jails. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would it be too much trouble to ask you to submit the 
figures that you have on the homes and yi they are and their 
capacity, if you have that information for the record at some later 


time ? 

Mr. Scuorrnann. We havestatisties, Mr. Chairman. Ido not know 
that we have the actual names of every single detention home. 

Mr. Green. I do not know, but we may be able to get it. 

Mr. Scuorriann. With your permission we will file the statistics 
and such information that we do have. 

Mr. Evnsorr. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to above follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
SocIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. Cart ELuiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dar Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with your request when I testified before 
the Subcommittee on Special Education on March 19, I am enclosing a tabulation 
of the information we have available as to the number and location of detention 
homes in the country. 

Both the Children’s Bureau and the National Probation and Parole Association 
define detention as the care of children who require secure custody pending 
investigation and disposition by the court. Shelter care is defined as care given 
im nonsecure or physically unrestricting facilities and may be used by either 
delinquent or neglected children. Children requiring detention care are gen- 
erally older, more sophisticated delinquent children, who, because of their poten- 
tial danger to themselves and others in the community, require physically re- 
stricted care pending court disposition. Children needing shelter care are 
generally younger and usually, but not always, nondelinquent, neglected children. 
Because of the differences in the type of programs necessary as well as the 
differences in building and staffing, both the Children’s Bureau and the National 
Probation & Parole Association recommend that detention and shelter care not 
be combined in the same facility. 

Adequate and complete statistics concerning the number and location of 
detention homes are not available. In the past, we have used a list of detention 
homes developed by the Pureau of the Census as an aid in its 1950 decennial 
enumeration, It is our understanding that in compiling this list, the Bureau of 
the Census did not differentiate between those homes providing care for 
children requiring secure custody from those providing shelter care in non 
secure or unrestricting facilities, 

In order to give you as complete a list as possible, we have supplemented the 
Census Bureau list with additional information from our own files and from 
a list supplied to us by the National Probation & Parole Association of detention 
homes built in recent years. We recognize that this list may not include all 
detention homes and, at the same time, may include some homes that do not 
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come within the strict definition of detention homes in that they may also care 
for children who do not need secure custody. Nevertheless, we believe that this 
list will be helpful in giving you a rough picture of the number and location 
of detention homes. 

One of the more serious problems in the establishment of adequate detention 
services is the fact that in the great majority of counties in this country the 
number of children actually requiring detention care is not large enough to 
warrant building and staffing an institution for their exclusive use. Even 
where the number justifies just a program, the expensiveness of this type of care 
coupled with an extremely limited tax base makes it most difficult if not im- 
possible for many communities to provide this service. 

Although in some States it is possible for counties to join in the establishment 
of detention homes, we are not aware of any detention home presently operating 
as the result of such joint effort. The only practical solution seems to be the 
assumption of responsibility for providing detention care by the State, and 
building such regional detention centers as may be found necessary through 
careful study. State responsibility for this type of care is preferred because 
it is ‘ elieved that the planning, administrative, and legal problems involved in 
joint intercounty building and management practically preclude effective estab- 
lishment and administration on the joint county basis. In some instances, larger 
communities have taken responsibility for planning, building, and operating 
detention facilities and smaller neighboring counties have purchased detention 
care on a cost basis. 

For the most part, detention centers now operating in most of our large urban 
areas are operated under the administration of the court. We believe that 
administration of detention facilities by an administrative agency is equally 
appropriate. In fact, since, generally speaking, the geographic jurisdiction of 
the courts hearing children’s cases is usually limited to the county, it would 
appear that the effective establishment of a statewide detention program almost 
demands its operation by a State agency if the difficulties pointed out earlier are 
to be avoided. However, even where a detention center is administered by an 
detention facilities and smaller neighboring counties have purchased detention 
should continue to be made by the courts which the facility serves. 

For your further information, we thought that you might be interested in the 
material on detention care on pages 12, 20, 21, 38, 45, 46, and 47 of the enclosed 
copy of Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children. This publica- 
tion was prepared by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the National 
Probation and Parole Association and the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 

If you have further questions, we shall be glad to try to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, Commissioner. 


(The pamphlet, Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with 
Children, referred to was filed with the committee, and is available 
for reference. ) 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT YOUTH 


Mr. Scuorriann. About 40,000 delinquent children are committed 
by the courts to training schools for delinquent children each year. 
Few training schools have the mature, experienced, and pro fession- 
ally trained staff needed to offer a genuine treatment program that 
these children must have if they are to return to their communities as 
responsible citizens. Less than two-fifths of our State public train- 
ing schools for delinquent youth have a psychiatrist on their staff, 
either on a full- or part-time basis; two-fifths have no psychologists 
on a full- or part-time basis. Almost two-fifths of these training 
schools do not even have a social worker on the staff. 


LACK OF COORDINATION 


Too often we fail to make the best possible use of the resources we 
have for the treatment of delinquent children. Coordination ameng 
State and local public and voluntary agencies and organizations 
working in behalf of delinquent children is generally inadequate. 
Responsibility for State services for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency is often divided among State departments of welfare, health, 
education, institutions, or corrections, State youth authorities, and 
State youth commissions. Certain services, such as juvenile courts, 
probation, police, and detention care, are usually entirely local and 
not represented at the level of the State gov ernment. Facilities and 
services provided by voluntary agencies may or may not be coordi- 
nated with the public programs. 

In most States provisions are lacking for assuring continuity in 
planning and providing care for individual delinquent youth. This 
is perhaps the most serious result of lack of coordination. You have 
probably been concerned, as I have been, over the relatively frequent 
newspaper stories about adolescent youth involved in serious acts of 
violence—murder, rape, or aggravated assault. 

Have you noticed how many times the adolescent involved had 
shown serious difficulties and a need for help long before his situation 
became so acute that he or she resorted to a serious act of violence? 

Have you noticed how many times the adolescent did not receive 
the help he needed at the time his problems became apparent and, in- 
stead, the situation was allowed to grow from bad to worse until it 
was too late ? 

These are the situations that cry for coordination of effort in com- 
munities and in the State. If more communities had a plan and a 
mechanism for coordinating their efforts in behalf of individual chil- 
dren in trouble, it is my firm conviction that fewer children would find 
themselves involved in serious acts of violence and fewer would find 
themselves in the ranks of adult criminals for whom prison is the 
only possibility. 

Responsibility for an individual child often shifts back and forth 
from the courts to public or voluntary child-caring agencies, clinics, 
schools, local and State institutions, and other State departments or 
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institutions. In many States and communities, there is little, if any, 
continuity in treatment of the child. While in many instances cer- 
tain avenues of cooperation between agencies and departments have 
been established, the procedure is often devious and slow. As a re- 
sult, many delinquent children do not receive proper care and treat- 
ment at the time when it would be most effective. 


SHORTAGE OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Serious shortages exist in personnel serving delinquent youth. 
More people are needed who have had professional training in social 
work, education, law, psychology, psychiatry and other health serv- 
ices—all fields in which the demand is already far greater than the 
supply of trained personnel. This calls for ‘enlarging the pool of 
trained personnel available for employment in the juvenile delin- 
quency field. It also calls for more in-service training programs to 
improve the quality of services of personnel already employed in 
serving delinquent youth, both professional as well as nonprofessional 
personnel. 

We are not using the new knowledge we have effectively enough. 
In addition, better approaches and improved methods for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency need to be developed. 


OBJECTIVES OF H. R. 5539 


Because of the seriousness of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the gaps in State and local programs for coping with this problem, 
we believe that the States and local communities cannot make the 
most effective improvement in these programs unless Federal grants 
are available to assist them in this undertaking. Consequently, the 
primary objective of H. R. 5539 is to encourage and help the States 
and localities strengthen and improve their programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. This bill gives particular 
emphasis to effectuating coordination of programs of the various 
agencies and organizations concerned with the control of juvenile 
delinquency and with providing care and treatment for delinquent 


youth. 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be re- 
quired to submit to the President, not later than J: anuary 1, 1961, for 
transmission to the Congress, a report of the experiences of Federal, 
State, and local agencies in the administration of this legislation, to- 
gether with recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or 
revision of the law. 

Three types of grants would be authorized: 

(1) Strengthening and improvement grants; 
(2) Grants for demonstrations and studies; and 
(3) Grants for training personnel. 

First, strengthening and improvement grants: The purpose of these 
grants is to assist the States to strengthen and improve State and 
local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency through— 
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Determination of the need for strengthening and improv- 
ing State and local programs, and development of plans to meet 
these needs; 

(6) Coordination, on a continuing basis, of juvenile delin- 
quency control programs and of plans for strengthening and im- 
proving the same; 

(c) Training of personnel, employed or preparing for employ- 
ment in juvenile delinquency control programs, in the furnishing 
of improved services to delinquent youth, including training in 
educational institutions or inservce tr aining, or both: 

(qd) Demonstrations of improved services for the location, 
treatment, and after care of delinquent youth; and 

(e) Research and investigations designed to assess the causes 
and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of exist- 
ing control programs, and to develop improved methods for the 
control of juvenile delinquency. 

An appropriation of $2 million for this type of grant is authorized 
for the fiscal year 1958, and not to exceed $5 million for each of the 
next 4 fiscal years. 

ALLOTMENT AND MATCHING 


Under the formula specified in this bill, this amount would be al- 
lotted on the basis of child population, with the provision that no 
State would receive less than $30,000. The full amount would be 
matched on a variable basis, with the State share ranging from 3314 to 
6624 percent in direct proportion to the State’s per capita income, ex- 
cept that $30,000 of each State’s allotment for the fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 combined would not need to be matched. This latter provi- 
sion was included to encourage the States to move ahead rapidly in 
the development of State plans for strengthening and improving their 
programs. 

I am filing a table which shows the allotment and matching amounts 
under H. R. 5539. 

Mr. Etxiorr. Without objection, the table may be made a part of 
the record. 
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OV- (The table referred to above follows:) 
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Estimated allotments and State matching funds for strengthening and 
improvement grants under H, R. 5539, H. R. 5696, and S. 1455 


m- [Based on statistics current for fiscal year 1958} 

V- Fiseal year 1958 Maximum authorized 
ne States by per capita income, 1953 

— Allotment Allotment Stat 


matching ! 
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? Order of listing based on per capita income equivalents of assigned Federal shares (Alaska, 50 percent; 
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STATE PLANS 


Mr. Scnorrianp. The State plan for the use of these funds would 
be submitted by a single State agency which administers the State 
plan directly or supervises the administration of the plan through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies. 

The bill sets forth seven conditions of plan approval. I shall not 
discuss these in detail since several of them are similar to conditions 
in other laws at the present time and you are probably familiar with 
them. However, I would like to discuss two of these plan conditions 
which we believe are especially important in relation to strengthening 
and improving programs for the control of juvenile delinquene: y. 

First, before receiving approval from the Secretary, each State 
plan would need to provide 





measures designed to achieve effective coordination, on a continuing basis, be- 
tween the programs of the various State and local agencies concerned with the 
control of juvenile delinquency, and between such programs and the activities 
of voluntary organizations providing services for, or concerned with, the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 

This is one of the ways in which the bill emphasizes effectuating 
coordination of programs. The States would have flexibility in de- 
ciding, in the light of their own pattern of organization and opera- 
tion, what measures would be most effective for achieving this 
coordination. Some States, for example, already have existing 
mechanisms for coordinating the programs of State agencies, such 
as an interdepartmental coordinating group. But this mechanism 
alone would not be considered adequate for achieving the coordina- 
tion among the various agencies and organizations concerned with 
the control of juvenile delinquency although it might be one measure 
included in the State plan. Some States might elect to use their State 
advisory councils on juvenile delinquency as the major mechanism 
for developing plans for effective coordination. 

We hope that the States will experiment with a variety of meas- 
ures, building on their experience in coordinating services in other 
programs, and, at the same time, developing measures best adapted 
to the particular needs of their juvenile delinquency control pro 
grams. 

A second condition of plan approval which we consider of major 
importance is the one providing for 
the establishment of a State advisory council to consult with the State agency 
in the administration of the State plan. 

This council would— 
consist of (1) representatives of State agencies concerned with the control of 
juvenile delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, educa- 
tion, health, and labor departments, State mental health and vocational re- 
habilitation authorities, the State employment service, and State agencies 
responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and persons repre- 
sentative of juvenile courts, and probation and police services, and (2) per- 
sons representative of voluntary organizations responsible for services to delin- 
quent youth, and of professional and civic groups concerned with problems of 
children and youth, especially the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

This enumeration of people to be included on the Council is not 
intended to be limiting. Rather it is intended to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a group broadly representative of public and voluntary 
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agencies, the various professions involved in programs for delinquent 


youth, and citizen groups concer ned with strengthening and improv- 
ing programs for the control and treatment of “juvenile delinquency. 
Following are a few illustrations of some of the activities that 
might be undertaken by a State through the strengthening and im- 
provement grant: 
PROBATION SERVICE 


A State might use these grants for the employment of a probation 
worker to demonstrate in communities without such service the 
value and the contribution of the services of such a worker. With 
good demonstrations of this nature, more communities undoubtedly 
would be stimulated to employ such workers on a permanent basis. 


POLICE SERVICE 


Special juvenile police officers might be employed to demonstrate 
the value of these services in selected communities. In larger com- 
munities that now have such officers, demonstrations of intensified 
juvenile police services, such as are now provided in a few metropoli- 
tan areas could be set up for the purposes of breaking up organized 
gangs and more effective referral to community agencies of children 
coming to the attention of police. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT YOUTH 


Social workers might be employed for work with youths while in 
the training schools or for helping to work out adequate plans for 
aftercare of these youths on their release from the training school. 


NEW TYPES OF CARE FOR DELINQUENT YOUTH 


These funds might be used for establishment of new types of care 
for delinquent youth. For example, a few communities have devel- 
oped special types of foster f: amily homes to provide care for a small 
group of delinquent youth, either in place of sending them to a train- 
ing school or for temporary placement in preparation for return to 
their own communities. We hope these grants will encourage the 
States to experiment with a variety of new ‘ty pes of care and methods 
for improved services for the diagnosis, location and treatment of 
delinquent youth. 

TRAINING 


Various training activities might be undertaken to improve the 
quality of services and the qualifications of personnel already em- 
ployed in serving delinquent youth, such as: 

(a) Providing a State training supervisor to help State in- 
stitutions for de ‘linquent youth to ‘determine training needs of all 
employees, and to establish a continuing inservice training pro- 
gram for them; 

(b) Providing opportunities for personnel, such as police offi- 
cers or house parents in institutions for delinquent youth, to take 
short-term training courses in institutions of higher ‘les arning ; and 

(c) Providing institutes within the State for public and volun- 
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tary agency staffs, detention home staff, probation ofiicers, police 
officers, or other groups of people engaged in work with delinquent 
youth, to bring them new knowledge and he lp them improve their 
work with these youth. 


GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATION AND STUDIES 


These grants would be used for part of the costs of demonstrations 
and studies which hold promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the control of 
juvenile de linque ney in all or several States or toward meeting juve- 
nile delinquency control problems of special national significance or 
concern. The grants would be available to States and to public or 
other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or research, under 
such conditions as the Secretary finds necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which these grants would be authorized. 

An appropriation of $500,000 for this type of grant is authorized 
for the fiscal year 1958, and not to exceed $2 million for each of the 
next 4 fiscal years. 

Demonstrations of two main kinds are urgently needed: (1) Im- 
provement of existing services and methods, and ( 2) deve ina nt of 
new types of services. 

In regard to the first group, as pointed out previously, one of the 
most serious problems is the lack of continuity of res ponsibility for 
work with delinquent youth. Demonstrations in a few communities, 
with different patterns of organization of services for delinquent 
youth, are needed to show the various ste ps and measures that may 
contribute to assuring continuity in planning and carrying out treat- 
ment for delinquent youth. These demonstrations would be he ‘Ipful 
to communities throughout the country interested in developing simi- 
lar measures and working arrangements. 

Some of the new types of services that need to be developed through 
demonstrations include, for example, treatment programs for the 
“hard core” of habitual delinquents. With such programs available 
concentrated, special treatment services could be furnished to this 
group thereby freeing the staff of training schools to do a more effec- 
tive job on the larger number of less seriously disturbed youth in these 
schools. 

Group foster homes, and other types of small group care facilities, 
are other new types of services that need to be developed. These would 
be for children who could receive more benefit from them than from 
a training school or for children who need this type of care after 
release from the training school in preparation for return to their 
own community, 

For many years, main reliance has been placed on one type of group 
care for the treatment of these youth; namely, a large institution for 
delinquent youth. It is now recognized that deliquent youth, like 
other children and youth need a variety of specialized facilities in 
order that treatment adapted *y their individual needs may be pro 
vided. Only a small beginning has been made in the development of 
such specialized facilities. 

A wide variety of studies are needed to evaluate the effectiveness of 
current practice. For example, some of the questions which need 
study with respect to training schools are: 
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What methods can be developed to show how effectively they carry 
out their job of providing the youngsters opportunities to develop 
self-control, self-direction, and social responsibility ¢ ¢ 

With what kind of offenders can training schools be most effective 4 

How does effectiveness vary with different kinds of training-school 
yrograms ¢ 

Ilow durable are the results ? 

Studies are needed in relation to developing improved methods for 
the control of juvenile delinquency. For example, many people be- 
lieve that the presence of certain conditions increases the prevalence 
and seriousness of juvenile delinquency but we have no real proof 
about them. We need to study the extent to which the following, for 
eX! unple, do affect the extent and seriousness of juvenile delinquency y: 
Working mothers, adequate Income and standards of a ing, type of 
recreation and social life of the family or community, or mobility of 
the population. 

Grants for training personnel would be available to States, and to 
public or other 1 nonprofit institutions of higher learning. ‘They would 
provide for part of the costs of tr: uining personnel employed, or pre- 
paring for employment, in programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency, including the ‘development of courses for such training 
and the maintenance of such fellowsh Lips and traineeships, with suc h 
stipends and allowances, as the Secretary may deem necessary. 

An appropriation of $500,000 for this type of training is author- 
ized for the fiscal year 1958, and not to exceed $2 million for each of 
the next 4 fiseal years. 

These grants would enlarge the pool of trained personnel to work 
in the field of juvenile delinquency and enable expansion of facilities 
for the training of these personnel. 

Only a few schools of social work offer curriculum emphases for 
training probation officers. The funds available under these grants 
would be available to graduate schools of social work, for example, to 
enable them to develop and improve their curriculums and provide 

cholarships for the training of probation st: aff. 

~ Only five educational institutions now provide short-term training 
courses for juvenile police officers. With funds under these grants, 
more educational institutions could be encouraged to provide such 
courses, thereby making this training more readily available to police 
officers in various parts of the country. 

The final provision in H. R. 5539 T want to tell you about is that 
for a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. This Coun- 
cil would be composed of the Secretary or his designee, one representa- 
tive each of the Departments of Justice, Labor, Interior, and Agri 
culture who would be ex officio members, and 21 members appointed 
by the Secretary. These would be persons, including persons from 
public and voluntary organizations, who are recognized authorities 
in professional or technical fields relating to juvenile delinquency or 
persons representative of the general public who are leaders in pro- 
grams concerned with juvenile delinquency. This Council would ad- 
vise the Secretary on the administration of this act. 

We believe that the provisions for this Council are an extremely 
important part of the program proposed under this bill. Through 
the Council the Secretary would have access to the thinking of leaders 
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throughout the country to advise him on the total program proposed 
under this bill. 

In closing, since Secretary Folsom could not be here today, I wish 
to reiterate his statement to the press at the time he submitted this 
draft legislation to Congress on March 4 

Heavy responsibilities rest first with families, schools, churches, and various 
private organizations to help children develop in a normal, wholesome way. 

Programs for the control of juvenile delinquency are primarily the business of 
communities and States. However, it is clearly in the national interest for the 
Federal Government to strengthen the hands of local and State governments in 
dealing with this growing problem. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to 
assure you that the Department stands ready to be of any possible serv- 
ice to the committee in its consideration of this important legislation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Schottland. 

Now, I would like to ask you a question or two here. 

As I have it, there are 10 bills before the subcommittee. Have you, 
Mr. Schottland, had time to review all of those bills? 

Mr. Scuorritanp. We have had time to look at all of them. We 
have made rather complete analyses of some and are working on some 
of the others. 

Many of the bills are similar or identical. For example, the bill 
which you, Mr. Chairman, have introduced, is almost identical to the 
bill upon which we have been testifying, with just one exception relat- 
ing to an appeal procedure to the Federal courts. Many of the bills 
are similar to the bill introduced by a member of this committee, Mrs. 
Green, or some are, I think, word for word identical. 

The two major groups of bills, I think, would be the bill upon which 
I have testified, and other bills with slight variations and the bill of 
Mrs. Green, and those bills are fundamentally the same in purpose. 
There are 4 or 5 differences with reference to detail. Some of them 
are important differences. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have an analysis in writing showing the dif 
ferences in the bills? If so, I am wonderi ing if you might let us have 
it for the record. 

Mr. Scnorrianp. We can let you have for the record and can leave 
with you an analysis of the bill of H. R. 5539, upon which we testified, 
and H. R. 652, which is Mrs. Green’s bill, and we have the major 
differences listed so it easily can be ascertained. 

Mr. Exziorr. Without objection, that analysis and comparison of 
the two types of bills, as represented by H. R. 5539 of Mr. Fre yling 
huysen, and by H. R. 652 by Mrs. Green, will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to above follows :) 


SUMMARY 


COMPARISON OF PROPOSED JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ContrROoL AcT With PROPOSED 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S ACT OF 1957 


The proposed Juvenile Delinquency Control Act is the Administration proposal 
which carries out the recommendations of the President. Following are the 
numbers of the bills incorporating this proposal: H. R. 5539, H. R. 5696, and 
S. 1455. All three of these bills are identical except that H. R. 5696 contains 
certain changes with respect to judicial review (sec. 404) are not contained in 
the administration proposal as submitted to Congress, and with which the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare does not concur. 


h 


iS 
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The proposed Delinquent Children’s Act of 1957 has been introduced as H. R. 
1053, H. R. 2495, H. R. 3112, H. R. 3859, H. R. 3960, H. R. 4010, H. R. 4489, 8. 431, 
and 8S. 867. All of these bills are identical. They are also identical with S. 4267 
(84th Cong.), which was passed by the Senate on July 27, 1956, but was not 
acted upon by the House, except for the necessary changes in dates because these 
bills were introduced in 1957 and authorize appropriation for grants beginning 
with the fiscal year 1958. H. R. 652 is also identical with these bills except for 
(1) section 507D (p. 19) in which the term ‘‘youthful offenders” is used, whereas 
the term “delinquent youth” is used in this section in other bills; and (2) appro- 
priations for grants are authorized beginning with the fiscal year 1957. 

Following is a brief summary of the main likenesses and differences in these 
two bills: (i. e., Juvenile Delinquency Control Act and Delinquent Children’s Act 
of 1957). The major likenesses are: 

1. The general purpose of the two bills is the same. 

2. Under both bills the grants are authorized for a limited period but the 
duration differs between the two bills as described below. 

3. Both bills provide for the same three types of grants: (a) Strengthening 
and improvement grants; (0b) demonstrations and studies grants (entitled 
“Special Project Grants” in the proposed Delinquent Children’s Act) ; and (c) 
training grants. However, there are some differences in the provisions within 
these types of grants, the major ones of which are described below. 

4. The allotment formulas for the strengthening and improvement grants are 
identical in the two bills, except that the amount of the minimum grant varies 
because of the difference in the amounts authorized under the two bills. 

5. The matching formulas for the strengthening and improvement grants are 
identical. 

6. An advisory group to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
provided under both bills although the functions and composition of the two 
groups differ to some extent. 

7. A cumulative report to Congress of the experience had by Federal, State, 
and local agencies in the administration of the act, together with recommenda- 
tions as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the act is provided under 
both bills. The dates the reports are due are different—January 1, 1961, under 
the Juvenile Delinquency Control Act, and January 1, 1963, under the Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1957. 

The major differences are: 

1. The amounts authorized for annual appropriation differ and also the 
duration, as follows: 


Juvenile Delinquency Control Act: 
Strengthening and improvement grants: 


a inca ete ecg eae ee aca 

1959 through 1962____.._____- ss ecabed as Nae duoe cue coeaea ne semearee abe _.. *5, 000, 000 
Training grants: 

1958_ Pie cattteagts Sa al ae ae 500, 000 


1960 throtigh 1062... ........... 

Demonstrations and studies grants: 

Bate ea eae i es as ees ita crac anne aiden ts cine 

1959 through 1962______ 
Delinquent Children’s Act: 

Strengthening and improvement grants: 


See tae _._ 72, 000, 000 


eee, 500, 000 
Berea Dns sciptaasttsimt spacial ce’ ns cake coos 7 


cases essen Si cdy Gass sa as cack Wa ice serene esa cd ts tgaz apm Etna a la 5, 000, 000 

Be Bik Nae Sia cg ret gre a Bg 500, 000 

ac a ke gaa eacteny ciced cre bee taglesaaeis Mina debe ance pace oscigewaac meteorites 10, 000, 000 

1961 through 1964__ cia Lea cee eee (7) 
Training grants: 

a i 5, 000, 000 

1959 through 1965 ws ” 


Demonstrations and studies grants: 
OI a ae ae 
1959 through 1964_- ; eg , 

1 Per year. 

2 Such sums as the Congress determines. 

2. The conditions for State plan approval under the strengthening and im- 
provement grant differ with respect to (a) the composition of the State ad- 
visory council, (b) the role of the various public and voluntary agencies and 
organizations concerned with juvenile delinquency in relation to the State 
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agency designated to carry out the purposes of the act, and (c) coordination of 
programs. 

3. Training of personnel would be carried out differently : 

Juvenile Delinquency Control Act.—Specifically authorizes the use of both 
strengthening and improvement grants and training grants for training ac- 
tivities. A condition of State plan approval for the strengthening and improve- 
ment grants is that the plan must provide for training of personnel. Federal 
funds would be available for part of the costs of training under the training 
grants. 

Delinquent Children’s Act of 1957.—Authorizes the of training grants 
for training activities but omits training activities from the specified purposes 
for which the strengthening and improvement grants may be used. However, 
a condition of plan approval is that the plan provide for “planning and initi- 
ating a program of training of specialized personnel for such program.” Fed- 
eral funds would be available for the entire cost of training activities under the 


use 





training grants. 


For additional likenesses and differences, as well as further details on the 
major ones described above, see attached detailed comparison. 


DETAILED COMPARISON OF PROV 


ISIONS 


OF PROPOSED 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


CONTROL ACT AND PROPOSED DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S ACT OF 1957 


This statement has been prepared f 
compare in detail the provisic 
follow the 
subject headings, however, can readil 
listed. For the most part, the 
the bills but in certain instances, 


are used. 


do not necessarily exact 


Ss « f these 
organizati 
be 
following is a 


for ease of reference, quotations from 


who wish to 
The topics in this statement 
language of either bill. The 
dentified within the respective titles 

summary of the provisions of 


bills 


the use of those persons 
two bills 


on or 


the 


PURPOSI 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL ACT 


To strengthen and improve State and 
local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency. 


FINDINGS 


Findings.—Contains findings on ju- 
venile delinquency as (1) a social prob 
lem, and (2) a_ steadily mounting 
problem. 

National policy.—‘* * * to promote 
coordination and planning among pub 
lic and voluntary organizations whose 
programs relate to the control of juve- 
nile delinquency, especially those con- 
cerned with the welfare, health (in 
cluding mental health), and education 
of children and youth, and to assist the 
States in strengthening and improving 
State and community programs to com- 
bat and control juvenile delinquency.” 


AND 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S AcT OF 1957 


To provide for assistance to and co 
operation with States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs 
for the diminution, control, and treat 
ment of juvenile delinquency 


POLICIES 


Contains findings on same two items 
but language is not identical; 
tains findings on major factors in juve- 
nile delinquency. 

“* * * to provide such Federal lead 
ership and such funds may be re- 
quired to stimulate and promote the 
training of specialized personnel, and 
to supplement State and local resources 
for this and other purposes, and to en- 
coordination and planning 
among public and voluntary nonprofit 
agencies whose programs relate to the 
diminution, control, and treatment of 
delinquency, especially 
concerned with the welfare, 
health (including mental health), spir 
itual development, eduction, and recre 
ation of children and youth, and to as 
the States in strengthening, 
improving, and encouraging State and 
community programs to diminish, con 
trol, and treat juvnile delinquency, both 
as specialized programs and as part of 
general State, community, and neigh 
borhood programs related to the prob 
lem of juvenile delinquency.” 


also con 


as 


courage 


juvenile those 


agencies 


sist 
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n of STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 
PURPOSE 

0th 

ac- TITLE I TITLE II 

DVe- To assist the States to strengthen and To assist the States to strengthen and 

ral improve State and local programs for improve State and local programs for 

aed the control of juvenile delinquency. the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. 

ints Sums appropriated are available to Sums appropriated are available to 

SES assist States “to strengthen and im- assist States ‘‘to establish, strengthen, 

ver, prove” above-mentioned programs and improve” above-mentioned — pro- 

Litl- through grams by 

"ed- “(a) determination of the needs in “(a) determining the most urgent 

the the State for strengthening and im needs of the State and localities for 
proving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treat- 

the the control of juvenile delinquency, ment of juvenile delinquency ; 
and development of plans to meet 
these needs ; 

NOY “(b) coordination, on a continuing “(b) developing a plan of priorities 
basis, of juvenile delinquency con for meeting such needs in a coordi 
trol programs and of plans for nated and balanced manner ; 

to strengthening and improvi g the 

ent 

Phe ree bs pao “ ge Sa tena! 

- (Cc) training ol personnel, em- (ec) coordi lating, on a continuing 

pe ployed or preparing for employment basis, the execution of such plans; 

ot in juvenile delinquency control pro (Training not included. ) 

Us grams, in the furnishing of improved 
services to delinquent youth, includ 
ing train.ng in educational institu- 

ie tions or inservice training, or both; 

Sa d) demonstrations of improved “(d) providing either directly 01 

fe services for the location, treatment, through entering into contracts with 

ing and aftercare of delinquent youth; private voluntary organizations dem- 
ms and onstrations of improved Services 
at for the location, treatment, and after- 

care of delinquent youth; and 

‘(e) research and investigations “(e) conducting either directly o1 

for assessing the causes and extent through entering into contracts with 

of Juvenile delinquency and the effec- private voluntary organizations re 

ms tiveness of existing control programs, search and investigations for asses 
on and for developing improved methods sing the causes and extent of juvenile 
ve for the control of juvenile delin- delinquency and the effectiveness of 
quency.” existing programs for the diminution, 

id control, and treatment of juvenile de 
re linquency, and for developing im- 
he proved methods for the diminution, 
nd control, and treatment of juvenile 
Pes delinquency.” 
On 
ing AMOUNT AUTHORIZED 
oo Two million dollars for fiseal year Five million dollars for 1958; $714 
se 1958; and not to exceed S5 million for million for 1959; and $10 million for 
= each of next 4 fiscal years. 1960; and for each of next 4 fiscal 
st years, Such sums as the Congress dete 
rh mines. 

Ie 

us 

ng 

nd 

n- 
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STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS- 


DELINQUENCY 


Continued 


STATE PLANS 


TITLE I—continued 


The Secretary shall approve any 
State plan for carrying out the pur- 
poses of these grants if he finds that 
such State plan: 

“(a) provides for the administra- 
tion of the plan by a single State 
agency directly or, under the super- 
vision of such agency, through ar 
rangements with other State or local 
agencies ;”’ 

“(b) provides for the establish- 
ment of a State advisory council to 
consult with the State agency in the 
administration of the State plan, such 
council to consist of (1) representa- 
tives of State agencies concerned with 
the control of juvenile delinquency, 
including to the extent feasible the 
State welfare, education, health, and 
labor departments, State mental 
health and vocational rehabilitation 
authorities, the State employment 
service, and State agencies responsi- 
ble for services to, or care of, delin- 
quent youth, and persons representa- 
tive of juvenile courts, and probation 
and police services, and (2) persons 
representative of voluntary organi- 
zations responsible for services to de- 
linquent youth, and of professional 
und civic groups concerned with prob- 
lems of children and youth, especially 
the problem of juvenile delinquency ; 


“(c) provides measures designed 
to achieve effective coordination, on a 
continuing basis, between the pro- 
grams of the various State and local 
agencies concerned with the control 
of juvenile delinquency, and between 
such programs and the activities of 
voluntary organizations providing 
services for, or concerned with, the 
control of juvenile delinquency ;” 

“(e) provides for carrying out the 
first four of the five purposes set forth 
in section 102 or for carrying out all 
such purposes.” (i. e., items (a) 
through (d) listed under “purpose” 
above. ) 


“(f) provides such methods of ad- 
ininistration (including methods re- 


TITLE I1—continued 


Same. 


designates a 
which shall, either 
through arrangements 
State or local agencies, 
such purposes ;” 

“(b) shows that in developing such 
plan there has been consultation with 
and among representatives of State 
agencies concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency, including to the extent 
feasible the State welfare, education, 
health, and labor departments, men- 
tal health and vocational rehabilita 
tion authorities, the employment 
service, State and local agencies re 
sponsible for services to, or care of, 
delinquent youth, and private volun 
tary organizations engaged in or re 
sponsible for such services and per 
sons representative of juvenile courts 
and probation and police services; 
and provides for the participation of 
such agencies, representatives, organ 
izations, and persons in carrying out 
the purposes of section 202 and for 
coordination of public and voluntary 
services within the State dealing with 
juvenile delinquency in furtherance 
of the national policy as set forth in 
section 2 of this Act;” 

“(d) provides for the establish 
ment of a State advisory council to 
advise the designated State agency 
on the administration of the program 
under this act; such council to be 
representative of private voluntary 
organizations, professional 
tions, and civie groups interested in 
the problems of children and youth, 
especially juvenile delinquency ;” 

“(h) makes a substantial contri 
bution toward the fulfillment of the 
purposes set forth in section 2 of this 
act.” (i. e., items (a) through (e) in 
“purpose” above. ) 


**(a) State agency 
directly or 
with other 


carry out 


associa 


“(e) provides for a determination 
of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its 
programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquen 
cy, for developing plans for strength 
ening and improving such programs, 
and for planning and initiating a 
program of training of specialized 
personnel for such programs ;” 

“(g) provides for such methods of 
administration (ineluding methods 
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STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS—Continued 


STATE PLANS—continued 


TITLE I—continued 


lating to the establishment and main- 
tenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis, except that (A) the Sec- 
retary Shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure, 
of office, and compensation of any in- 
dividual employed in accordance with 
such methods and (B) approval of 
a State plan shall not be withheld by 
reason of a State law which prevents 
a State or local agency from provid- 
ing such methods, if the Secretary 
finds that such law was enacted prior 
to the enactment of this act and the 
plan provides methods assuring that 
only qualified personnel will be em- 
ployed) as are necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the 
plan ;” 

Provides for (1) financial partici- 
pation by the State, and (2) making 
such reports as the Secretary may rea- 
conably require. 


TITLE 11—continued 


relating to the establishment and 
maintenace of personnel standards on 
a merit basis except that (A) the 
Secretary may, if he determines that 
this requirement is not feasible or 
would unduly delay the maximum ef- 
fectiveness of a State plan, exempt 
portions of a State plan from this 
requirement and (B) the Secretary 
shall exercise no authority with re- 
spect to the selection, tenure of of- 
fice and compensation of any indi- 
vidual employed in accordance with 
such methods) as are necessary for 
the proper and efficient operation of 
the plan ;” 


Contains identical plan conditions on 
these two items. 


ALLOTMENT AND MATCHING 


Under the formula specified in the 
bill, allotment is on the basis of child 
population, with the provision that no 
State is to receive less than $30,000 
The full amount is to be matched on 
i variable basis, with the State share 
ranging from 331% percent to 6634 per- 
ent in direct proportion to the Strute’s 
per capita income, except that $30,000 
of each State’s allotment for the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 combined does 
not need to be matched. 

(No similar provision. ) 


Allotment formula is identical except 
that the minimum grant is $50,000 
instead of $30,000. The matching 
formula is identical, including the $30,- 
(MK) that need not be matched. 


Contains provision for reallotment of 
funds. 


GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


PURPOSE 


TITLE II 


To demonstrate and develop improved 
nethods for the control of juvenile 
delinquency. These grants would be 
available “to States and to public and 
other nonprofit inistitutions of higher 
learning or research for paying part of 
the cost of demonstrations and studies 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the strengthening or 
improvement of programs for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency in all or 
several States or toward meeting 
juvenile delinquency control problems 
of special national significance or con- 
cern 


TITLE IV 


‘To demonstrate or develop improved 
techniques and practices for the diminu- 
tion, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. These grants would be 
available “to States and to public and 
private nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning or research for paying the 
costs of special projects carried out 
directly or through contracts with pri- 
vate voluntary organizations which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary, hold 
promise of making a substantial con 
tribution to the strengthening or im- 
provement of programs for the diminu- 
tion, control, or treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. States may expend such 
sums as are made available under this 
title either directly or through the 
political subdivisions of the State.” 
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GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


PURPOSE 


TITLE 11—continued 


Any grant to he used for direct service 
to delinquent children must have the 
prior approval of the State agency 
administering the State plan. 

Payments may be made in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, under such 
conditions as the Secretary finds neces 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 


AMOUNT AT 


$500,000 for fiscal year 1958; and not 
to exceed $2 million for each of the next 
4 fiscal years. 


DELINQUENCY 


Continued 


continued 


rITLE Iv—continued 


Identical. 


Identical. 


rHORIZED 


$1 million for 1958; and such sums 
as the Congress may determine for each 
of the next 6 fiscal years. 


GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


PURI 


TITLE III 


To train personnel employed, or pre- 
paring for employment, in programs for 


the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. These grants would be 


available “to States and to public or 
other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning for paying part of the cost of 
such training, including the develop- 
ment of courses for such training and 
the maintenance of such fellowships and 
traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and sub- 
sistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary.” 


Payments may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, under such 
conditions as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 


I 


OSI 


TITLE III 


To train personnel employed, or pre 
paring for employment, in programs for 
the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. These grants 
would be available “to States and to 
approved  nonprotit 
higher learning for paying the cost of 
training personnel employed, or pre- 
paring for employment, in programs for 
the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, or for the de- 
velopment of courses for such train- 
ing, including the establishment and 
maintenance of such fellowships and 
traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and sub 
sistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary.” 

Identical. 


AMOUNT AUTHORIZED 


$500,000 for fiscal year 1958; and not 
to exceed $2 million for each of the next 
4 fiscal years. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


TITLE IV 


Establishes in the Department a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Juvenile De 
linguency. “The Council shall be com- 
posed of the Secretary or his designee, 
who sha?! be Chairman, 1 representative 
each of the Departments of Justice, 
Labor, Interior, and Agriculture, desig- 
nated as such by the head of each such 
department, who shall be ex officio 
members, and 21 members appointed by 


$5 million for 1958; and such sums 
as the Congress may determine for each 
of the next 7 fiscal years. 


ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TITLE I 


Establishes Council (with same title) 
in the Department “in order to provide 
the Secretary with advice concerning 
programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
and to help carry out the purposes of 
this act.” The Council “shall consist 
of the Secretary or his designee, repre 
senting the Secretary, and 21 members 
appointed by the Secretary without re- 


institutions of 
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FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TITLE Iv—continued 


the Secretary. The appointed members 
shall be persons (including persons from 
public and voluntary organizations) 
who are recognized authorities in pro- 
fessional or technical fields related to 
juvenile delinquency or persons repre- 
sentative of the general public who are 
leaders in programs concerned with ju- 
venile delinquency. The Council shall 
advise the Secretary on the administra- 
tion of this Act.” 


No similar provisions. 


Contains provisions regarding en- 
titlement of members to receive com- 
pensation while attending meetings of 
Council or serving at the request of the 
Secretary. 


GENERAL P! 


Contains specific provisions with re- 
spect to (1) administration, (2) method 
of computing and making payments, 
and (3) withholding of payments and 
judicial review. 

“State” is defined to include Alaska, 
Hawaii, District of Columbia, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

Contains no definition. 


Not later than January 1, 1961, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to the Congress 
a report of the experience under this 
act together with his recommendations 
as to the expiration, continuance, or 
revision of the act. 


Continued 
TITLE I—continued 


gard to civil-service laws. The 21 
members so appointed, none of whom 
shall be officers or full-time employees 
of the Federal Government, shall be 
eminent in fields related to juvenile de- 
linquency such as education, law, child 
psychology, criminology, penology, so- 
ciology, psychiatry, social work, juve- 
nile court work, probation and parole 
services, spiritual guidance, recreation 
work, police work, and community or- 
ganization work and representatives of 
the public well known for leadership in 
programs concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency. In making such appointments, 
the Secretary shall give due considera- 
tion to recommendations for such ap- 
pointments submitted to him by private 
voluntary organizations and _ profes- 
sional associations interested in and 
associated with the above fields, ineclud- 
ing but not limited to, such organiza- 
tions as * * *” (lists 15 organizations). 

Contains specific provisions with re- 
spect to (a) term of office; (b) duties 
and functions, including annual report 
to Secretary and through him to Con- 
gress; (c) authorizing Council to com- 
ment upon applications for special proj- 
ect grants and to recommend projects 
proposed by the Council; (d) decisions 
by Council to be by majority vote; and 
(e) election of chairman and secretary, 
and assistance to be provided by Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Similar but not identical provisions. 


ROVISIONS 


Contains similar provisions, but not 
entirely identical. 


Identical except that Guam is not 
included. 


Provides that “the term ‘programs 
for the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency’ shall in- 
clude programs for the control and 
treatment of delinquent youth up to the 
age of 21 years.” 

Identical except that due date is Jan- 
uary 1, 1963, and report shall also in- 
clude recommendations of the Council. 
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Mr. Scuorrianp. Mr. Chairman, at this point, may I introduce some 
of our staff who have been studying this saan é 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuorriann. Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, Acting Chief of the Chil 
dren’s Bureau. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your name is? 

Mrs. Ross. Mrs. Elizabeth Ross. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Elizabeth Ross. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. She is Acting Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. ScnorriaNnp. Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, Acting Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

And Mr. Phillip Green, who is Director of the Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service. 

Mr. Exziorr. While we are on the question of the comparison of 
bills, could you tell us the major differences between H. R. 5539, about 
which you testified, and the bill S. 4267, that passed the Senate last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Scnorrianp. I do not have the specific analysis here, Mr. Chair- 
man, but roughly speaking the bill that passed the Senate last year has 
the same type of purpose as the bill upon which we have been testifying 
and the three b: asic gr ants, more funds are provided— 

Mr. Exxiorr. By the Senate bill ? 

Mr. Scuotrrnianp. By the Senate bill. 

And with reference to some of the other features of the bill, they 
resemble in 2 or 3 respects a little more closely Mrs. Green’s bill 
with reference to the appointment of the advisory committee at the 
State level and also the amount of money involved. I might speak 
to that or other points of differences, if you desire, a little later. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. I would like to have you to. 

Mr. Scnorrianp. If I might, I think I could outline just in a few 
minutes the pangon differences between Mrs. Green’s bill, which was 
more or less the bill that passed the Senate. There are some differ 
ences. For practical purposes, it is the same bill that passed the 
Senate. 

First, there is the difference in the amount authorized for annual 
appropriation for strengthening and improvement grants. 

If 1 might for the purposes of brevity call one the Frelinghuysen 
bill and the other the Green bill, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Frelinghuysen bill provides $2 million for fiscal 
1958 and $5 million for each of the following 4 fiscal years, at which 
time the program comes to anend. The Green bill provides $5 million 
for 1958, $714 million for 1959, and $10 million for each of the follow- 
ing 4 fiscal years. It continues on, therefore, 2 years beyond the 
Frelin ghuysen bill. 

In training grants, the Frelinghuysen bill provides $500,000 for 
1958 and $2 million for each of the 4 next fiscal years; and the Green 
bill $5 million for 1958 and such sums as C ongress may determine for 

zach of the next 7 fiscal years. 

For demonstration grants and studies, the Frelinghuysen bill $500,- 
000 for 1958, $9 million for each of the next 4 fiscal years. The Green 
bill $1 million for 1958, and such sums as the Congress may determine 
for the following 6 fiscal years. 
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Now, the second difference is the condition for State plan approval 
under the strengthening and improvement grant. That differs in three 
respects. It differs with reference to the composition of the State 
advisory council, a point which we consider quite important and 
which I would like to discuss. It differs with reference to the role of 
the various public and private agencies concerned designated to carry 
out the programs of the act. And it differs with respect to coordina- 
tion of the programs. 

A third difference is with the training of personnel. The Freling- 
huysen bill provides that Federal funds “would be used for part of the 
costs of training, and the Green bill provides that Federal funds may 
be used for 100 percent of the cost of training without State contr ibu- 
tion. Also in the Frelinghuysen bill some of the funds for strengthen- 
ing and improvement grants might be used for training; whereas, in 
the Green bill, only those funds specifically earmarked for training 
may be used for training. 

Now, to go into detail on 1 or 2 of these in which I think you may 
be interested. First, with reference to the State plan: The Freling- 
huysen bill provides for a State advisory council which will include 
the representatives of the appropriate State agencies and persons 
representative of the various voluntary and private organizations. 
They will be together, the public and voluntary organizations, in a 
State advisory council. 

Mr. Exwiorr. That is the Frelinghuysen bill ¢ 

Mr. Scuorrianpb. The Frelinghuysen bill. 

Now, the Green bill provides that the plan must show that there has 
been consultation among the State agencies, and that there has also 
been consultation with the private voluntar y agencies of the prepara- 
tion of the program, and provides that these agencies must participate 
in the carrying out of the purposes of the act. If I may come back 
to that in a moment, because it is tied in with another provision. 

The Frelinghuysen bill provides that the plan must show that i 
will achieve effective coordination on a continuing basis. The ee 
bill provides that in addition to having these public and voluntary 
agencies participate in the administration of the plan, that it must 
provide for the establishment of a State advisory council, composed 
of representatives of voluntary organizations. 

Now, the general purpose of these provisions in both bills is the 
same, ni umely, to assure coordination of the public and voluntary agen- 
cies. It is our feeling that our approach is more nearly geared to the 
general philosophy of grant-in-aid programs of the Federal Govern 
ment. The Green bill, we feel, spells out in too much detail what the 
governors and State legislatures must do with reference to their par- 
ticular program. 

It is our feeling that as long as we do two things, namely, assure 
coordination, and second, have an advi isory committee of the various 
representative agencies, we can leave to the States the exact form in 
which they intend to carry out the program. 

The Green bill prov ides that the advisory council shall consist only 
of the voluntary agencies. 

It is our feeling that there ought to be both public and voluntary 
agencies involved in the advisory council. It is our ae also, that 
considerable difficulty might be encountered under the Green bill, de- 
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pending on the interpretation given to what it means by participating 
in the administration of the plan on the part of voluntary agencies. 

Does this mean that all saihers agencies in the State would have 
to get some public funds? Does it mean that all aspects of the program 
would be approved ? 

When you think of what happens at a State level—here you have 
some 10 State departments all involved in some aspects of the program. 
Now, it is going to be difficult enough with all the redtape involved in 
getting 10 State agencies to sort of work together, to develop a co- 
ordinating mechanism without having each part of the plan of each 
agency subject to additional checks and balances, so that although 
we feel the purposes are exactly the same to ensure coordination and 
participation of voluntary agencies in the programing, we feel our- 
selves it is a little simpler and more consistent with the general 
philosophy expressed by the Congress over many years in giving to 
the States maximum freedom in how they put in effect the grant-in- 
aid program. 

Now, there are 1 or 2 other differences. In the allotment and match- 
ing the formula is the same in both bills; but we provide a minimum 
of $30,000 for each State, and the Green bill $50,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The only difference in the formulas is the mimimum 
formula ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. For the strengthening and improvement grants. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you say that those formulas are, in general, 
the formulas embodied in the Hill-Burton Hospital and Health Center 
Construction Act, and that type of thing ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Generally speaking, they are the same. The Hill- 
Burton formula is a little more complex, but it is essentially the same 
principle. The allocation in these bills will be made on the basis of 
child population. The percentage of State participation would be a 
ratio, an inverse relation to its income. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are delighted, and not only delighted but highly 
honored, to have in our committee room as our guests this morning 
some people from the George Mason High School in Falls Church, 
Va., and with them as their sponsor is Congressman ‘Thaddeus 
Machrowicz, of Michigan. 

And I will ask you, Congressman Machrowicz, if you will tell us in 
more detail who our guests are? 


- 


STATEMENT OF HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, A UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to advise the committee that these are civic students of the 
(seorge Mason lligh School. who are very much interested in the 
( perations of Congress. 

I had the privilege of lecturing them last week, and they are very 
much interested in knowing how Congress works and how laws are 
enacted. I feel proud of the fact that they chose this committee as 
the one they are most interé sted in, in view of the fact that they are 
interested in the subject with which tlius committee is now dealing. 

Mr. Holton, the teacher in charge of the group, and I, are happy 
to present it to the committee. 
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Mr. Exsiorr. Thank you very much. We are happy to have you, 
Congressman Machrowicz, and members of the senior class of the 
George Mason High School at Falls Chureh, Va 

I would like to say to our guests that this is a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, which is studying, just begin- 
ning this morning to study, bills relating to juvenile delinquency. We 
have heard so far today Mr. Elliot L. Richardson, Acting Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Would you stand, Mr. Richardson, so the boys and girls can see you / 

And at this witness chair now is Mr. Charles Se hott]: ind, Commis- 
sioner of Social Security. 

Would you stand, Mr. Schottland, and let these boys and girls see 
you 
* And Mr. Schottland’s assistants. 

We have about 10 bills before the committee that we are beginning 
to study, and Mr. Schottland is testifying at the present time. 

Now, Congressman Machrowicz, as I understand, you have a son 
in this class; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Exviorr. Would you stand, Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Maciurowicz. I am sorry to state, though, he was selected 
the group that is now in the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

I do want to say, Mr. Chairman, the fact they are here has nothing 
to do with delinquency, I will assure you, but it shows rather an inter- 
est on the part of these pupils in the subject matter of this committee. 

Mr. Ev.iorr. We are certainly happy to have you all. 

When you came in, boys and girls, I had just asked our witness, 
Mr. Schottland, the Commissioner of Social Security, to tell us the 
differences in the formula providing grants under the two sets of bills 
which we are studying. One set of bills is known as the Frelinghuy- 
sen-type bill, because it is authored by Mr. Frelinghuysen, a Member 
of Congress from New Jersey, who also is a member of the Committee 
on Edueation and Labor, and the Green-type bills authored by Mrs. 
Green of Oregon, who is a member of this subcommittee. 

I asked you specifically, I believe, Mr. Schottland, if the formula 
in both bills was roughly similar to the Hill-Burton formula, under 
which we have had so much success in building hospitals and health 
centers all across the country under a program administered by the 
Department of Health, Educ ‘ation, and Welfare. 

Mr. Scnorrianp. Yes, sir; it is roughly similar to that formula. 

Mr. Exxiorr. My recollection is that the Hill-Burton type formula 
took into account the number of people to be served or the number of 
people who did not have hospital services, and also took into account 
the income or the earning capacities of the people that were involved. 
You do not take into consideration the annual aver: age earnings of the 
people in this formula, do you, or do you not ? 

Mr. Scuorruanp. Yes; we do take into account the per capita in- 
come within the State. 

Mr. Exuiorr, You take into account the per capita income within 
the State. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. We started working on this formula on the basis 
of having it almost exactly like the Hill- “Burton formula, exe ept relat- 
ing it to juvenile delinquency. We found the more we worked with it, 
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as long as we had consideration of per capita income, no matter what 
formula we used we came out with substantially the same result with 
reference to each one of the individual States. That is, we take the 
juvenile-delinquency rate and we take other things, and it was more or 
less the same result. So we decided, since you do get more or less the 
same result, we better have a rather simple formula that is just geared 
to the child population and per capita income. That gets into the 
Hill-Burton principle of larger percentage of Federal funds for the 
lower income States. Our allocation, on the other hand, to States— 
the allotment is based on child population, so that it is related to the 
potential problem within the State, and we feel that this is simpler, 
and it gives the same result as Hill-Burton. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Now, Mr. Schottland, I would like to go to what is, 
to me, the more interesting question that you proposed on page 3 of 
your written statement, in which you made mention of the fact that 
juvenile delinquency is continuing to rise and has risen in percentage 
very much over the period of the past several years, and you showed us 
a chart that showed that, up to a certain time, juvenile delinquency was 
going down. We saw that at least the juvenile-court cases through the 
period of the war years and maybe just before that, the number of 
Juvenile court cases was on the downtrend, and then it took a sudden 
sharp upward trend, which seems to continue with each passing year, 
over the period of the past, what, 10 years, maybe. Could you give us 
some explanation of those statistics? 

Mr. Scnorrianp. It is extremely difficult to give an exact explana- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. This goes to what causes juvenile delinquency, 
and, although we are gaining more and more knowledge, we are not 
as expert as we would like to be in this area. Undoubtedly, a number 
of things have caused it, but we would not want to assess the percen- 
tage to any particular factors. The mobility of the population, the 
fact that we are a population constantly on the move, with industries 
moving, the father may move first, leaving behind the family; later 
the family might join him; the large number of family bre akdowns i in 
desertions. We have about a million desertions a year in the United 
States. That isa very rough figure, because no e xact figures are avail- 
able. Overcrowded housing conditions in the larger cities. The low- 
income status of some families. The fact that both parents work and 
the children are left without parental guidance and supervision. The 
particular emergence of various customs among children and youth. 
The development of gang activities and grouping together in groups. 
These are all factors which combine together. 

And one of the things we are hoping will come out of this bill is 
that we will have the opportunity to make studies of some of these 
factors of causes and demonstrate some of the methods attacking 
them. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Do your figures or studies indicate a difference in the 
nercentage rate of delinquency as between those children who go to 
church, for instance, and those who are not connected with any 


church? Do you have anything along that line? 

Mr. ScnotriannD. I do not think we do have any figures along that 
line. 

Do we? 


Mrs. Ross. No. They are very hard to get. 
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Mr. ScnorrLtanp. They are extremely hard to get, because statis- 
tics are not kept either by police or juvenile courts "indic ating that 
factor. Soitise “xtremely hard to get, 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, you said here that rural and urban areas alike 
are confronted with the problem, What are your comparisons, if any 
you have, as between the rate of juvenile delinquency among children 
of urban areas and children of the farm, or rural background ? 

Mr. ScuorrtanD. We have some figures. ‘They need to be used 
with a great deal of caution because frequently in rural areas children, 
who commit overt acts, that in the cities would result in being arrested 
and maybe going to juvenile court, in the rural areas it does not result 
in that, because, No. 1, there is no policeman around to pick them up 
and, No. 2, the juvenile courts are much more limited in the cases that 
they go into. So we do know, however, that in years past when we 
spoke of juvenile delinquency we spoke of it as a c ity problem, and we 
do know that it is no longer a city problem. It does extend to rural 
areas. I do not think we do have too exact figures as to comparisons. 

Mr. Green. No. The only figures we have, Mr. Chairman, would 
show that there has been a greater percentage of increase from the 
rural areas of children coming before the juvenile court in the last 
7 years than the youngsters coming in from the metropolitan or city 

courts, and we could provide the rough figures ee ing the percentage, 
the larger percentage of increase, for the rural ar 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the juvenile delinquent a: as you define it, Mr. 
Commissioner? Do you have a definition of it? Does a person neces- 
sarily have to be haled before the juvenile or some similar court before 
he is recorded statisticwise as a delinquent ? 

Mr. Scuorriann. That is one of the difficulties in this area. By and 
large, the two basic sets of figures that are available are, first, those 

children that come bfeore juvenile courts, and those that do depend 
upon State laws, which may differ from one State to the other; and 
second, those who are arrested by the police. Now, there again the 
situation may differ. In some cities, the police may feel it important 
to arrest and book children, where in other cities the individual police- 
man may take them home to their parents. There are some differ- 
ences. 

There are two basic sources of statistics. Roughly we define as 
juvenile delinquent those who come in contact with the law as having 
offended against the law—juvenile court statistics and police statistics. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So if a fellow never gets picked up by the police or 
brought before the juvenile court, so far as the statistics are con- 

cerned he is home free; is he not? 

Mr. Scuorrnanpb. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like for you to elaborate a bit on the state- 
inent you made to us with respect to the number of juvenile delinquents 
in this country in 1965, I believe that was the year you used, project- 
ing the present rate forward to that time. 

Mr. Scuorrnanp. Yes. Roughly speaking, now 2 percent or 1 
child out of 50 between the ages of 10 and 17, which is roughly the age 
in which we have our juvenile court cases—— 

Mr. Exanszorr. One child out of fifty ? 

Mr. Scnorrianp. One child out of fifty, or 2 percent of the popula- 
tion. That is 2 percent of 20 million children. We have 20 million 
children in this country between those ages. 
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Mr. Extiorr. Between the ages of 10 and 17; is that the years we 
use ¢ 

Mr. Se HOTTLAND. That is correct. 

And 2 percent were involved in delinquency cases coming before 
the juvenile courts. This does not count the arrest or those hi indled 
by the police for minor misbehavior problems, without referral to the 
courts. But those are the ones coming before the court. 

Now, if we take this rise in the percentage of juvenile court cases, 
we can see a rather alarming picture unless the thing is checked by 
1965, because by 1965 we will have, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, a 50-percent. increase in the number of children between the 
ages of 10 and 17 in the United States; that is due to the very high 
birthrate we now have, and a number of other factors with which you 
are familiar, but primarily the increased birthrate and the projection 
of our present increase in population. 

If the rate of delinquency remains the same, if that blue line there 
iust levels off, we are going to have a 50-percent rise in juvenile 
delinquency cases, that is, number of cases, just because of the 50 
percent rise in population. If the rate should continue higher, the 
inc i ise seaid be much greater. 

), Just_as in other aspects of problems affecting children in this 
seaman the tremendous increase in the number of children means 
that we have to take steps to handle some of these problems, because 
just by the birthrate they are going to get very complicated and ver) 
large and substantial, and that is why we feel that now is the time 
to take action on this particular area. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the President of this senior class of this George 
Mason High School here? 

The Srupents. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He is in the other room. 

Mr. Exusorr. Is any official of the class here ? 

Well, is there anybody here that would like to stand up and tell 1 
why he or she thinks boys and girls of the age group we are studying 
between 10 and 17 get into trouble with the laws and get arrested by 
the police and are carried to juvenile court ¢ 

Does anybody want to say something along that line as to why he 
thinks those things happen / 

I think you are pretty expert witnesses. Here is someone. Stand 
up, and tell us your name. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE HARRISON, SENIOR, GEORGE MASON 
HIGH SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Miss Harrison. My name is Alice Harrison. I am a senior. We 
studied this in school and talked about it. We study current events. 
One of the reasons stated was that it was because of the fault of 
parents. Parents do not guide the child. Sometimes homes are split 
up, parents are separ: ated, and the children do not get proper care. 
Sometimes that is the cause. Of course, there are a few others, but I 
do not remember all of them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Harrison. 

There is another young lady. Will you tell us your name / 
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STATEMENT OF POLLY STEVENS, STUDENT, GEORGE SCHOOL, 
BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Miss Srevens. I am from a different school. But I guess we are all 
juveniles. My name is Polly Stevens. 
Mr. Exuiorr. What school are you from, Polly 
Miss Stevens. The George School in Pennsylvania, Bucks County. 
[ cannot speak for the po in the cities, where you have mob 
gangs, and that type of thing; but I think that as far as small towns 
and medium-sized towns go, W here you have bunches of kids arrested 
for breaking windows, disorder, and things like that, I think that it 
stems less from parental control and te ‘nds more toward the fact that 
the teen-agers are stuck in school all day long and ever since they 
were little they have been allowed to exercise more than their ment: al 
capacity, but more their physical. ‘They have been allowed to run and 
scream and ye and everything. All of a sudden they are stuck in a 
high school or even a grade school, and they have all this excess 
emotion and energy and everything, which most kids do not seem to 
realize that they have, and . is more of an outlet. The girls seem 
to be able to curb it better. I don’t know why. And the boys have 
more in them that they need this exercise. And when they do it with 
a gang, they are more apt to feel sure of themselves, and they go 
further. I think it is natural, unless you can find another outlet. 
Mr. Exusorr. Thank you, very much, Miss Stevens. 
The young man. Will you stand and give us your name / 


STATEMENT OF SCOTT MASON, STUDENT, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Mr. Mason. My name is Scott Mason. I am from George Mason 
High School. I would go along in some respect with what Polly said 
about the emotion outlet, but I think it is because nowad: ays as soon 
as children are brought up, as soon as they get to a certain age, maybe 
5 or 6, they feel they have to be doing something all the time. Their 
parents also have something to do for them to keep them out of trou- 
ble—busy hands, and all that stuff. Young people don’t know how to 
spend an afternoon reading a book, or something on that order. So 
when they get out of school and have some time on their hands, they 
immediately want to get away from their home because vou might 
say there is—you wouldn't say there is nothing there for them, but 
they feel they have to be doing something all the time, and there is 
no time just to sit and read a book or listen to records or watch tele- 
vision, something of that order. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Mason, do you think that boys and girls who go to 
church and take an active part in their churechwork and in their 
youth activities in the church are less inclined to get into situations 
that bring them in violation of the law than are those who do not ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes: I think definitely that has a lot to do with it. In 
the first place, any person who is interested in his church and a youth 
group in his e ‘hure ‘h is not the kind of person who feels that there i 1s 
nothing better to do than sit around the drugstore or ride around in his 
car looking for excitement, you might say. A person who is interested 
in working for the chuch or any other organization like that outside 
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the church, other civic organizations in the school, would definitely 
not be the kind of person who would want to go along those lines and 
also he would be busier and have things to do and he would have 
something to do instead of just looking for something to do. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And the difference between h: wing something to do 
and looking for something to do is a big difference, is it not? 

Mr. Mason. It is, but I feel that having something to do is not al- 
ways the answer. It seems to me that there should not be just some- 
thing for kids to do. There should not be just something this hour I 
ean do something, this hour I can do something else—just something 
for you to do. You should be able to think up your own entertain- 
ment, and I am not putting this across very well. But it just seems to 
~ young re Se do not have to have something to do all the time. 

Exiiiorr. Scott, do you think that boys and girls read fewer 
hn today than they did in a day gone by, for instance / 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I think s I also think the type of books that are 
read is much different. I Nainglle eo in now for sensationalism. I go in 
for it, myself. But I think there is the good writing that is not read 
as much. 

I, myself, like a lot of times, like to sit down and read a book, and 
lots of times before I goto bed at night I read a book. Iam not saying 
Taman exception, but I do not think that is done by everyone, by the 
majority. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Somebody else had his hand up and wanted to contribute something. 
All right, sir, tell us your name. 


STATEMENT OF NEAL MONETTE, JUNIOR, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


on Monerre. My name is Neal Monette, and I am a junior at 
rve M: aSOL. 
‘ 


‘3 agree a lot with what Scott savs in reading books, sir. A lot of 


G 
times you Waht to sit down and read a | ook. but the rang wants to go 
over town to see a movie, o1 something. You want to stay with the 
gang, so you go over and see the show. 

[ think if they had a recreational program on Saturday night they 
would not just go out with the gang, and some boys dr ink a just get 
in their hot-red cars—which some of them have. I think that sort of 
a recreational program. \ here m vbe they would have a chance to vet 
together and, well, play games, constructive games, and have a dance, 
and have some place whe ri the) could meet instead of meeting on a 
corner and then deciding “Well, we can go over and maybe crash this 
party, or we can ‘ag over here and get in trouble that way, or we can 
go see if we can outrun the cops ton elt, because there is not at iything 
else to do, 7 woul | help. I thin k if 1 Hey had org: nized supervision a 
lot of boys would fol low that and not fall into trouble. 

J know a lot of boys would like to work, but there is just nothing for 
them todo here. I think we should have something on the recre: ition: al 
side. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you very much. 

This young lady. 
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STATEMENT OF LESLIE GILMORE, JUNIOR, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Miss Grumore. My name is Leslie Gilmore, I am a junior. 

Since we seem to have exuberance and an overfiow of energy, we 
need to have it properly channeled. It is awfully hard mae a teen- 
ager to get a job, and I know I would like to have one and have it 
made easier to get one, Clubs and all would be good, But we just 
do not have them. There is just nothing to do, 

I have done the same thing. Y ou just ride around and “let’s go to 
the Hot Shoppe, or to the drive-in.’ There i is no place for us, no pl: we 
for us to get a job. 

I think the laws are too rigid. They are good, but they are too 
rigid, because you cannot aud in a factory with a machine, but you 
can go out and mow a lawn, or something like that. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much. 

Was there somebody else? All right. This young lady. 


STATEMENT OF NICKY BEACH, JUNIOR, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Miss Bracu. My name is Nicky Beach, and I am a junior at George 
Mason. 

[ agree with Alice Harrison and Neal Monette. There is a dispute 
here whether Falls Chureh has a proper recreational program. Weil, 
it doesn’t have one, and I believe we should have one. I think that 
would check some of it in Falls Church. 

And also I think the parents have their faults. They are either 
too strict, and say, “You cannot have the car,” so you are going to 
vet your vengeance, or the parents will not care what you do. They 
will let you go out with the gang and they have no concern. And 
I think that is a main reason. 

Mr. Evniorr. Do you think there are lots of parents on those 
extremes, Nicky, that you mentioned ¢ 

Miss Beacn. Yes; I do, 

Mr. Exnrorr. All right. sig young lady here. 

Miss Srevens. I think what Nicky mentioned is true. But another 
point that perhaps is more important is that some parents are not 
ane tent. They are too strict one time and tend to let their kids 

wild the next time. And you just can’t learn to count on anything. 
I thi ee you need a cert: iin amount of guid: ance. 

I have another point. I don’t think this applies to some of the 
more serious cases of juvenile dle saw ney, There are social pressures 
I think which account for many of the cases. And I do not think there 
is enough merit attached to standing up for what you really believe. 
It is a sort of a lack of independent thought. You jus st don’t care. 
You are dubbed as a sissy or something if you don’t ee along with 
the gang and learn to smoke and things like that. I do not think 
2 lot of teen-agers have been trained enough in this independent 
thought 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much. 

All right. This young lady. 
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STATEMENT OF ANNETTE ROSSING, SENIOR, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Miss Rosstnec. My name is Annette Rossing, and I am from Ger- 
many and spending my senior year here. 

I want to go along with Alice. I think the juveniles in America 
are a group. They want to be in a gang, just go along with all the 
other bids, and do not stay out of the whole crowd, but just go along 
in a gang together into movies, this and that. Everybody is afraid 
of being independent, of being something different, an individual. 
Everybody just wants to go along and look alike and they all want to 
do the same thing. 

And I think one of the great influences on this problem of juvenile 
deli inquency is the parent. You can’t always say the parents are the 
fault, because parents have been parents all the time and we did not 
have this great problem before and parents are very different. In 
former times they were even much more strict. You cannot say it 1s 
the strictness or nonstrictness of the parents. 

I think the movies are a great influence. What movies do the kids 
see? This isa great influence. 

In Germany we have the problems, too. Kids are building gangs 
and just throwing rocks through windows, and catch a car, and things 
like that. 

And a great influence comes from the movies, westerners, and stuff 
like that, to cite an example. 

In ¢ rermany, | ouess one of the reasons besides this one already said, 
is that most of the parents are very busy, so there is no kind of family 
life because the father and mother are usually working and the school 
kind of gives not ae I think the school is just a little superficial. 
It is not that everybody feels that they belong to the school or not. 

I think the school here has too many schedules. You are run like 
by a machine with belts, and you have to let off steam, and this results 
In game 

In Germany one of the reasons was the war, of course. It kind of 
kind of mixed up the kids. We were born during that time and lived 
during our first years through that, which are very important. So 
it is just a reaction of the times we had. I think it has had not as 
much influence in America. but I think the war still has had some, 
too. You did not have bombing here. But I guess it has some 
influence. 

It isnot only the war and the movies, but it is just kind of a reaction, 
and I think the real reason to find for the great problem we have now- 
adays is juvenile delinquency and most of its effects. 

I do not know how far ju veni ile de ‘linquer oe Goes here. But some- 
times what things you hear are just kind of impossible. They seem 
like a fairy tale or something. Sometimes I am really shocked when 
I hear these things, but I am kind of used to it because we have it, too. 

And IT would like to say, again, I think the reason here is material- 
ism and the movies, and things like that. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much. 

Now, a lady in the back row there. 

Miss Harrison. I will not take up any more time. But I would like 
to speak for Falls Church. I do not think juvenile delinquency is so 
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bad in Falls Church. You hear about kids going in cars and drinking 
and loafing around the streets and everything. 

They were talking about having a youth center, which they do have, 
but nobody seems to be interested in it because they just have ping pong 
and just the boys go. I think if they do have this, it will help. 

There are always going to be the people who think they are not 
rich as the other kids w hos go to these parties and look nice. ‘They are 
voing to feel inferior and want to break it up. I do not know if 
juve nile delinquency will ever be solved, because of these people that 
do not come from good families are always going to be inferior people 
that cannot go with the other crowd because they do not have the 
money or the looks or anything. 

Miss Srevens. I think another problem, getting back to parents— 
I am criticizing too much—is that so many times they are trying to 
find something for their children to do at night to keep them off the 
streets. I come from the country myself. I am not too familiar with 
the city doings. But there is not enough emphasis on learning to stay 
at home and you appreciate your own family. Mother is attending 
a religious meeting or something other to go to at night, and you never 
have a chance to sit at home and perhaps read together or learn to 
know your own family. I think it is important. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 

This young lady. 


STATEMENT OF TIANA GILLESPIE, STUDENT, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Miss Giuuespiz. My name is Tiana Gillespie, I think the parents 
put too much trust in their children. They love them and they want 
the children to do right. I know this hs appens in a majority of cases. 
They should find out what the children are doing even though they 
rebel against it. They should not let the matter go. The child runs 
out of the house anyway. He gets in the car and goes anyway. Also 
the children tend to tell their parents other stories than what they 
are actually doing. The parents believe them but, after a while, the 
parents are going to catch on. But that time maybe it is too late. One 
thing is that parents put too much trust in their children. 

Mr. Exnsorr. Thank you very much. 


All right. This young lady. 


STATEMENT OF BETSY 0’ROARK, STUDENT, GEORGE MASON HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Miss O’Roark. I disagree with Tiana in a way because I feel the 
parents would not let you go out anyway if they didn’t trust you. 
[ mean to say if they thought you were pone somewhere and you 
went elsewhere, and you got in trouble, it would be your fault, and 
there is not much the parents could do for you. I think the teen- 
ager should put himself or herself in the parents’ place. If the 
parents do not want you to go somewhere and you want to go badly, 
think why don’t they want me to go there? Is there something that 
may happen tome? I might get in trouble somehow. They should 
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think about the parents and how the parents in the past have thought 
that they were doing right. 

Or if you think you can tell your parents you are going somewhere 
and you go somewhere else, think how you feel if you had your own 
children and they did that and you did not know anything about it. 
The parents have to feeel that they can trust you. ‘Let them know 
they can trust you. Tell the truth and go to where you say you are 
going and do whi aut you say you are going to do. 

Mr. Evurorr. Thank you so muc h. 

This young man bac k here. Give us your name. 


STATEMENT OF IRVIN BUSBEE, GEORGE MASON HIGH SCHOOL, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Mr. Busser. Mr. Chairman, my naine is Irvin Busbee, a junior 
at George Mason High School. 

I would like to speak in generalities. This is about Arlington 
County and Falls Church. At one time Arlington County was the 
richest county per capita in the southern part of the United States. 

Not necessarily the eee or the best, but in ven ralities, Arling 
ton County and F alls ( hurch have little problems in the way of 
juvenile delinquenc} Takine such areas as New York, the Bronx, 
and Ch cago and its hack streets into consideration, I think ours is 
really an irrelevant problem considering such larger areas. 

And on a recent nationwide television program Home, they 
brought in different teen-agers from different areas, and they gave 
their reasons as to what they thought the overall picture was, and a 
psychologist was there who gave his views. His views were that it 
was an underlying fear. It seemed strange to me when I started 
thinking about it, but it turns out there is an unde rlying psychologi 
eal fear that the teen-ager is not being recognized and is being put 
in his place. Now, he has been given authority. But I think a teen 
ager in a way you say rebels, but that is when he is not given what 
he considers his full share of authority. And the e :ychologist 
thought the teen-agers look at it as not bei ing a teen-ager : but young 
people. I think if a teen-ager bore more conscientious views toward 
the parents’ views they would become more mature grownups. 

Mr. Exutorr. Thank you very much. 

The young lady on the back seat. 

Miss Harrrson. I would like to ask you a question. When a stu- 
dent is not exactly up for a trial or anything like that but when he 
is caught in pretty bad juvenile delinquenc’ y; doing something bad, 
do ther »y ask him what his reasons are and wl 1y he ‘did this and how 
he got into the crowd and everything? You know sometimes if 
they ask the person they can tell their fears in their ways, and 
eve ‘rything. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I used to be a police court judge several years ago, 
and I always asked them all those things that you mentioned and 
tried to get at the basis of the trouble. 


All right. The young lady from Germany. I did not get your 


name. 
Miss Rosstne. Annette Rossing 
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We had bad juvenile delinquency, and they murdered their mothers 
or brothers, or just friends they played with. The judges went too 
far in asking them why and trying to find a reason, Just the way the 
kid grew up, and soon. They always found excuses. Finally, it was 
not the kid itself that did it, but it was some bad impulse, the kid was 
not responsible for it. ‘They just got only just a few months or some- 
thing, or what is this—you know, some place where juvenile delin- 
quents get together and they are kind of educated—I don’t know the 
right word. I guess you ae what I mean. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Tr: aining school, or something along that lines? 

Miss Rossina. Yes, something like that. I think it is not right 
trying to find excuses for those who do it. There is some reason. 
There are always some excuses for insane acts, like murdering your 
mother or something like that, without any real, obvious reason. But 
I think it is kind of not right to get all these psychologists and find 
the reason in some deeper emotions, or something. I think it is kind 
of wrong because anybody now can just kind of excuse himself when 
he really does something. I think this nowad: ays is overdone. You 
hardly are responsible for anything you do. I have the feeling in 
most of the courts this kind of getting the people out is a little over- 
done. Really nobody is really responsible for what he did. 

Mr. Euiioryr. { certainly thank you, and I thank all of you boys 
and girls for your very fine contr ibution to our hearings. 

Now, there is one other gentleman in this class that I want to stand 
up and introduce. He is the son of Congressman Machrowicz. 

Mr. Machrowicz, would you stand? I want to say to you we are 
very happy to have you and I am happy to have the privilege of 
serving with your daddy. 

To get bac k, Mr. Sc hott}: and, I want to say to you we thank you for 
letting us interrupt here to get the views of these ver y fine young peo- 
ple from George Mason High School. I want to continue our question- 
ing of you now by asking you—— 

Mr. Macrirowicz. Before you ask a question, may the children be 
excused, They have an appointment at 12 o'clock. 

[ thank you for the opportunity of having them participate in this 
hearing. It has been quite an experience for them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It has been a pleasure to have them. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Mr. Chairman, while they are going, I would like 
to say that their testimony has been profound and sound, and impres- 
sive. I think you ought to send the rest of us home and have them 
testify. 

Mr. Exx.torr. They are wonderful, and they have given us some 
fine, fresh ideas for which we will always be grateful. 

Thank you so much. You boys and girls will notice that we are 
governed by bells, also. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to make one ob- 
servation here at a time when we are talking about them. This testi- 
mony we heard today bears out a theory I had for a long time that we 
still have the best generation we yet produced in high se school right now. 

Mr. Exsiorr. i think you are eminently correct. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Schottland, I had a couple questions here that 
I would like to raise. 
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First of all, 1 am wondering if the sharp increase in juvenile delin- 
quency in this country is peculiar to the United States, or do we have, 
as was indicated by the testimony of this girl from Germany, similar 
increases in other countries in the Western World ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Yes. Mr. Green has some material on that. 

Would you like to speak to that ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern, it is not peculiar to the United States. A year ago 
last August, I represented the United States at the first international 
congress on the prevention of crime and the treatment of the offend- 
ers. That was held in Geneva, Switzer: and, and there were 66 nations 
represented there by 385 people. All but 2 people representing 2 na- 
tions indicated that there was this startling increase in their country 
in the juvenile offender group, or for juvenile offenses. The two 
countries that indicated there had been a decline since 1952 were Great 
Britain and France, and their reasons that they gave for this decline 
were that in 1950 and 1951 they became so conce ‘rned about their prob- 
lem that they launched an all-out attack on the part of all their agen- 
cies—the courts, the police, and social-service agencies, and the various 
counseling services to families—and they maintained before this inter- 
national conference that their reduction was due to meeting this prob- 
lem on a complete frontal attack by using citizens’ groups, participat- 
ing citizen groups, in helping the ‘officials curb the problem. 

‘Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

There is one other question that occurred to me a while ago. I am 
wondering if part of the reported increase might be due to the fact 
that we are doing a better job of detecting juvenile delinquency, and 
also a better job of reporting ? 

Mr. Scnorruanp. That undoubtedly is a factor. We are not in 
a position to assess how much of a factor, but it is true that frequently 
when you have a good juvenile police department, where the police 
are interested as much in helping the child ast hey are in apprehending 
him, that frequently this adds a little to the statistics, because they are 
doing a better job. That is a factor, but we do not think it is such a 
large factor that it negates the general principle that there has been 
a substantial increase. 

Mr. McGovern. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Scnorrnanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one 
comment, because it may not be made at the other hearings. 

There is one difference between the Green bill and the bill that 
passed the Senate, and I would like to get this in the record. It uses 
the term “youthful offenders,” and does provide these funds may 
be used not only for juvenile delinquency but also in work with youth- 
ful offenders. Although we do not have a very strong reaction with 
reference to this, it would be our feeling that it would be better not to 
have the funds available for this group of so-called youthful offenders. 
The term “youthful offender” has come to be used in many States 
as a term to denote the 19- to 25-year-olds, who are tried in adult 
courts, and who may be committed to so-called youth authorities. 
They are the young adult offenders, and it is our feeling that if we 
begin to dissipate these Federal funds and get into the area of the 
adult courts and work with young adult offenders that, No. 1, the 
approach is different, the agencies with which you work are different, 
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and there has been less interest in Federal grant-in-aid programs in 
the past in this area than in the youngsters, and we do have other 
programs for youngsters, our child welfare programs, and others. 
It is our feeling that certainly at the beginning of this program it 
would be better to limit the’ Federal grant-in- “aid to the so-called 
juvenile-delinquency groups. 

Mr. Exaiorr. Mr. Schottland, I have been very much interested in 
what you call detention homes, I believe. Did you not use that term ¢ 

Mr. Scuorrtanp. Yes. 

Mr. Exssorr. In lieu of jails. Now, I am not familiar with that 
type of institution. It seems to me that there is a great field for the 
operation in parts of the country that I know of the detention home 
idea as opposed to a jail. But what I am leading up to is where are 
we going to get interest built up on that type of institution rather than 
jails? It seems to me the need for it is so great. 

Are there any plans or specifications? Is anybody one to sell 
the idea that detention homes ought to be built? If so—and this is 
a further extension of the very thought—are they necessary to the 
point that it would be well to put in legislation of this kind, some 
money, to build a few demonstration homes to be used as examples, to 
get the idea across in areas where they do not now exist ? 

Mr. ScuorrLanp. I would like to comment on that briefly, and then 
callon Mr. Green, again, who has run detention homes. 

Some States by law provide that children may not be kept in jails, 
and the larger communities have special homes. They may call them 
juvenile detention homes or juvenile hall, where children are kept 
pending action by the courts or other disposition. And in smaller 
communities in the rural areas, where there are no facilities, they 
frequently use a family where the husband and wife have interest in 
this kind of thing, and they will place the child, 1 or 2 or 3 children, 
with this family. Of course, this presents a problem if the children 
are a little older and it creates difficult problems, but even in some of 
the rural counties where they have to put the child in the same jail, 
frequently it will be in a different part of the building so there is no 
mixture. But there isa very strong movement throughout the country 
to kee ‘p children separated. 

Mr. Green, who has run them, probably could expound on that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to hear from you, Mr. Green. I prac- 
ticed law for several years, and I have represented many people 
charged with crimes, in the courts. I have been around lots of jails, 
and I have been impressed by the fact that the need for keeping the 
youthful, well, the juvenile delinquent, separate from the other of- 
fenders of the law is very great. I would like to hear from you of 
your experiences in that connection. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Elliott, I would like to mention, first, that we know 
there are approximately 3,000 jurisdictions in this « ountry, 3,000 coun- 
ties, and most of the juvenile courts are set up on a county jurisdiction. 
Yet, we have approximately only 160 detention homes in the country. 
So we know that we have a large number of places where there is great 
need for detention homes that obvious ly do not have them now. 
Otherwise, we would not have this approxim: ately 100,000 youngsters 
detained in jails. 
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Now, a detention home is used principally by the court as a short- 
time holding facility, pending the time that the probation officer of 
the juvenile court has had the opportunity to look into the background 
of the youngster and the background of the family and find out why 
this lad is stealing automobiles or running away from home, or at- 

tacking people, or what not. 

When I say temporary detention home, I would like to mention that, 
as distinguished from the long-time treatment facility which is often 
referred to as the training school. Many people confuse a detention 
home with a training school. Most of the detention homes are at- 

tached to the juv enile court and are under the j jurisdiction of the juve- 
nile court, and therefore become an extremely important tool to the 
juvenile court and probation department in the handling of the juve- 
nile-delinquency cases. 

Mr. Schottland said there is a great amount of concern on the part 
of many of the communities throughout the United States today on 
the providing of detention facilities for children, so that the young- 
sters do not have to be held in jails and common lockups. The main 
reason, of course, is that there should be segregation of the youngsters 
from the adults, and what is more, there should be segregation even 
within the detention facilities so you are in effect segregating the more 
difficult, hardened, or more experienced habitual de slinquent from the 
jad who is picked up for the first time and brought into the facility. 

There are a number of very fine detention homes that have been 
built in the last 5 or 6 years throughout this country. They have 
been built principally since the war. There are some excellent draw- 
ing plans and specifications available. There is a National Probation 
and Parole Association, who have specialists on their staff, also relating 
to care and detention services. So there is available to areas, to juris- 
dictions, technical information on this subject. But the problem has 
been one principally of financing and getting these homes built. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Green, let me ask you this question, and you can 
answer it or not, as you see fit. 

Is the need great enough to justify building a few of these homes 
around in areas under some sort of a program like the Hill-Burton 
rest homes? Is that not what we call them under Hill-Burton, the 
new category that we 

Miss Atten. Nursing homes. 

Mr. ScuorrianD. Nursing homes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Nursing homes. 

Is the need sufficient to justify that we build some of these homes 
in strategic locations? 

Mr. Green. I think in answer to that, Mr. Elliott, the need 
apparent in particularly the large metropolitan areas, and that is 
where the great bulk of this 100,000 youngsters held in jail come 
from. I cannot speak to whether it is comparable or should be com- 
arable to the Hill-Burton, because I am not familiar with the Hill- 
Shen Act, and how it is administered other than just in general. 
But I have no doubt in my mind as to the need for facilities of this 
type, particularly in the larger more populated areas of the country. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Green. 

Mr. McGovern, do you have any other questions ? 

Mr. McGovern. No, sir. 
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Mr. Extiorr. I want to say to you, Mr. Schottland and Mr. Secre- 
tary Richardson, and to your assistants, Mr. Green, Mrs. Ross, and 
Mrs. Emery, and the others, that we appreciate very much the infor- 
mation and kind help that you brought to the committee. 

Now, the next meeting of the subcommittee will be 10 o’clock in 
the morning, and our first witness, as I understand it, will be a rep- 
resentative from the National Education Association. 

Are there other witnesses scheduled for tomorrow ¢ 

Miss ALLEN. Weare not sure at this time. There may be. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think there may be others? 

Miss ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I should think we should be able to have 2 or 3 wit- 
nesses tomorrow, would you not think so? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. So, until 10 o’clock tomorrow we will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:59 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 26, 1957.) 








TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1957 


Housr or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpuUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, ik, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 356, Old House 
Office Building at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Mr. Exxsorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have first for the record a statement which has just been handed 
me from Congressman Charles E. Bennett, a Member of Congress 
from Florida, who desires to submit this statement in behalf of his 
bill, H. R. 1053, and similar legislation on juvenile delinquency. 

Without objection, Mr. Bennett’s statement will become a part of 
the record immediately after the testimony given in person by wit- 
nesses present here this morning. 

Our first witness today is Mr. Rudolph T. Danstedt of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers. I understand that Mr. Dan- 
stedt will make a short statement himself and will then introduce Mr. 
Maurice QO. Hunt, chief of the Bureau of Child Welfare of the State 
Department of Public Welfare of the State of Maryland at Balti- 
more. Mr. Hunt will make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Mr. Danstepr. Mr. Chairman, I am Rudolph T. Danstedt, director 
of the Washington branch office of the National Association of Social 
Workers. With me today is Mr. Maurice O. Hunt whom I should 
like to introduce after these preliminary remarks of mine. 

Our association is a membership organization of persons employed 
in governmental and voluntary agencies throughout the 48 States and 
Territories. Many of our members serve as probation officers in the 
juvenile courts of our country and as parole officers attached to cor- 
rectional institutions so they have extensive experience with youth in 
serious trouble. Many of our members serve on the staffs of youth 
serving agencies such as the scouts, Y’s, community centers and pub- 
lic recreation departments and are in daily contact with large sections 
of our youth including those predisposed to delinquency. Others of 
our members serve on the staffs of governmental and private family 
counseling and child welfare agencies, in school systems as social 
workers, as medical and psychiatric social workers in hospitals and 
clinics and have opportunities to recognize early symptoms of mis- 
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behavior. There is probably no professional group that has more 
overall contact with troubled youth, many of whom get caught in 
illegal acts and therefore become official delinquents. 

Our association believes that children who fail to receive from their 
own families and from various institutions in society, such as our 
schools and our churches, an adequate answer to their personal and 
psychological needs may react in a way that results in persiste ntly law- 
less and antisocial actions commonly defined as juvenile delinquency. 
The testimony presented by representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare amply demonstrates that there has 
been a substanti: al increase in the absolute number of children as well 
as in the proportion of all children involved in juvenile delinquency. 
It isa res ponsibility of society to seek in various constructive ways to 
compensate for or to remedy those deficiencies in the child’s surround- 
ings, inadequate upbringing, and lack of opportunities that have con- 
tributed to his misbehavior. No single branch of Government has the 
unique responsibility for this task which involves public welfare 
departments, the police, courts, correctional services, schools, recrea- 
tional and health agencies. 

With the consent of the chairman, I would lke to interpose for a 
moment. I hope this may not seem pres amptnous, but I note on the 
calendar today is H. R. 6827, w bis h appropriates money for Health, 
Mdueation, and Welfare, and particularly the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Many of us reoret that certain measures contained in the original 
request of the Social Sect rity \dministration have been eli inated, 
particularly research and training grants for welfare personnel, and 
also additional staff for both the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 

These are the areas and agencies that are in contact most frequently 
with these children who get in trouble. We think it is rather short- 
sighted to start this early stage in the game and eliminate needed staff 
services and funds for research and training in that area. 

There is no doubt but that a patt ern of strong love and affection 
among members of families, parents who are willing to assume seri- 
ously the responsibility of adequate guidance for their children and 
the setting of desirable models for behavior are key factors in the 
development of a sense of security and belonging—basic elements in 
the prevention of delinquency. 

The young people who appeared before this committee a week ago 
today demonstrated dramatically how a healthy family background, 
good schools, and communities with a strong sense of values can con 
tribute magnificently to the proper maturing of children. It is rea- 
sonable to hope that the measures proposed in the various bills that 
are before this committee for the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency by providing affirmative opportunities for youth who are 
in trouble or in danger of getting into trouble may, in a sense, com- 
pensate sufficiently for the various forms of parental and community 
neglect. to which these children have been subjected so that a number 
of them may grow up into mature and reasonably well adjusted adults. 

Our association in a platform statement on juvenile delinquency 
adopted last year makes several specific recommendations which we 
believe will contribute to the prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency. 
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(1) There should be established coordinating and planning machin- 
ery which would strengthen all efforts to prevent and remedy de- 
linquency by bringing about the most effective utilization of the wide 
variety of community services. 

(2) There should be experimentation in new types of preventive 
services. For example, social workers employed by school systems to 
assist teachers to identify at an early stage children who are headed 
for trouble. 

(3) Law enforcement agencies should have sufficient personnel 
equipped to work effectively and constructively with young people. 

(4) Our juvenile courts while functioning within the legal struc- 
ture should emphasize the social rehabilitative approach and have 
qualified medical, psychiatric and social work personnel to enable 
such an approach. 

(5) The treatment facilities for youth who get into difficulty 
should be adequate in terms of staff and provide the full range of 
services needed to help “catch up” with the long neglect of children 
that so often precedes delinquency. 

(6) To effect this upgrading and expansion of services for delin- 
quent youth, the aid of the Federal Government will be required. 
Such aid will need to be in the form of funds for demonstration pur- 
poses, research into causes and efficacy of methods of treatment and 
training grants to improve and expand the number of qualified per- 
sonnel, 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a general statement that I have been 
pleased to have had the opportunity to present for our association. 
I would now like to introduce Mr. Maurice O. Hunt, Director of the 
Child Welfare Bureau of the Maryland State Department of Public 
Welfare. While I have worked with youth in trouble myself and 
had the opportunity to testify before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency when I was in St. Louis, Mr. 
Hunt carries currently the responsibility for the youth services pro- 
gram of the State of Maryland. Mr. Hunt has been on the staff of 
the American Public Welfare Association and was formerly the wel- 
fare commissioner of the State of Indiana. I am sure that he will 
bring to this committee a testimony that will deal with the brass tacks 
of the problem today. Mr. Hunt represents both the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers as well as the Maryland State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Mr. Exv.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Danstedt. We are happy 
to have you, Mr. Hunt. You may proceed. Do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; I have astatement I can file. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE 0. HUNT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF CHILD 
WELFARE, MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Hunt, do you want to read your statement ? 

Mr. Hunr. If I may, I would like to make a rather informal 
presentation here rather than read the material I have. This you will 
have for the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Very well. 
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(The statement referred to above follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Maurice O. Hunt, CHier, BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE, MARYLAND 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


INTRODUCTION 


My name is Maurice O. Hunt. My position is chief of the bureau of child 
welfare of the Maryland State Department of Public Welfare. I am speaking 
here, however, not only as a representative of my State, but also of the National 
Association of Social Workers. This organization, which as you know from 
Mr. Danstedt’s testimony is actively supporting passage of legislation strengthen- 
ing the position of leadership of the Federal Government in the field of delin- 
quency prevention and treatment, asked me to appear before you because I am 
one of many of its members who are actually engaged in the attack on delin- 
quency. 

The Maryland Bureau of Child Welfare was established at the beginning of 
1955 and was given the assignment of coordinating public and private child 
welfare activities in the State and of developing a broad program of delinquency 
prevention and control. It is on the basis of this experience that I would like 
to spe k to you to lay. 


rHE URGENT NEED FOR ACTION 


It is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the urgent need for our communi- 


ties to do something about delinquency. You have heard testimony indicating 
that there has been a 70 percent increase in delinquency since 1948 and there 
is no indication of a slackening of this rate of increase. I wonder, however, 
if von have given consideration to what this really means. All facilities for 
children are being taxed greatly by the increase in numbers of children. We 


hear much of this problem in connection with the schools, recreation facilities, 
and churches. This is true even though there has been only a 16 percent increase 
in child population between the ages of 1 and 17 since 1948.) With a 70 percent 
increase in delinquency it is not surprising that facilities for delinquents are 
finding themselves overwhelmed. This is true of police, courts, training schools, 
Clinic, and aftercare services. In the comparatively small State of Maryland, 
for example, we have almost a thousand boys and girls in State training schools 
for delinquents. One of our boys’ training schools is 35 percent overcrowded and 
the other 25 percent. This situation exists in spite of the fact that we have 
received from the legislature over $7 million in the last 10 years for capital 
improvements. 

Operating costs also have been steadily going up. Our request to the legis- 
lature this year for operation of these 4 training schools and 8 forestry camps 
is $2,706,502 and it is anticipated that the cost of keeping a child in one of 
them next year will be $3,886. If the training schools are to catch up with the 
present demands upon them and also prepare themselves for a continuing 
increase at the present rate during the next decade, the cost will be appalling. 

If better ways cannot be found of dealing with the problems of these young- 
sters, we will have no choice but to make this last ditch effort through the 
training schools to rehabilitate them. This means an increasing number of 
youngsters who have become such serious problems in their own communities 
that it is necessary to remove them from their own families and incarcerate 
them in special institutions with others of their kind. Each of these youngsters 
represents a personal tragedy for himself, his family, and in some instances 
for members of the community who have been harmed. Each represents a 
voungster who has gone so far along on the wrong path that it is going to be 
more and more difficult to keep him from going into a life of adult crime. If 
there are steps which can be taken to divert any of these youngsters from 
delinquency before it reaches this advanced stage, we cannot afford to postpone 
action. The delinquent who at 16 will be committed to one of our training 
schools in 1962 is even now 11, and in some instances it may already be too 
late to head off his problems. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES MUST BE STRENGTHENED 
Actually we have no alternative, but to launch an all-out attack upon delin- 


quency and to launch it at once. There are many theories as to the nature of 
this attack, but basically it must consist in large part of a building up of those 
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community services which supplement and strengthen the family and which 
provide direct services to the youngsters themselves. This means the school, 
the church, recreational programs, health agencies, and services to provide 
employment. It means those public and private social agencies which provide 
casework services to troubled families and those which provide foster care 
in institutions or family homes. It also means those services which deal with 
youngsters when they begin to get into trouble—the police, detention services, 
the courts, institutions for delinquents, and after-care agencies. 

These various agencies and services must be extended so that they get to 
the persons who need them at an early stage in their need. They must be 
manned by enough competent people so that their impact will be significant. 
They must have sufficient resources at their disposal to do their jobs. They must 
work together as a team. Most important they must operate in a community 
where attitudes and living conditions are conducive to the development of 
happy, well-adjusted children. 


PrHE NEED FOR STATE AND FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


Unfortunately most communities fall far short of these goals. In many there 
are some of these services which do not even exist. In others they may exist 
in name only. Often they function on such a limited level that they are largely 
ineffective in coping with the growing problems of today. It is for this reason 
that State and Federal leadership becomes important. Local communities must 
have help in gearing themselves to do this job. They need stimulation, they 
need ideas, they need leadership, and they need resources. 

As in the case of Maryland, some States have set up machinery to provide 
this leadership, but many have not. In some of these States resources available 
to these agencies are meager. The delinquency legislation you have under 
consideration in H. R. 5539 and H. R. 1053 would help place the Federal Govy- 
ernment in a position to assume its rightful role in strengthening these State 
agencies where they do exist, in stimulating their establishment in other States, 
and in helping them build up necessary community services. Perhaps the need 
for these services can best be brought out by examining some phases of the 
situation in Maryland. 

POLICE SERVICE TO JUVENILES 


Although it is generally agreed by experts in the field that juveniles should 
be handled by police who are specially trained and designated to handle juvenile 
problems, this is done in only 4 jurisdictions in the State, Baltimore City and 
3 of the 23 counties. Very few officers throughout the State have had any 
special training in work with juveniles. 


DETENTION CARE 


Maryland has only makeshift arrangements for detention care. Large numbers 
of boys and girls are held temporarily each year in the State training schools 
pending court action (969 last year). Some are held in special rooms in police 
Stations and many are held in jail. Especially designed detention institutions 
should be available to all courts. The State welfare department has an appro- 
priation for one small central facility, but much remains to be done in this field, 


PROBATION 


No juvenile judge should be forced to make decisions about the lives of boys 
and girls without the service of an adequately trained staff. As in the rest of 
the country this is far from the situation in Maryland. Two of the 23 counties 
have no probation staff. In 14 there are very limited part-time services. In 
some of the larger jurisdictions well-planned probation programs have been 
developed. Everywhere, however, numbers of staff are limited and there is a 
serious need for staff training. Many of the probation officers now in service 
came in without previous experience. Although training in social work is gen- 
erally regarded as the best background for probation, there are only 5 full-time 
people and 1 part-time person with this background throughout the entire State 
Serious shortages also exist in psychological and psychiatric services. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS 


During last year 2,050 youngsters including detained children were admitted 
to the 4 State training schools. What happens to these children while they are 
under care is of vital importance not only to them but to their communities. 
‘The key to successful training-school operation is competent, well-trained staff. 
It is in this area that we are faced with some of our most difficult tasks. To 
analyze the problems, prepare treatment plans, and give continuing services to 
these youngsters, there is a total professional staff in the training schools of 
approximately 25 trained social workers and psychologists plus the part-time 
services of a few psychiatrists. Besides these people and the teaching staff, 
large numbers of persons who work with these youngsters come to their jobs 
without training or experience. Imparting to them the necessary understanding 
to work successfully with seriously delinquent children is one of the most 
important challenges in the field. 

There are also indications that the traditional training-school methods are 
not successful with a good many of today’s delinquents. We need to be examin- 
ing carefully the kinds of youngsters who are being committed and to be exploring 
new and different methods of treatment. Maryland is presently experimenting 
with forestry camp care for some of the older boys. We need to be looking for 
other new and different approaches to try with some of the youngsters who are 
not now being reached. 

THE NEED FOR COORDINATION 


The services necessary to prevent and treat delinquency are operated by a wide 
variety of public and private organizations. As the preblems of delinquency 
become more and more acute, it is becoming increasingly apparent that there is 
2 need to look at the whole child and to integrate the various kinds of specialized 
services around meeting the individual needs of him and his fails It is also 
obvious that if progress is to be made in development of more extensive services, 
videspread citizen understanding and support will be required. 

In Maryland, Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin recently established a statewide 
commission for the prevention and treatinent of juvenile delinquency to provide 
for coordination of activities and broad citizen consideration of the problems of 
children. On this commission are representatives of the State public and private 
agencies concerned with children along with a large number of interested citizens. 
This commission has set up a series of committees involving almost 200 people 
(including some of the teen-agers themselves) and has given them the assign- 
ment of assisting it in preparing a plan setting forth the steps which Maryland 
must take to deal with the delinquency problem. It will then be the responsi- 
bility of the commission to stimulate the carrying out of its recommendations. 

One of the first conclusions of the commission was that each county should 
have a somewhat similar organization to serve the same purposes in the local 
communities of the State. Some progress has been made in this direction but 
shortages of staff have held back the rapid movement in local organization which 
ought to take place. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN pO TO HELP 


The proposals included in H. R. 5539 and H. R. 1053 would go far toward assist- 
ing us with our problems in Maryland and would, I think, serve the same purpose 
in every other State inthe Union. It would vitalize efforts and give leadership in 
dealing with this grave problem which recognizes no State boundary. Maryland 
needs Federal help in the following fields: 

1. Training of personnel in all the areas of service outlined above.—There is 
an obvious need for the training of staff. This means formal training in educa- 
tional institutions at both a graduate and undergraduate level and on-the-job 
training in a variety of fields. This must be a large scale operation aimed at the 
development of large numbers of professional and semiprofessional staff. 

2. Demonstrations and projects to strengthen services —At the present time, 
two staff members in the bureau of child welfare are spending part time giving 
consultant services in the fields of probation, local detention services, and juvenile 
police work. The department would like to expand these consultant services and 
would like to have available funds with which to supplement local services in 
such a way as to demonstrate better methods of opeartion. 

3. Research and experimentation.—The bureau is continually being faced with 
decisions for which added knowledge is necessary. This is certainly true in con- 
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nection with the work of the delinquency commission which invoives extensive 
exploration of needs and plans. Questions such as these are being raised: 

is there an increasing delinquency rate? 

How successful are the training schools? 

What is the real nature of the children who are in training schools? 

Is the treatment in training schools what they need or would some other kind of 
facility meet their needs better? 

Could any sizable number of these youngsters be reached at an earlier stage in 
their career so that they never become delinquent? 

How great is the need for probation and detention services in the State? 

The Bureau would like to have research personnel to delve into these and other 
problems and then it would like to have resources to carry out experimental 
methods of treatment based on the facts which were revealed. Federal funds 
could be used to good advantage in this area. 

4, Coordination.—The coordination of local services could be greatly speeded 
up by the addition of staff at the State level to inspire and assist in organizing 
joeal coordinating bodies. Such staff is also needed to assist in making local 
surveys and evaluations of needs in the various fields of action. The bureau of 
child welfare is now furnishing staff for the Commission on the Prevention and 
rreatment of Juvenile Delinquency and should continue to do so, but provision 
of funds for added staff for these purposes would greatly facilitate the attack on 
delinquency in this State. 

5, Consultation.—For some of the problems faced by the States today in work- 
ing with children, no satisfactory answers have yet been found. They call for 
1 pooling of all available knowledge in one spot so that it can be drawn on by 
States attempting to develop new plans. The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare is already serving in this capacity. 
Maryland has had valuable assistance from representatives of both the Delin- 
quency Division and the Social Service Division in developing its program. Es- 
tablishment of grants for delinquency treatment and prevention will bring the 

sureau in closer proximity with the States in this field and should be accom- 
panied by a strengthening of the advisory services to the States. 


CONCLUSION 


In sharing some of our problems in Maryland with you, I hope I have been 
successful in showing how the provisions of H. R. 55380 and H. R. 1053 would be 
helpful to us and to other States. It is our opinion in Maryland, and that of the 
National Association of Social Worlers which I represent here, that the problem 
of delinquency is so urgent that we can no longer delay throwing the resources 
and skills of the Federal Government behind the efforts of States and local 
communities to deal with it. We would urge quick passage in this session of 
Congress of legislation to that effect. 

Mr. Hunv. As Mr. Danstedt said, I am one of the members of the 
National Association of Social Workers that is on the firing line so to 
speak on this business of trying to do something about delinquency. 
As he indicated, I am chief of the bureau of child welfare, which is 
part of the State welfare department in Maryland. 

A couple of years ago this bureau was set up and one of its assign- 
ments was this assignment of doing something about delinquency. We 
have been working hard at this business ever since. Believe me, there 
is plenty to be done there, there is nothing simple about this operation 
we are talking about. 

We are hearing about and I do not need to reiterate this business of 
the increase in delinquency. © The figures you have had before show a 
‘0-percent increase in number of youngsters coming into court since 
1948. Of course, those are startling figures and they give plenty of 
reason for concern. 

When we stop to think of the problem that the schools and the 
recreation agencies and the churches are having trying to keep up with 
just the increasing number of children, which is running I guess about 
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16 percent for this 10- to 17-age group, we have to stop and think 
about what the agencies that are dealing with delinquency are up 
against with a 70-percent increase. 

“We find the schools almost overwhelmed with what they have to 
deal with. I think if we translate this into some of the problems 
happening in the States with this 70-percent increase, it may bring 
home some of the realities of what we are up against. 

One example of that in our State is our State training schools. We 
have right now almost a thousand youngsters in our training schools 
for delinquents. 

Mr. Exniorr. What type of training school system do you have, 
Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. We have four State training schools. In Maryland we 
have separation of the races and then we have the schools separated 
for boys and girls. So you end up with four State training schools 
for deling juents. They follow more or less the usual pattern of 
tr: aning sc chools and atte mpt to analyze what is back of the problems 
and plan a program that will deal with them. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You have all together about a thousand boys and 
girls in those schools, in the four schools / , 

Mr. Hunr. That is right. And that for a State the size of Mary 
land isa sizable load. 

Mr. Ex1iorr. How do those figures compare with years immediately 
past in numbers ¢ 

Mr. Hunr. A couple of years ago we had just about this number, 
but it is a growing load. Last year we were able to vet the number 
down. This year it is climbing rapidly back up again. In fact, we 
have right now a 35 percent overcrowding in one of our boys’ institu- 
tions and about 25 percent overcrowding in the other. That is in spite 
of the fact that we spent about $7 million in the last 10 years trying 
to get these institutions ready to handle this load in expanding them 
and trying to just get their plants ready to take care of this job. 
Already we have this big problem of overcrowding. 

Mr. E LLIOTT. Is there not a new theory abroad in the land now that 
mi ay be t ese schools are not the best p laces to rehabilitate de ‘linque hits ¢ 
If so, I onelil like to have the benefit of your judgment about it. 

Mr. Hunv. That is the next paragraph in my report. Thank you. 
That is exactly the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mrs. Green has a question. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any segregation according to the serious- 
ness of the offense—whether it is a habitual offender and hardened 
criminal or a youngster who is in trouble for the first time / 

Mr. Hunv. That is a problem in segregation by race. We have 
four institutions, and in each we have the whole gamut of age and 
seriousness of offense. 

Mrs. Green. You have no segregation in institutions by the type 
of offender / 

Mr. Hunvr. Within the institution, yes, we try to sort our young- 
sters in accordance with the kind of boy or girl we have and try to 
place them in cottages with children like themselves. We try to sort 
by age in institutions. 

Mrs. Green. But by institutions? 
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Mr. Hunv. Yes. We are looking toward the day when these 4 
institutions can be used in the manner you imply, where we have more 
sorting among the 4 institutions somed: ay that will avoid this conflict 
of 16- and 17-year olds with 10- and 11-year olds. 

Right now we have this big job on our hands of institutional care. 

One way to look forward to the future would be to think in terms 
of more and more expansion of these institutions to care for these 
youngsters. We are asking for $2.7 million next year to operate these 
four institutions. One of them is going to cost about $3,800 per year 
probably per child for care. We are concerned about that k ind of 
ap pears h because after all, a lot of pretty serious tragedies have hap- 
pened to these youngsters before they vot to the point where they 
were lifted out of the community and out of their family and pl: weed 

La training school for delinquents. 

We do not think it is sound to Jook forward to that way of solving 
his problem. Presumably we are going to have to do more in that 
area, but we think it would be much better to try to avoid some trage- 
cies be fore they happen and see if we cannot short cut some delin- 
quency and he ad it off before it gets to the point where youngsters 
have to be placed in institutions. 

We have to do a good job and a be tter job with the ones we aet, but 
we would like to see fewer of our youngsters ending up in institutions. 

The only answer we can see to that is to get busier in the commu- 
nities where these youngsters live. As we see it, this job of prevent- 
ing delinquency and dealing with delinquency before it gets so serious 
rests p rimarily on the shoul lers of the community where boys and 
eirls are. We think probably the most Import: ini thing we can clo is 
strengthen those community agencies that are dealing with youngsters 
and with their families, the recreation agencies, the churches, the 
health agencies, the casework agencies, public and private, that deal 
with families that have problems. Then those organizations that 
begin to work with youngsters when things go wrong, the police, the 
courts, detention services, probation, and, of course, the institutions 
I have been talking about in the aftercare agencies. 

All those things come into this Rreree. Those organizations are 
going to have to reach more people a at an earlier stage. The Vy have to 
be manned by competent people aes can do the jobs they set out to 
do. They have to have enough resources to work with, and they have 
to work together asa ateam. They have to work in a community that 
presents a climate where youngsters can grow and develop normally, 

Unfortunately, in our State and in all States, I would say across 
the country we fall far short of reaching that goal. A lot of these 
services I am talking about just do not exist in some communities. In 
other communities the ‘y May exist in name only or on a very limited 
sort of basis. We just are not going to solve these problems with a 
popgun. We have to have real cannons and real guns to do this job, 
and it just is not going to happen unless we can sink some real 1 
sources into getting the things done in the local community. 

A part of having things happen in the local community is the kind 
of leadership that can be provided from the State and from the Fed- 
eral Government as far as that goes. In Maryland, as I mentioned, 
when we set up the Bureau of Child Welfare, one of its functions was 
to be that job of helping local communities tackle this problem at a 
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local level. In some other States they have set up machinery of this 
kind, but in many States that kind of approach 1s not happening, at 
least it is not happening on any extensive scale. 

That is one of the most important things that needs to be done. I 
think the Federal Government could go a long way toward stimulat- 
ing that kind of State leadership and toward putting some resources 
into the hands of the people and States that are trying to do this Job 
if it can move ahead with some of these proposals for legisl: ation you 
have before you. 

I have not attempted to analyze the various bills, but there are 
several there that would certainly strengthen the hand of those of us 
in the States who are trying to do this job. 

Looking at Maryland, I think we can find some of the kinds of prob- 
lems I am talking about that will give an indication of what other 
States are up against, too. Take the whole business of police services, 
for example, to juveniles. I think everybody agrees that the police- 
man who works with a 13- or 14- year-old boy or girl has to use a 
different approach and has to have a different kind of knowledge and 
understanding from the officer who works with the adult hardened 
criminal. It is generally conceded that all police departments, even 
if it is only one man, ought to have a specialist in juvenile affairs. 

In Maryland, as far as I know, there are only four police depart- 
ments throughout the State that have any sort of special unit for 


juveniles. One of those just set up their unit a few weeks ago with 
rs encouragement from us. 

. Exnrorr, Let me interrupt to ask you this. Is there under exist- 
ae law any possibility of the policeman from a town of, we will say, 


eight or ten thousand people obtaining training that would make him 
more effective in dealing with juvenile otfenders? 

Mr. Hunr. Yes, it is that kind of thing we would hope to do more 
of if we had some more resources. It is possible now; there are some 
universities that have courses for officers; they give short courses dur- 
ing the summer. Some local police departments—I am not sure 
whether with public funds or contributed funds, but I think with pub- 
lic funds sometimes—they have sent their officers to these courses for 
some additional training. 

With the help of some of our funds from the Children’s Bureau, 
last year we put on a delinquency conference in which we had a special 
session for police officers, which was well attended. We had a na- 
tional expert in juvenile police work, a former policeman and social 
worker, come and meet with these officers. They ate that stuff up. 
They were really interested. They want to do this thing right. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me expand that just a little bit. You say you 
used funds you got from the Children’s Bureau; is that right? 

Mr. Honv. Yes. 

Mr. Se aiiee With which to sponsor this conference on delinquency. 
Those funds, I presume, came to the Department of Welfare of Mary- 
land ¢ 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. About how much money did you have for that con- 
ference and were you just able to use the funds for that purpose be- 
cause you were a good administrator and were able to arrange it or 
were all the States privileged to use some of those funds for the 
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same purpose and did they use them if you know? It is that kind 
of thing I am very much interested in. 

Mr. Hunt. This conference was one that covered re: illy the water- 
front as far as delinquency is concerned. It had to do with children 
in foster care, it had to do with institutional care for children, it had 
to do with strengthening family life and recreation and the whole 
gamut across the board. We were able to get some assistance in put- 
ting on that conference through the funds that come through the 
social service division of the children’s bureau because of its broad 
implications for the welfare of children. 

1 think it really is a good example of the kind of thing that can 
be done, and I would hope we would be able to do more of it if we 
move into one of these programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you hope to follow up with similar conferences 
this year? 

Mr. Hunvr. Yes, we have plans for a similar conference this year. 
We had ie ut 600 people in for that conference, not just profes- 
sionals like police, but a lot of interested citizens. We sat down 
together to get ideas about how to deal with this thing. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What did it cost to put on the conference ? 

Mr. Hunt. I think altogether it ran something like $1,500 to do 
that job from the beginning to the end. We brought in a group of 

national experts that probably are tops in the field and gave our 
people in Maryland a real shot in the arm in terms of how we deal 
with this problem and in terms of getting into action and doing 
something about it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have other States been taking similar steps, so far 
as you know ? 

Mr. Hunv. I do not know of any other State that has done ex- 
actly what we did, but this same general idea has been done in other 
States. How they financed them, I do not know. I know other 
States have had conferences somewhat similar, but the source of 
financing I do not know. But in our case it was extremely useful 
to be able to fall back on this kind of assistance from the Federal 
agency in doing this job. 

Mrs. Green. To go back to the training of police officers, how 
many schools are there for training of police officers in the field of 
juvenile delinquency or in the field of work with youth ? 

Mr. Hunr. I do not know the answer to that, to tell you the truth. 
[ know in Maryland there are none. One of the things that grew 
out, of our conference is a request to the University of Maryland 
to consider setting up a program for trainiing our own local officers 
in the State. I know there has been extensive training in California. 

Mrs. Green. At one place in California it is my impression that 
the length of the course is either 8 or 12 weeks. How much training 
do you really think a police officer can get in that amount of time, to 
work with children that are in trouble? 

Mr. Hunr. That would help, 10 to 12 weeks, T think. Given good 
basic material to work on, you could do a lot in terms of different 

ideas, different concepts, and a little different slant on this job. Ac- 
tually a juvenile officer who works with voungsters has to have a lot 
of understanding of human rel: ationships and the kind of resources 
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there are in the communities that he can put youngsters in touch with 
to get their problems straightened out. 

It is really a field of operation in itself, and there should be the 
same kind of undergraduate and probably graduate preparation actu 
ally in the long run that we have in some other fields of human rela 
tions. That is looking into the future a long Wit} before we have 
that. 

Mrs. Green. Is it not one of your problems that we do not have 
places to give training to police officers in this work 4 

Mr. Hunvr. I think so. 

Mrs. Green. And in the area where this legislation might help ¢ 

Mr. Hunr. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. You speak of the work the policeman needs to do with 
youngsters. Is it not also true that in more than half of the towns 
in the country, of a population of over 10,000, there is not a single 
person assigned to the responsibility for juvenile transgressors on 
who has had any training or special work along this line ¢ 

Mr. Hunr. That is my understanding; that throughout the coun 


try that is about the state of affairs. That Is very import unt. The 
police are one of the first pl ices these youns osters come In contact 
when things begin to go wrohg. The Way they are handled there 
can make a lot of difference. The police are receptive. ‘They would 
like to get these ideas and be able to tackle oe lob better. 

We would like to be in a position to really set up some helpful 


consultation with the police from our ole e. We ure dou go a little 
bit. We would like to work day by day with them. We would like 
to have more of this kind of training activity IL mentioned, on-the 
job tr nine : rs whie h would he Ip a lot. 

Mr. en, Why is it necessary to have policemen? Why 
would it not be better to have a probation officer or somebody that 
would go to the family, if they are asked to do this, rather than a 
uniformed police oflicer / 

Mr. Hunt. That is a cood (1 nestion. I think that it leads Into 
another whole aspect of this thing. Actu: ally, there isa police fin 
tion, ] ai, in this business that 1s mw lavoida ible. It is to the police 
that people complain when something goes wrong. If it turns out 
it is a juvenile involved, tainly it is the police who get into the 
thing first. 

One of the things the police have to learn is what they try to do and 
what they do not trv to do by way of untangling some ‘of these ditter 
ent situations. It is part of the traming they need. The police offi 
cer’ ~ job | is not the ‘ob ot trying to reconstruct a youngster’s lite Ol 
work with a family that is fe ailing to do its job. 

His job is to see that here is a problem situation and to get this 
youngster to the services that can help him out, like probation, 

Mr. Nu HOLSON. The policemen cannot be psychiatrists, 

Mr. Hun. No. 

Mr. Nicuorson. The training they get in a couple of months is 
nothing. Il remember a doctor in a mental institution in Massachusetts 
who went around through the community or had his psychiatrist 20 
around, and when he found a child was not acting too good, had not 
been in trouble yet, but some of these children that lay on the floor 
and kick, there is something the matter with them. Ile stopped de 
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linquency before it started. You can do that if you get the right kind 
of people to talk to the family, whether it is a girl or ‘boy. They prob- 
ably have a little quirk that can be str aightened out. But the minute 

policeman arrests a child, he gets the habit and he does not care 
about being arrested again. He has no fear of the police. He has no 
fear of his family. 

I suggest keeping as far away from the policeman as you can, get 
a Boy Scout leader maybe, who has a troop, to talk to these boys. 
He knows how to handle children, in a way. The policeman does not. 
He is a policeman, if vou know what I mean. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. I would not want to leave the impression 
that we were depending on the police to unscramble some of these 
difficult situations. They are a source frequently through which we 
learn about them and through which other agencies get a chance to 
work. Unfortunately, some of these other agencies are in about the 
same boat the police are, as far as doing the job. Probation, for in- 
stance. In Maryland two counties do not have any probation service 
at all. Fourteen counties have somebody that works at it part time 
and not too much of the time at that, 

In some of the cities we have well-planned probation departments, 
but, unfortunately, we find they are undermanned; there are not 
enough of the officers to go around. 

Then one of the problems is that the people who come into these 
jobs so many times have not had any experience or training in the jobs 
they take on. It is generally accepted, I think, that the best training 
for a person in prob: ition as well as some of these other fields is train- 
ing in social work. Throughout the State of Maryland, including 
Baltimore City, we only have 514 people working at probation who 
have had training in social work. 

Mr. Nrenonson. Social workers could find out from the teachers 
in the public schools when these children’s I. Q. is low. You probably 
have special classes in Maryland, they do in other States. 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Nicrotson. The teachers know whether these boys and girls 
have got an I. Q. that is pretty low and they have to work with their 
hands instead of with their books. So a social worker could go into 
« family like that and be of a a great deal of value even before the 
child ever was delinquent so far as the law was concerned. 

Mr. Hunr. That is right. I think one of the most important things 
we can do about this whole business is gear our programs in the com- 
Iunities so we learn about these youngsters early before they get 
into trouble, so that we can have services, caseworkers, and ministers 
as far as that goes and other people who are skilled working with 
these families and trying to straighten out some of these problems 
hefore they get too bad. I think that is a secret of a lot of this business 
we are talking about. 

Mrs. Green. For the record, you would not for one moment equate 
juvenile delinquency with a low I. Q., would you ? 

Mr. Hunt. No. Iam afraid it covers all scales of mental ability. 
The youngsters that end up in the training school generally speaking 
fall a little lower in the scale than the average, but unfortunately we 
find too many boys and girls with good abilities falling into the trap 
of some of these difficulties tod: ay. 
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Mr. Exxrorr. This is a question I have no information on, and I 
just ask your observation. 

Are the churches doing a good deal in their ministerial training 
programs now to train people in the viewpoint of their being alole 
to help out in preventing juvenile delinquency and rehabilitating 
youngsters who have tendencies along those lines ? 

Mr. Hunr. I have been discussing this with ministers lately, 
because I think too that is an important question. The family ministe: 
is ina strategic position to get into some of these situations early and 
to have frequently some potent influence provided he understands 
human relations well enough and what the problems are so he cat 
deal with them. 

I find there is some movement in ministerial training of giving 
ministers some of the background they need to cope with family prob 
lems, for example, which tie directly into delinquency. 

I think that isa hopeful sign. I think the more of that we can hav: 
the better. They frequently can get to some of these situations earl) 
in the game. 

Mr. Danstepr. I think there is also a development whereby in 
number of metropolitan communities both the Catholic and Protest: 
groups assign chaplains to the juvenile court who perform a ate 
function in terms of tying the child into a church group in the com 
munity . Lim: .wine you have that at least in Baltimore cit \. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. One of the most important things | 
think that needs to happen in any community that is tackling this 
preenen is this business of coordination. We have these various 
agencies too Many times each doing a little piece of the proble mm. We 
ome this agency concerned with this particular type of youngster 
and they Vv do their bit of the job and nobody looks at the other young 
sters in the family or the ce! as a whole and tries to tackle this 
from a broad standpoint. I thir 1k in eve ry comn unity today that 
has at 1} vision in regard to doing anything about this prob lem one of 
the most important things is this business of coordination of services, 
getting a broad approac h to these children and their families and to 
the community problems and arranging for agencies and interested 
persons in the community to really take a teamwork approach to this 
thing and push it hard and work together. 

That is one of the things we are short on in Maryland, as other 
States are. We set up a few months ago or rather the Governor set 
up a commission on prevention and treatment of delinquency and 
brought in a group of citizens as well as some of the public and private 
agencies on a statewide basis that are interested in this. They were 
given the assignment of putting together a plan of action for Mary- 
land. That is coordinated with our bureau because we staff that 
organization. 

Mr. Nicuotson. What is the percentage of delinquency ? 

Mr. Hunt. As compared to children in the community ? 

Mr. NicHorson. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. For Maryland I cannot tell you. Across the country it 
is about 2 percent of the youngsters that are coming into courts. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Is the 2 percent apt to be more in cities than in 
rural areas ? 
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Mr. Hunr. Yes; I think that would be true. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not just a city problem. It would be nice if it was. But 
in too m: uy of our rural communities we are having outbreaks and a 
steady flow of some of the kinds of problems that are so glaring in 
some of the cities. 

I heard a day or two ago, for example, of a couple of our rural com- 
munities on the Eastern Shore where two gangs of boys are having 
some real gang warfare down there in this very rural community. It 
is the same kind of thing that makes the newspapers in the cities. 

Unfortunately, this thing is not restricted to the urban areas. We 
have the same need for a real attack on this thing in some of our rura 
communities that we have in the cities. 

It is not going to happen though, I think, unless we have some real 
stimulation and some leadership and some help to those rural com- 
munities from some kind of State agencies. We have set ourselves up 
to do that. 

We have a couple of people working part time at it. But we are 
way behind schedule. One of our problems that you could help solve 
with this legislation would be to he Ip us get staffe d better to encour: age 
local communities to do this job and help get this teamwork approac ch 
in both urban and rural settings. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Have you analyzed your figures in Maryland, Mr. 
Hunt, and if so, from the analysis can you determine what the corre- 
lation is between juve nile deli Inquency On the one hand and a low or 
high 1Q on the other? Has there been an analysis on that! 

Mr. Hunr. You would be surprised at what we do not know in 
Maryland about this problem. It is one of the things we are most 
concerned about. We do not know how many youngsters are coming 
into court throughout the State of Maryland. No State agency pre 
vious to the establishment of the bureau had ever undertaken the task 
of collecting even the simplest kind of statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency. 

We are doing it now for the first time this year. We have all the 
courts or practically all of them now submitting a report on each 
youngster that comes into court, giving us certain basic facts about the 
case. We hope this year for the first time to have at least the number 
of youngsters that are becoming delinquent throughout the State 
and something about them. 

In answer to your question, I would answer it generally by saying 
that in our training schools we do, of course, do some testing and, gen- 
erally speaking, the youngsters who end up in our training schools fall 
lower in the scale of ability than average. That is an average. 

Mr. Danstepr. Probably that is because they are the one who got 
aught. 

Mr. Hunr. You probably have something there. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there any real correlation between the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency and broken homes ? 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. Out of my general experience I made a study my- 
self in a training school which brought out the fact that there was a 
high percentage -of broken homes represented in the families of the 
youngsters. Of course, the very experience of living in a home that 
breaks m: iy have something to do with what happens to the young- 
sters. The same things that create the problems in that family probably 
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created problems for these children as they were growing up. Un- 
doubtedly I think there is a relationship between those two sets of 
figures. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What appears to be the relationship, if you can answer 
the question in general terms, between church attendance or church 
membership on the one side and juvenile delinquency on the other? 

To state it another way, do you get more delinquents from homes 
that do not have church affiliations than you do from homes that 
attend church regularly or hold membe ‘rship in churches? 

Mr. Hunv. I was thinking of this. You reminded me of a story 
I heard of a judge giving a lecture to a youngster in court about this 
very question of church attendance. After his lecture he proceeded 
to ask more about the offense, and it turned out that the boy was on 
his way home from church when he stole the car 

But that is not the answer to your question. I do not have any 
real nguses that I can pull out to give you on our situation in Mary- 
land, but I do not think there is any question but what the youngsters 
who gO to chure! ! regularly ana who come from families that partic 
ipate in chureh programs are in) a much less vulnerable position. I 
think we would find we fewer youngsters from that group than we 
would have from the group that are not participating in church pro 


orams. I have madea lot of speeches to church groups lately, and the 
thing I am hi ammering away at is they should reach out and get more 
youngsters into their programs and design their programs in such a 


way that “Ta youngsters they are not now reaching would like to be 
in their activities and would have a chance to profit from them. 

I think there is a lot to be done in that area if enough of us work 
on it to get it done 

Mr. Exuiorr. I feel sure the answer to this question is “Yes,” but 
I want it for the record if you ia | care to state. 

Are there fewer delinquents who belong to the Boy Scout and the 
Girl Scout organizations than there are among those youngsters who 
do not ? 

Mr. Hunr. Again, I do not have any real statistics. T have a strong 
feeling that those youngsters who pi tic ipate in recreational activities 
and have a rather full life and interests are less vulnerable. It plays 
a pat ‘Ln although neither recreation nor church programs nor these 
other activities such as schools and their general program are neces- 
early an answer to the really mixed-up youngster who has problems 
that take really careful individu: i] counseling from a skilled person. 

They help set a scene which is conducive to youngsters sts ing on 
the right track, but it takes a lot more than th: it with some of these 
youngsters to deal with the problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How is the voungster who really needs help going to 
get help when there are no psychiatrists, for instance. | 

Mr. Hunt. Well, that is one of the things we are driving at here. 
We have to man our services in such a way that they are accessible to 
these youngsters and they can be available. These kids are not going 
to pound on doors looking for help. We have to find them. “That 
means we have to have enough ee In every community to do 
that job. It is not necessarily psyel Niatrists. That is almost hopeless. 

It is going to be years be fore we find enough psychiatrists to meet 
the need. | ut we have to have some to fal] back on in the more diffieult 
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cases. We need social workers, psychologists, skilled people who can 
be taught to understand and to do the job under skilled supervision. 
They have a lot to contribute in some of these troubled situations. 

I think if we can get some of the money you talk about for training 
for example, of these people it will make a tremendous ae 
We are doing the job in all these fields with people by and large who 
do not have enough training to do what has to be done. If we can 
strengthen our formal training programs and have funds to get some 
of these people into them, and if we can move into broad training pro- 
grams on the job of the kind we talked about for the police we can go 
a long way toward imparting a better understanding so that more of 
these youngsters can be dealt with in their own communities than is 
hi ap pe ning how. 

To go back to these questions you asked awhile ago, [ think that 
really brings out one of the important problems we have in Maryland, 
which is the need to gather a lot more facts than we have now about 
these youngsters and about ome we are dealing with them. It would 
be perfectly possible under some of this legislation for us to strengthen 
our research, for example. We gather some statistics, but we do not 
have a chance to do research. ‘That is the way we get answers to some 
questions you r aised saanie ago. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do these bills before the ¢ ominittee in your judgment 
go well into the area that needs to be served in providing additional 
aids against juvenile delinquency / 

Mr. Hunr. Yes. There are so many that I certainly cannot claim 
to analyze them. But generally speaking it seems to me that they 
make a good start in the direction we need to go. There isa strong em- 
phasis, for example, on this business of community organization, get- 
ting communities to do a better job themselves a nd helping communi- 
ties. That, I think, is important. Funds are needed to strengthen 
our hands in doing that. 1 think that would be very useful. 

Then this training of personnel comes into these bills. If there is 
anything basic in this whole business, it is that. Under these proposals 
it would be possible to strengthen, I think, research activities. Then 
there is this business of special projects and experimentation. We 
are far from knowing the answers as to how to do this job’ 

For example, a couple of years ago we set up a new program in 
Maryland of forestry camps for youngsters from the training schools. 
That was new and different. I think it is going to have a real con- 
tribution in cases of these older boys. I think we will be able to reach 
some of those in the camps we cannot reach in the training schools. 
I think that is just the beginning. 

We have to look at these youngsters and have ideas we have not 
dreamed of at this point. We can get a lot of help in doing that sort 
of thing from funds that could come from the Federal Government, 
provided they are not tied up too tight in terms of how they can be 
used. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Would this be done in a better way by the local 
communities and States rather than have the Federal Government 
step in and do this work ? 

Mr. Hun. The States have had a long time to do it. This delin- 
quency problem is not new. It has been serious for years. 
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I remember 20 years ago talking to groups in communities. They 
got all stirred up and thought they were going to do something about 
it, and nothing much happened. It isa job for the local communi- 
ties and a job for the States to help those local communities. But, 
speaking for a State, I need all the backing I can get in doing this 
job and all the resources we can get our hands on to help local com- 
munities do a better job right at home. 

I would appreciate the stimulation that would come from ideas and 
funds from the Federal Government in doing this job. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Some States have lived with it for longer than 
20 or 25 years. This doctor I spoke about when I first asked the ques- 
tion, he set up a clinic in the city of Worcester, a big city, where the 
parents could bring these children and let them use some of their 
psychiatry on the children. It worked. The »y would have been in 
some mental hospital by the time they were 18 or 19 if they had not 
gotten them in time. 

That was purely a local thing, and the superintendent of that hos- 
pital got extra money from the State when he showed the Ways and 
Means Committee the good that was being done. I think the people 
have to be more or less sold on this themselves. 

In my own county, or in my own district court, the judge could not 
appoint a man this year for just the kind of work you are talking 
about who was not a policeman, but a kind of probation officer, who 
went around and talked to the boys, whether they were in trouble or 
not. We did not get the appropriation from the State. 

It has not been sold to the responsible people in the State that are 
looking out for this delinquency. 

Mr. Hunr. I think that is our basie problem. 

Mr. Nicnorson. How are you going to get money here if the people 
back home with all this stuff right under their noses do not do any- 
thing about it or cannot do anything about it? What kind of argu- 
ment are we cand to have trying to get money from the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Hounr. I think there is, in the first place, a tremendous amount 
of interest in this whole business of delinquency. I would not want 
to minimize what has happened over the years in States and local 
communities. There has been real progress. 

Then, of course, this legislation, I think all the legislation you are 
contemplating here has matching features and does provide for con- 
tributions from the States and localities. JI think that the Federal 
Government frequently has been able to move ahead and stimulate 
activity of this kind and has been helpful to communities in other 
fields. 

We all move along together when we all get into this act with 

each of us playing his respective tole, helpful to the local community. 
[t is helpful to the community to have the State take an interest; it 
is helpful to the State to have the Federal interest. I guess one of 
our troubles is we want to move so fast. Four years ago when you 
started to talk about this legislation in Congress some of the young- 

ters now in our State reformatories were beginning to move into 
edit field of delinquency. I guess that is what bothers us on the firing 
line. We want to get into this thing and get some of this headed off 
before it is too late. 
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Mr. Exvuiorr. Mr. Hunt, we thank you very much for your very 
helpful suggestions and your very able discussion of this problem. 

Mr. Hunv. I would like to thank you for your interest. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your concern with it, too. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And we thank you, Mr. Danstedt. 

Mr. Danstepr. Thank you, Mr. Elliott and Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Next we have the gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. 
Green. Mrs. Green of Oregon is coming. 

It is my happy privilege at this time to introduce as the next wit- 
ness, Mrs. Edith Green, a Representative in the Congress from the 
State of Oregon. In her first term in Congress, the 84th Congress, 
Mrs. Green was one of the early if not the earliest sponsor of one of 
the bills now before this committee. I know that Mrs. Green has 
done lots of work in preparing the data pertaining to her bill and 
in preparing the statement that she will make to the committee at 
this time. 

I will say to you, Mrs. Green, that I as the chairman of this sub- 
committee want to thank you for the very great deal of time and 
effort you have given in preparing the analysis of juvenile-delin- 
quency legislation, a copy of which I hold in my hand and which I 
assume you will refer to as you go along. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDITH GREEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and my apolo- 
gies for the delay here. I had a group of students from Williams 
College that I had promised to meet with, so I left to be with them 
a few minutes. 

[ appreciate the opportunity of appearing here this morning in 
support of the provision of H.R. 652—and of the similar bills before 
this subeommittee—for a program of assistance to and cooperation 
with States in strengthening and improving their own and local 
programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

At the outset, I must make clear to you and to the other members 
of this subcommittee that I do not pretend to be an expert on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency. My lack of expertness, however, is 
not a mark of any lack of interest in this important subject. I ap- 
proach the subject as a teacher, as a mother, as a legislator, and as a 
person who for years has worked for community betterment projects 
of deep concern to the continued well being of the people of my State. 

You have already had appearing before you experts who have 
testified as to the nature and scope of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States today. I will not repeat to you the statistics they have 
eiven you as to the shoe ‘king rise in the ine idence of juvenile crime for 
the seventh successive year. Asa matter of fact, you do not need my 
repetition of these facts to underscore the seriousness of the present 
situation. You have but to listen to the radio, read your daily papers 
and periodicals, or see and hear your television programs. This public 
concern with the problems of juvenile delinquency is not out of keep- 

ng with the seriousness of the problem. It is a reflection of what this 
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continued rise in delinquency portends for the future—for the future 
welfare of millions of children and youth. 

Neither does this public concern about juvenile delinquency evidence 
an unawareness of the fact that the number of children who get into 
trouble with the police is but a small—a very small—percentage of the 
total number of children and youth in the United States. As I have 
said repeatedly before, and as I shall continue to repeat, the majority 
of the young men and women of our Nation are fine, decent, upstanding 
young citizens who will, one day, be worthy of assuming their right 
ful place as citizens of our country. 

But while we should not overemphasize the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency we should not, by the same token, underestimate the 
problem. 

I need not remind you, Mr. Chairman, or any of the other members 
of this subcommittee, that the original resolution authorizing a Senate 
subcommittee to investigate juvenile de linquency in the United States 
was passed almost 4 years ago. As that investigation proceeded, dur- 
ing that period, the number of youngsters getting into trouble with 
the law continued to rise. The time has come for congressional ac 
tion. We cannot longer sit idly by while the States and localities are 
losing their fight against juvenile delinquency. 

There can be little room for doubt but that this is a matter of vital 
Federal concern. The vastly increased mobility of our population is 
testimony to the fact that the de ‘linquent who is not given the needed 
treatment in State X will end up in State Y, hundreds of miles away, 
at the cost of thousands of dollars annually to State Y. We can no 
longer treat delinquency as an isolated problem of concern only to the 
State or locality where the delinquent by chance commits the delin- 
quent act. 

It is sheer nonsense to say that the Federal Government has no 
concern with programs for the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Cai we say that the Federal Government is concerned 
with research into plant and animal disease and pest control—but that 
when it comes to the question of researches into the latest techniques 
for the control of juvenile delinquency the Federal Govern 
ment is not concerned? We authorize Federal research into hoof 
and-mouth diseases of animals. Are we reluctant to authorize Fed- 
eral grants for demonstration projects for juvenile-delinquency pre 
vention ¢ 

Why is hoof-and-mouth disease any more of a Federal problem than 
our problem children? We make grants to the States for teachers 
of agriculture and industrial subjects, and for the training of teach- 
ers of these subjects. Are these subjects any more important than 
training personnel to work with boys and girls who are in trouble, 
and are we less concerned, or is it ay less of a Federal concern / 

I cannot subscribe, Mr. Chairman, to any notion that there is any- 
thing forbidding about Federal jurisdiction in matters of human 
welfare which, by the same token, is the less forbidding when we 
talk about the he alth of hogs or poultry or cattle. If we are not even 
more concerned about the future welfare of our children, we should 
at least be as concerned about it as we are about stopping the spread 
of hoof-and-mouth disease. 
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I shall not belabor ap? point. I raise it because it has come up be- 
fore and will come up again, and it seems to me we must, therefore, 
dispose of this pere pater, ¢ charge once » and for all. 

The Federal Government has a legitimate concern with its chil- 
dren and youth. ‘That concern is great, whether they are crippled 
children for whom the Federal Government !as expressed its 
concern tangibly for over 20 years now, or whether they are delin- 
quent children—for whom the Federal Government will express its 
concern in the near future, I hope, by the adoption of a program such 
as the one I propose to assist States and localities in their efforts 
control and prevent juvenile delinquency. 

Two legislative proposals are before this subcommittee. To facil- 
itate the study of these measures by the subcommittee, I have pre- 
pared the comparison, to which you referred just a few moments ago, 
of the major provisions of these proposals. I submit it now, Mr. 
Chairman, and ask that it be made a part of the record of my re- 
marks i 

Mr. Exxsorr. Without objection, the analysis of juvenile-delin- 
quency legislation, dated Mareh 15, 1957, from the office of Mrs. 
Green, will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





ANALYSIS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY LEGISLATION 
OBJECTIVES OF LEGISLATION 


1. Better State and local planning for improving programs for the prevention, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

2. A greater degree of coordination within each State of the programs of the 
various State and local agencies concerned with the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinqueney. 

3. Increased cooperation between voluntary and governmental organizations, 
including those concerned with the welfare, health (including mental health), 
education, and recreation of children and youth. 

+. Development of training programs for a wide variety of kinds of personnel 
in many agencies and institutions concerned with juvenile delinquency. 

5. Stimulation of demonstration projects to test new methods and techniques 
for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

6. Encouragement of research activities to help develop new ways of helping 
delinquent youth, and also for evaluating the effectiveness of present programs 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


To date, in the House of Representatives, 11 bills have been introduced pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Federal program to assist States and localities 
in their efforts to control juvenile delinquency. 

The majority of these bills—eight of them—are the same as the bill which 
passed the Senate during the closing days of the last Congress. These bills 
are H. R. 652 (Green of Oregon), H. R. 1053 (Bennett), H. R. 2495 (Roosevelt), 
H. R. 3112 (Teller), H. R. 3859 (Perkins), H. R. 3960 (Chudoff), H. R. 4010 
(Zelenko), H. R. 4489 (Addonizio). 

Two of these bills—H. R. 5539 (Frelinghuysen) and H. R. 5696 (Elliott) 
embody the recommendations of the administration in this area 

One bill, H. R. 5048 (Anfuso), is the same in most respects as the Green bill, 
except that the administration of the program would be placed in the Depart- 
ment of Justice rather than in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

All bills except the Anfuso bill have been referred to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, where they have in turn been referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education. 

The Anfuso bill has been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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In the Senate the provisions of the Green bill are embodied in 8. 481 (Hen- 
nings, Kefauver, and Langer), 8S. 867 (Humphrey), and 8. 872 (Humphrey). 
The administration proposals are embodied in S. 1455 (Wiley, Ives, Thye, and 
Javits). The Senate bills have been referred to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

It is expected that hearings on the bills referred to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will begin before the Special Education Subcommittee 
around April 1. 

PROGRAMS CONTEMPLATED 


1. Federal grants-in-aid to the States to assist them in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

2. Federal grants for training personnel for work in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

3. Federal grants for research for speciul projects in this field. 

4. Increased Federal activity by way of studies, technical assistance, dissem 
ination of information, and short-term training for the more technical aspects 
of work in this field. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


To be administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(all bills except H. R. 5048). 


COMPARISON OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF GREEN BILL (H. R. 652) WITH 
ADMINISTRATION BILL (H. R. 5539) 


GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVING STATE AND LOCAL PrRoGRAMS 


GREEN BILL ADMINISTRATION BILL 





A. Section 201—Authorized appropria- 
tions 
For fiscal year 1958, $5 million. 
For fiscal year 1959, $7.5 million. 
For fiscal year 1960, $10 million. 
For the next 4 fiscal years, such sums 
as Congress may determine. 
Comment.—Contemplate a 7-year pro- 
gram. 


B. Section 202—Purposes for which 
Federal funds may be used 


1. Determining most urgent needs of 
States and localities. 

2. Developing a plan of priorities for 
meeting these needs in a coordinated 
and balanced manner. 

3. Coordinating, on a continuing basis, 
execution of these plans. 

4. Providing, either directly or 
through contracts with private volun- 
tary organizations, demonstrations of 
approved services for the location, 
treatment and aftercare of delinquent 
youth. 

5. Conducting research and investiga- 
tions to assess causes and extent of 
juvenile delinquency, effectiveness of 
existing programs, and to develop im- 
proved methods for the control of juve- 
nile delinquency. Research to be done 
either directly or through contracts with 
private voluntary organizations. 

(For plant provision relating to train- 
ing of personnel, see section 2083 (BE), 
below.) 


Comparable provision in section 101 
which provides: 

For fiscal year 1958, $2 million. 

For next 4 fiscal years, not more than 
$4 million annually. 


Comment.—Contemplates a 5-year 
program. 


1. Comparable provision in section 
102 (a) but omits term “most urgent.” 

2. Comparable provision in section 
102 (a) but omits term “priorities” and 
“coordinated and balanced manner.” 

3. Comparable provision in section 
102 (b). 

4. Comparable provision in section 
102 (d), but omitting phrase describing 
how demonstrations are to be provided. 


5. Comparable provision in section 
102 (e), but omtting phrase describing 
how research and investigations are to 


6. Training personnel employed «01 
preparing for employment in juvenile 
delinquency programs, including insti 


tutional and in-service training 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF GREEN BILL (H. R. 652) WITH 
ADMINISTRATION BILL (H. R. 5539)—Continued 


GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVING STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS—Con. 


GREEN BILL 


C. Section 2038.—State plan require- 
ments 

1. “Designate a State agency which 

shall either directly or through arrange- 

ments with other State or local agencies 

carry out the purposes of section 202.” 


2. Show that in developing the plan 
there has been “consultation with and 
among representatives” of State agen- 
cies concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency, including, to the extent feasi- 
ble, certain designated types of agencies 
and also provides for the participation 
of such agencies in carrying out the 
purposes of section 202 and for coor- 
dination of public and voluntary serv- 
ices Within the State. 

3. Provide for financial participation 
by the State. 

1. Provide for the establishment of a 
State advisory council representative of 
voluntary organizations, professional 
associations, and civic groups. 


5. Provide for determining most ur- 
gent needs of the State, for developing 
plans for strengthening and improving 
such programs, and for planning and 
initiating a program of training of spec- 
ialized personnel. 

6. Provide for making reports to the 
Secretary of HEW. 

7. Provide for methods of administra- 
tion necessary for the proper and effi- 
cient operation of the plan, including 
establishment of a merit system with 
proyiso permitting Secretary of HiW 
to exempt portions of plan from merit 
system requirements when he deems it 
not feasible or if it would result in un- 
due delay. 


D. Section 204—AlUotments 


1. Sums appropriated to be allotted 
in ratio of child population, with mini- 
mum of $50,000 to each State. 

2. For use during the first 2 years of 
the program, each State is to be paid 
$50,000 which need not be matched, 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


1. Comparable provisions in section 
103 (a) which provides: “Provide for 
the administration of the plan by a 
single State agency through arrange- 
ments With other State or local agen 
cies.” 

2. Comparable provision in section 
103 (c) which requires that the State 
plan provide measures designed to 
achieve effective, continuing coordina- 
tion between programs of State and 
local agencies and between such pro- 
grams and the activities of voluntary 
organizations. 


> 


3. Same provision in section 103 (d). 


!. Comparable provision in section 
103 (b) but requiring the State advisory 
council to consist of representatives of 
(1) State agencies responsible for servy- 
ices to or care of delinquent youth and 
representative of juvenile 
courts, probation and policy services ; 
(2) representatives of voluntary organ 
izations responsible for services to de- 
linquent youth and of professional and 
civic groups concerned with the prob- 
lems of children and youth. 

5. Comparable provision in section 
103 (e) which requires the State plan 
to provide for carrying out the first four 
purposes set forth in section 102 (all 
except research) for carrying out all of 
them. 

6. Comparable provision in section 
103 (2g). 

7. Comparable provision in section 
103; proviso with respect to merit sys 
tem prohibits Secretary from withhold 
ing approval of a plan if State law, en- 
acted prior to enactment of Federal Act, 
prevents merit system provided plan 
provides that only qualified personne! 
will be employed. 


persons 


1. Same provision in section 104 (a) 
except that the minimum allotment to 
each State is to be $30,000. 


2. Same provision in section 104 (b). 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF GREEN BILL (H. R. 652) WITH 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


(H. R. 5539)—Continued 


GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVING STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS—Con. 


GREEN BILI 


9 


3. Provides for reallotment from 
time to time of unused allotments from 
States which cannot use their allot 
ments to States which can. Reallot- 
ment to be based on same ratio as orig 
inal allotment. 
BE. Section 507 (b) State matching 
State matching is required for the 
Federal funds granted for strengthen 
ing and improving State and local serv- 
ices to control juvenile delinquency. 
Matching varies inversely to per capita 
income of State but in no case is the 
State share to be more than 66°%5 per 
cent or less than 354% percent except 
that matching ratio for Hawaii and 
Alaska is to be 50-50 and Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands need match only 


231 percent, 


GRANTS FOR TRAID 


1. Nection of] {uthorized appropria- 


tions 


For fiscal year 1958, $5 million. 


For each of the next 7 fiscal years, 
such sums as the Congress may deter- 
mine, 

Comments.—Contemplates an 8-year 
program 
which 


B. Section 802—Purposes for 


funds may be used 
Grants to States and to approved 
nonprofit institutions of higher learn- 
ing to pay cost of training personnel 
employed or preparing for employment 
in juvenile delinquency programs. 
1. State matching.—None required. 


ADMINISTRATION BILI 


3. No comparable provision 


Same provision in section 405 (b), 
except that Hawaii is treated as a State 
for matching purposes, and Guam is 
treated like Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands for matching purposes. 


Comparable provision in section 301 
Which provides: For fiscal year, 
158, SHOO.000 
For each of the next 4 fiscal years, 
uch sums as the Congress may deter 
inine, but not more than S2 million in 
any 1 year 
t 


Comments.—Contemplates a 5-year 


program. 


Same provision in section 302 (b) 
except omits word “approved” in de 
scribing institutions: mentions “public 
institutions of higher learning.”’ 


1. Section 302 (b) provides that Fed- 
eral funds can be used to pay only part 
of the costs. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


1. Section 401. 


tiOnNs 


juthorized appropria- 


For fiscal year 1958, $1 million. 

For each of the next 6 fiscal years, 
such sums as the Congress may deter 
mine. 

Comments.—Contemplates a T-year 
program 


Comparable provision in section 201 

a) which provides: 

lor fiscal year 1958S, $500,000. 

For each of the next 4 fiscal years, 
such sums as the Congress may deter 
mine, but not more than $2 million in 
any 1 year. 

Comments Contemplates a 


program 


5-year 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF GREEN BILL (H. R. 652) WITH 
ADMINISTRATION BILL (H. R. 5589)—Continued 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


GREEN BILI 


RB. Section gO2 


Purposes for which 
funds may be used 

For grants to States and to public 
and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning or research for special 
projects carried out directly or through 
contracts With private voluntary or- 
ganizations where such projects hold 
promise of making a substantial con- 
tribution to strengthening or improve- 
ment of programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency. 


State may expend funds either di- 
rectly or through political subdivisions 
of the State. 

If direct services are to be provided 
to children, prior approval must be by 
State agency supervising administra- 
tion of State plan. 

1. State matching.—None required. 

GENERAI 


4. Section 501. 


1. Make studies, investigations, dem- 
onstrations and reports that will pro- 


mote the strengthening of programs for 
the control of juvenile delinquency. 


2. Cooperate with and render tech- 
nical assistance to the States. 

3. Disseminate information as to the 
studies, investigations, demonstrations, 
and reports. 

t. Provide until June 30, 1959, short- 
term courses of training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to 
control of juvenile delinquency, except 
no course shall be provided to any in- 
dividual for a period in excess of a 
vear, 


B. Section 502.—Regulations 
Authorizes the Secretary to make 


regulations. 
(. Section 503.—Annual report 
Secretary is directed to include in his 
annual report a full report of the ad- 
ministration of the act. 
D. Section 504. 
propriations 


Authorization of ap- 


Authorizes to be included each year 
in the appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of HEW such sums as may be 
hecessary for the administration of the 
act. 


1003 a pt, 1 i 


{uthority of Secretary 


Continued 


ADMINISTRATION BILI 


Comparable provision in section 201 
(b) providing for grants to States and 
to public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher learning or research for 
demonstrations and studies which hold 
promise of making a substantial con- 
tribution to strengthening and improv- 
ing programs in all or several States or 
toward meeting juvenile delinquency 
control problems of special national 
significance or concern, 

No comparable provisions. 


Same provision in section 201 (b). 
Section 201 (b) provides that Fed- 


eral funds can be used to pay only part 
of the costs. 


PROVISIONS 


Comparable provision in section 401 
(a) authorizes Secretary to make 
studies, investigations, and reports on 
matters relating to control of juvenile 
delinquency including effectiveness of 
programs carried out under the act. 
Does not mention demonstrations. 

Same provision in section 401 (a). 


No specifie provision, 


Same provision in section 401 (a) 
except no time limitation. 


Same provision in section 401 (b). 


Same provision in section 401 (c). 


Same provision in section 401 (d). 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF GREEN BILL (H. R. 652) WITH 
ADMINISTRATION BILL (H. R. 5539)—Continued 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—Continued 


GREEN BILL 


E. Section 507 (C)—Definition of “child 
population” 

Deiines “child population” as mean- 
ing the child population under the age 
of 21. 

I’. Section 507 (D)—--Definition of pro- 
gram 

Defines programs for the “diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency” to include programs for the 
control and treatment of youthful of- 
fenders up to the age of 21 years. 

G. Section 507 (A)—Definition of 
“State” 

State is defined to include Alaska, 
Hawaii, District of Columbia, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


H. Section 596—-Withholding of pay- 
ments—judicial review 
Sets forth conditions under which 


the Secretary may withhold payments 
provision tor ju icial re- 


INAKeES 


I. Section 568—Cumulative report to 
Congress 
Requires Secretary, not later than 
January 1, 1968, to send to President 
for transmission to Congress, report of 


experience under the act, together with 


his recommendations and those of the 
advisory council, on expiration, contin- 
uation, or revision of act. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCHI 


A. Section 101 
cil 
Council established in Department of 
HEW «< Secretary and 21 
members appointed by the Secretary. 


Establishment of Coun- 


msisting of 


Provides that members appointed are 
to be eminent in fields related to ju- 
venile delinquency, with examples 
given. 


Provides that in making appoint- 
ments Secretary should give considera- 
tion to nominations made by certain 


named organizations. 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Same provision in section 405 (c). 


No comparable provision. 


405 (a ) 


section 
Guam, 


definition in 
addition of 


same 


with the 


sume provision in section 404. 


106, ex- 
and recom- 


council are 


Same provision in section 
cept date is January 1, 1961, 
mendations of the advis« ry 


not required. 


ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Comparable provision in section 402 
(a) except that Council to include also 
from Departments 
Interior, and Agri- 


sentati 
Labor, 


one re r 
of Justice, 
eulture 

Comparable provision in section 402 
(a) states that appointed members are 
to be authorities in professional or tech- 

al fields related to juvenile delin- 
quency or persons representative of the 
general public who are leaders in pro- 
vrams concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency. 

No comparable provision. 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF GREEN BILL (H. R. 652) WITH 
ADMINISTRATION BILL (H. R. 5539)—Continued 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—Continued 


GREEN BILL ADMINISTRATION BILL 


B. Section 102—Term of appointment 

Provides for 4-year terms for ap- No comparable provision. 
pointed members of the Council, with 
staggered terms. 


0. Section 103—Council’s reports 
Requires Council to submit an an- No comparable provision. 
nual report which the Secretary must 
submit to the Congress. Also provides 
for special reports. 


D. Section 104—Comment on 8special 
projects 
Authorizes council to comment on No comparable provision. 
and make recommendations with re- 
spect to applications for special 
projects. 


E. Section 105—Voting procedures in 
Council 


Decisions of Council are to be by No comparable provision. 
majority vote with Secretary voting on 
in case of tie. 
F. Section 106—Compensation of 
Council members 

Compensation not to exceed $50 per Comparable provision in section 
day plus expenses. 402 (b). 

G. Section 107—Officials of Council 

Requires Council to elect a Chair- No comparable provision. 
man and a secretary: Secretary of the 
Department of HEW to provide as- 
sistunce to the Council. 

Mr. Green. I do not intend to burden this subcommittee with a 
detailed analysis of the differences between the two proposals. Those 
differences are set forth in the analysis which I have submitted. 

I do want, however, to make a few general remarks concerning the 
differences and similarities between these proposals. . 

Mr. Ex.itorr. Mrs. Green, before you get into that I would like to 
volunteer this observation about this matter. We are speaking about 
the role of the Federal Government. The Federal Government has, 
by the nature of the powers granted it and by virtue of the fact that 
it has pretty well taken over the major sources of revenue in the 
country, the responsibility, I feel, to help States and local communi- 
ties do those legitimate functions that they cannot do well for them- 
selves. And it is with that feeling that I agree with you whole- 
heartedly that the Federal Government has a role in aiding the 
States and local communities toward the solution of this problem. 
I personally wish it were possible that the Federal Government did 
not have many of the responsibilities that it has under the situation 
that we live in. I wish it were possible that the communities were able 
to do many of these things for themselves that they talk to us about 
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helping them do. But as long as we are getting Sa revenue, the huge 
taxes, that we are getting from the people, I think it is in the nature 
of fairness that we he ‘Ip them out, 

[ might go farther and say in the southern part of the country now 
we are besieged—and your reference to the hoof-and-mouth disease 
reminded me of this—we are besieged with a terrible plague of the 
so-called fire ants which is about to eat us up, and we are appealing 
to the United States Department of Agriculture to help us out in cor- 
relating a program to get rid of those fire ants. We are asking the 
Federal Government to help us a little bit not only in the correlation 
of a program but in the financing of what it will take to get rid of 
them. 

I just wanted to say, before you passed into the more complete 
detailed analysis, that I am in complete agreement that there is a 
Federal concern here greater than for hundreds of the purposes for 
which the Federal Government spends money. 

Mrs. GREEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to hear 
the opinion you have just expressed. I must say I get concerned at 
times when, as you say, the Federal Government moves in right away 
when you have these biting ants—is that what you call them ¢ 

Mr. Exniorr. Fire ants. 

Mrs. Green. And you do not hear anything about whether it is a 
Federal problem or not, they just move in. But when you have a 
problem about girls and boys, you have all these cliches and arguments 
about whether or not it is of concern to the Federal Government. 

For example, last year we tried desperately to get an appropr lation 
of $100,000 for the Children’s Bureau for more trained consultants in 
this field, and we could not get enough funds. Yet, with comparative 
ease, we vote 5] million to Agriculture for the study of diseases of 
plants, animals, pigs, and chickens. I cannot help asking the question: 
How important are our children to us / 

Mr. Exuiorr. In the same connection, it seems to me the angle of 
preventing juvenile delinquency Is worthy of spending soime money, 
Mr. Hunt, whom we have just heard, said it costs about $3,800 in 
Maryland to rehabilitate a juvenile delinquent in one of the institutions 
up there. We are fairly willing to spend that $3,800, whereas if we 
spent a few $3,800's before the delinquent acts occurred, we ay oe 
save a great deal of money by way of prevention. That thought has 
occurred to me many times in this cennection, and [ am sure it has 
to you. 

Mrs. Green. That is true, and I do not think the term “diminution 
of juvenile delinquency” can be said to rule out prevention. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mrs. Green, you have studied these bills and are the 
author of one of the leading bills here and have given a lot of thought 
to it. How might the program envisioned by you be used to prevent 
juvenile delinquency? I want to get that in the record. 

Mrs. Green. There are three main provisions. The first part is to 
strengthen the local and State programs and secure greater coordina 
tion. Then you have the grants-in-aid for training personnel. ‘Then 
you have demonstr: ation projec ts. Those are re ally the three divisions 
of the bill. 

I think one of the saddest things is the lack of trained personnel, and 
hack of that is the lack of schools or places in this country where people 
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ean secure the training they need in this field. In the schools them 

selves, if we had more psye -hologists and more social workers who would 
recognize early in a child’s life the w: arning signs, the danger signals, 
and do something about this youngster who might later on become tl 
delinquent, it would be a great step forward. We do not have nearly 
the amount of information we should have. We need research into it. 
There is a great deal of feeling that youngsters who become delinquent 
at the age of 15 and 16 show signs of it in the second grade. How can 
you expect a teacher who has 50 youngsters in her classroom to know 
her youngsters well enough to recognize these signs? And a lot of 
our teachers have not had training in that field, either. It seems to 
me that is one area, 

To go back to the police officers that were mentioned a few moments 
ago, | said one of the sad commentaries is that we do not have police 
officers who have had any training in working with juvenile delin- 
quents, and you know as well as I do that we have a lot of police officers 
who have had no training at all. In some towns the ‘vy are there by 
political appointment. We can doa great deal by getting personnel 
that recognize the danger lamale and do something about it early. 

There are some demonstration projects. 

Mr. Exviiorr. Right there, Mrs. Green, I would like you toe xpand on 
that a little bit. What are some of those demonstration projects / 

Mrs. Green. I am vaguely familiar with some of them. There. 
again, Mr. Chairman, I do not pose as an expert on this at all, and J] 
would like the experts to give the testimony on this. But I am aware 
of one project that will get underway soon, and that is small cottages, 
places where you could have 10- or 12- —— youngsters who are 
prede linquent. They cannot go back to their homes, there is trouble 
there, and they certainly are not youngsters who should be placed 
In re — schools or in tr: aining se ‘hools. This isa project to see what 
could be done with these 10-, 11-, and 12-year-old youngsters in as 
nearly a home env ironme nt as possible with trained wor kers. This is 
anexpensive job, and it is being done on a demonstration basis. 

Then, of course, there is a great need for some kind of a home for 
the youngsters who have been in a training school and who cannot 
go back to the home from which they came. Where do they go? 
Do you send them to some penal institution 4 The foster homes are 
not able to take care of them. There is some experimentation needed 
to provide a suitable setup for the youngsters who are on probation or 
parole. 

I am sure as we get into it there will be many other areas, and 
the experts could give you a better idea of some of these projects. 

Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Green. Both of the ee the two major ones before the 
subcommittee, have four objectives : 

(1) Greater coordination at the Federal level of the programs 
dealing with the prevention, control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency ; 

(2) Grants-in-aid to the States for strengthening and improv 
ing such State programs; 

(3) Grants-in-aid to the States for training personnel engaged 
in providing services to delinquents: and 
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(4) Grants-in-aid to the States for demonstrations of new 
techniques for the prevention, control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

There is, then, substantial agreement on the objects which any 
Federal program in this field should seek. There is also, in my view, 
substantial agrement on the methods by which the Federal Govern. 
ment should seek to attain these objectives. There are, I will admit, 
some differences between the two proposals but they are differences 
which I sincerely believe can be reconciled, given the will and the 
desire to do so. 

Thus, with respect to the objective of coordination of Federal 
activities in this field, both proposals seek the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. The proposal 
I have advanced spells out in the statute in ereater detail the com- 
position of this Council. My proposal also gives them by statute 
greater responsibilities. We have had, in the past, many attempts at 
coordination in this field and the proposal which I have advanced 
seeks to avoid leaving to chance the involvement of this Council in 
advising the Secretary of HEW as to the administration of the 
program. 

Thus, for example, under the proposal I have advanced, this Coun- 
cil is to advise the Secretary on applications for grants for cdemon- 
stration projects. I think such a function by the Council is a very 
real and vital one. It is the type of function which is uae per- 
formed by an advisory council with respect to many similar types 
of grants at the National Institutes of Health. It is not a novel 
proposal. It is one, however, which has worked and is working in 
other areas. 

With respect to the grant-in-aid program to the States for the 
development and improvement of State and local services for the 
prevention, control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, there are 
three major differences between the two proposals now before this 
subcommittee. 

In the first place, there is a difference in the amounts of money 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out the program and the 
length of time during which this program is to be in operation. I 
can argue at length, Mr. Chairman, as to whether we should appro- 
priate $11 million the first vear or $3 million the first year, but this 
is neither the time nor the place to do so. This is not an irreconcilable 
difference between the two proposals. Neither is the unequal limita- 
tion on the duration of the programs. Whether the programs run 
for 5 years or for 6 years or for 7 years is a matter for determination 
after all the testimony has been received by the subcommittee and 
when we get to marking up the bill. 

I should point out, however, the area of agreement on this point; 
the programs should be limited in duration. Both bills specifically 
say that. 

One of the maior differences between the two proposals lies in 
functions in the State agency which may be designated to cooperate 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in carrying 
out the provisions of this bill. 
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Under the proposal, I have submitted, the State plan must desig- 
nate— 

a State agency which shall, either directly or through arrangements with other 
State or local agencies, carry out such purposes. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 5539, the administration bill, the 
State must— 
provide for the administration of the plan by a single State agency through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies. 

In considering these provisions, it must be borne in mind that in 
this proposed program there will be involved at the State and local 
levels a great number of agencies. The objective should be to have 
designated a State agency whic h can coordinate the activities of all 
these agencies and at the same time determine the amounts to be given 
to each agency from the total Federal funds granted. Such a deter- 
mination can be made only if the State agency making such deter- 
mination is objective in its decisions and if it has no financial stake 
in the Federal grants and how they are to be divided. It seems 
to me great caution should be used that the designated State agency 
is not an agency such as perhaps the welfare agency or ment al 
health agence Y or some other group that would have a personal 
financial stake in how much money they receive. In addition, we 
cannot require the designated State agency to have administrative 
supervision over all the agencies, State and local, playing a part in 
carrying out the State plan. 

For example, we c annot insist that the designated State agency be 
given adn ninistr itive responsibility over the activities of a juvenile 
court mere ‘ly because financial assistance is given to the juvenile court 
under the State plan. I am quite certain that the proponents of H. R. 
5539 desire to avoid such a result as much as I do. However, the 
phraseology of this proposal: and that is found on page 4 in regard to 
the single State agency—copied in great part as it is from the lan- 
guage used in describing the functions which must be performed by 
the State agency under the public assistance programs of the Social 
Security Act, may weil give rise to such an interpretation. 

Here, again, Mr. Chairman, I hope that working together, with 
common objectives in mind, these language differences can be recon- 
ciled and the proposal reperted out in such form as to assist, rather 
than impede, the greatest possible advantages to the States and locali- 

ties under this proposal. 

The third major difference is with respect to the State advisory 
council. The proposal contained in H. R. 5539 is, with respect to the 
type of voluntary age ney which may have representation on this 
State advisory counci!, e ntirely too limited. We must recognize that 
in this fight against juvenile delinquenc; y the voluntary agencies have 
played, and will in the future play, an important role. We should not 
limit the way in which their know-how can be utilized in the advice 
they give to the State agency. In the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency we should not put the State agencies in the position of re- 
fusing experienced advice from whatever source it might be proffered. 

I hope, therefore, that as this proposal is finally reported there will 
be no limitation on the State agency with respect to the contribution 
of the State advisory councils, 
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There is one final point of difference, Mr. Chairman, which I should 
mention at this time. Under the proposal I have advanced, there is 
to be no requirement for any matching of the grants for training per- 
sonnel and for demonstration. The proposal contained in H. R. 
5539 makes the Federal moneys granted available only for paying 
part of the costs of these programs. This latter is an unfortunate lim- 
itation. The program contemplated is to be of broader benefit than 
to the State to which the funds are granted. The demonstration will 
have regionwide or even nationwide significance. The personnel 
trained may be needed much more greatly in a State other than the one 
to which the grant wes made. For example, if we made a grant for 
personnel training to the State of Oregon and told the State of Oregon, 
“You have to match it,” it seems to me that would be unfair because 
it might be determined that the work was needed more in the State of 
Illinois or Alabama or elsewhere. Therefore, I do not think the 
grants should be on a matching basis. 

We should not perinit the greater objectives of the program to be 
circumscribed by technicalities which have no real significance. If 
the job is to be done and done promptly then we must have the greatest 
possible flexibility. 

And now a final word, Mr. Chairman. 

The Congress in the last 314 years has spent well over a quarter of a 


million dollars investigating juvenile delinquency. The Children’s 
Bureau in the 7 several years has spent another considerable sum 
in meetings held in W ashington and elsewhere pointing with alarm 


to the rising tide of juve nile de ‘linquency and calling for immediate 
help to the States and localities to take effective measures to control 
the upswing. National, State, and local public and voluntary agen 
cies have done likewise. 

The time is upon us for action—not talk. 

I have ho pride ot sponsorship in the bill I have introduced. | 
shall, as a member of this subcommittee and of the full committee 
and on the floor of the House, support every reasonable proposal 
that will launch a bold, coordinated effort to assist States and locali- 
ties in their efforts to control and treat juvenile delinquency. I can 
only hope and urge that we shall not long delay action on these 
proposals. 

For tomorrow will be too late. It will be too late for hundreds 
and hundreds, and for thousands and thousands of youngsters who 
need treatment now to prevent their getting into trouble again and 
again and again. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Green. Your statement 
was very fine and very helpful. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Miss Butler, do you care to testify at this time? Miss 
Sally Butler is the legislative consultant of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

I will say to you, Miss Butler, that we are very happy to he ave you 
appear here on behalf of the General Federation of Women’s C lubs, 
and we will be happy to have you proceed in whichever manner you 
care to, and we will hear you through. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Burter. I assure you I will not take long, because I was 
trained by my father who once upon a time said to me, “If you cannot 
say what you are going to say in a few minutes, you cannot say it 
anyway, so don’t take too long.” In preparing statements I try to 
keep that in mind. 

I am making this statement for Mrs. R. 1. C. Prout, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. I am trying to set out 
in this statement a little background of the general federation on its 
work with regard to children and the work we have done for chil- 
dren. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is an organization with 
an active membership of 875,000 women and an associate membership 
of 41% million in the United States, Alaska, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Our membership is composed for the most part of mothers 
and we are for that reason vitally concerned with the problems of 
children. This concern, however, has been practically expressed 
through our organization since its beginning in 1890. 

Incidentally, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
chartered by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Exziorr. What are the general principles or objectives of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs? 

Miss Butter. The organization centers around the home, the family, 
culture, and that kind of work. 

The general federation worked intensively to improve working con- 
ditions for children in the early part of the century and saw the first 
Federal child labor law passed in 1916. Our clubwomen played a 
major role in the establishment of the Children’s Bureau in 1912 and 
in the intervening years have consistently sought for and supported 
legislation to benefit the physical, educational, and moral welfare of 
children. 

For the past few years the general feder: ation has been deeply con- 
cerned with the rapidly increasing problem of juvenile delinquency 
across our land. Knowing that many major factors in juvenile de- 
linquency are related to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, and 
the schools, many clubwomen have worked earnestly in their com- 
munities and through their clubs and other organizations to find ways 
to prevent and curb delinquency among the youth who are soon to be 
citizens with influence in our towns and cities, even determining the 
destiny of our Nation, But our women know that all efforts used to 
date, have been inadequate to stem the mounting tide. 

Incidentally, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs have a 
community service contest each year. It is national, and this year I 
think it is going to be an international contest. Each club is entitled 
to enter, try Ing to better the conditions in their community. 

The general federation recognizes that concerted action under the 
leadership and assistance of the Federal Government is now desper- 
ately needed and we are deeply grateful that legislation is being con- 
sidered ~— re today which is designed to combat and control juvenile 
delinquene: 
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We recognize that there is immediate need for special care, instruc- 
tion, and training for the problem child and the delinquent. It is our 
belief that if there were sufficient provision in the field of special 
education, with specially and adequately trained teachers and other 
personnel who deal with youth, many potential delinquents would be 
guided past the pitfalls which contribute to the appalling present-day 
rise in statistics on delinquency. 

Incidentally, I have listened here this morning with interest to some 
of the discussions regarding policemen. We do mention at another 
place in this statement that trained policemen, we think, would be 
very helpful in this matter. 

As consumers, experienced in the wise expenditure of money, the 
members of the general federation have long urged economy in Gov- 
ernment. But we have set out by resolution that it would be false 
economy to neglect the welfare of our children. And I was thrilled 
to hear Mrs. Green’s statement regarding how little we pay attention 
to the children and still spend a great deal of time on livestock and 
other things. We, too, feel that that is very evident. 

We have studied the numerous bills which have been presented 
to cope with the problem of juvenile delinquency and it is our con- 
sidered opinion that any bill passed by Congress should provide, 
among other things, for adequate funds in the way of Federal grants 
or assistance, in accordance with the needs of the individual States. 
We feel that the States must have a voice in the planning and execu- 
tion of plans for their programs, with the guidance and assistance of 
the Federal Government. It is our conviction that delinquency can be 
controlled if full advantage is taken of modern resources and methods 
under truly qualified personnel; teachers, social workers, policemen, 
probation officers and others who have great influence upon those 
under their care. The goal should be to reduce delinquency, not 
just to control or punish the offender. 

We are alarmed at the projected increase of delinquency with jus st 

the future increase in crea ion of our youth, aside from the actual 
increase of delinquency over the normal popul: ition growth of the last 
10 years. Drastic steps must be taken and Federal aid and guidance 
are vitally needed. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges this Congress to 
act without delay. We believe that the bill H. R. 5539 embodies the 
principles which most nearly conform to our resolutions—giving help 
where needed, without extravagance; providing for adequately 
trained personnel and allowing for State planning and development. 

We urge this committee to act favorably on H. R. 5539 which is 
designed to strengthen and improve State and local programs to com- 
bat and control juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Butler. Any questions? 

Mrs. Green. Could you give us a specific point on which you feel 
H. R. 5539 is better than the other proposal ? 

Miss Butier. It was our opinion that it gave the State more oppor- 
tunity to help ple in it. 

Mrs. Green. Could you mention a specific point? 

Miss Burter. I would have to have the two bills before me. I do 
not have them. I will be glad to come and discuss it with you. Do 
you have both bills? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 
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(H. R. 5539 and H. R. 652 were handed to the witness. ) 

Mrs. GREEN. I just wondered if there was some specific point where 
you feel H. R. 5539 is better than the other proposal. 

Miss Butter. I am looking at the other cne now, but we felt it 
would be, well, it would not deprive the States of certain rights 
they should have if the administration of the plan by the agency 
could be effected through arrangements with other States or local 
agencies. In other words, many States have agencies now where they 
are doing a very good job. 

Mrs. Green. Both bills provide for administration by State agen- 
cies. What do you see in the administration bill that is better than 
the provisions in the other bill ? 

Miss Burier. Here is one spot, (D) on page 8. 

Mrs. Green. Are you looking at the administration bill ? 

Miss Burier. Your bill. 

Mrs. Grren. Cn page 8? 

Miss Bourter. Yes. [Reading:] 
providing either directly or through entering into contracts with private volun- 
tary organizations demonstrations of improved services for the location, treat- 
ment, and artercare of delinquent youth; and 

(i) conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with pri- 
vate voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing the 
causes and extent— 

And so on. 

If you are going to try to get an effective program and the Gov- 
ernment is going to try to say which organizations are going to do it, 
what will vou do to your local programs? It would seem that the 
State program that is working with the problem and being subjected 
to outside control, maybe the organization can do it and maybe it 
cannot. Who will be the judge of that? It seemed to us it would 
be terrifically expensive. 

Mrs. Green. The administration bill spells out in greater detail 
its control over the State advisory council than the bill I introduced. 

Miss Butter. It does not cost as much money. 

Mrs. Green. Are you objecting to H. R. 652 because it costs more 
money ? 

Miss Butier. We say any bill that is passed must do certain things, 
and we are not objecting to any bill that will carry that through, but 
we do believe in economy in Government and we do not believe it is 
possible for the Federal Government to go into every community, no 
matter how badly it is needed in the juvenile-delinquency field— 
and it is needed. 

_ Mrs. Green. You are not suggesting that my bill says they will go 
into every community ¢ 

Miss Burier. No, but in every State. 

Mrs. GREEN. The setup is the same in both bills. I am wonder- 
ing 

Miss Butter. Why we favor the administration bill? 

Mrs. Green. Yes, because they both provide for an advisory council. 
Is it money ? 

_ Miss Butter. Money is a vital point, because we believe in economy 
in Government. And I will bring this into it—I had not intended 
to—but we have very actively worked in regards to the Hoover report. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is interested in many 
phases of life, and we feel at this time there is certainly a need for a 
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bit of retrenchment. The field is so broad and so much is needed, we 
felt if we could start at this thing in a moderate way. 

Mrs. Green. Then I take it your objection to my bill is the amount 
of money involved ¢ 

Miss Buruer. That has a great deal to do with it. 

Mrs. Green. Is there any “other objection other than money / 

Miss Butter. If you do not mind, I would have to go over it item 
by item and compare them. 

Mrs. Green. You have not done that? 

Miss Buruer. I have studied many of them, yours included, or tried 
to, but it is difficult when there are many to consider. When I finally 
summed it down, weighing all the resolutions of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the administration bill would seem to more 
nearly conform to our resolutions. 

Mrs. Green. Because of the amount of money that would have to 
be spent ? 

Miss Burier. That had a great bearing. 

Mrs. GREEN. You think $11 million is too much to spend ¢ 

Miss Butier. I do not think if you had it, it would be too much, 
but when the Government, the same as an individual, has spent beyond 
its limit, it is time instead of adding costs that we start to determine 
how far we can go at a specific time. Certainly, having been a teacher 
at one time and having been a child from a big family, I know that 
the welfare of children is vitally important to any nation and, as I 
stated in this paper, they are the citizens of tomorrow. 

Mrs. Green. How important are children if you object to spe nding 
$11 million to curb juvenile delinquency? Is it something you meas- 
ure in dollars and cents? 

Miss Butter. I do not think you can measure it in ee and 
cents, and I would hope nobody would say I have said that, but how 
long Cah you continue spe nding when you & not have the mone Vy ¢ 

Mrs. Green. When you say we do not have the mone v, | am afraid 
I have to take exception to that. 

Miss Butter. You have that privilege. 

Mrs. Green. I do not like to repeat statistics, but when $5.2 billion 
is spent on tobacco and over 88 billion on alcoholic bever: wes, W ill you 
say we cannot spend $11 million to curb juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Miss Butier. You have to take the human element into considera- 
tion. Somebody might be perfectly willing to buy cosmetics—and 
that is another thing they spend a lot of money on in a year, Women 
particularly—and might be willing to spend large sums on alcoholic 
beverages, but those are the people who are not paying the taxes, some 
of them. 

Mrs. GREEN. How can you make that statement ? 

Miss Burier. I make that statement because I think it is perfectly 
evident that lots of people that do not pay too much taxes—they do not 
have big incomes, they do not have property, but they do insist on 
having alcoholic beverages, and that is where many of the children 
come from. 

Mrs. Green. I do not think the statistics would back you up on that. 

Miss Butter. You don’t? 

Mrs. GREEN. Do I interpret correctly, then, that the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is opposed to the bill I introduced on the 
basis it costs too much money ? 
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Miss Butter. I did not say the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs oppose your bill, Mrs. Green. I said this other bill seemed to 
conform with most of our resolutions. 

Mrs. GREEN. Because it would cost $3 million against $11 million 
under my proposal ¢ 

Miss Butter. I did not say that. That has a great bearing on it, 
but we did not say that. 

Mrs. Green. But you are expressing in your testimony this morn- 
ing the attitude of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs? 

Miss Butter. That is right, trying to, to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Butler. 

Miss Burier. And thank you for the opportunity of appear ing, and 
I would like to say this, that I assure you the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will work faithfully and very hard trying to urge 
legislation that will develop a program that will more ne arly t take 
care of our juvenile-delinquency problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr, Thank you. I hope we can get a good program 
going. 

(The statement of Hon. Charles E. Bennett, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida, previously referred to by the 
chairman and directed to be included in the record, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify before you today in 
behalf of my bill, H. R. 1053, and similar legislation on juvenile delinquency. 
This bill is identical with S. 4267, the juvenile delinquency bill which passed 
the Senate last year. Leadership on such bills in the House has been taken 
by our able colleague from Oregon, Mrs. Green, who is in an admirable position 
to sponsor such legislation by virtue of her membership on your subcommittee 
and full committee. Since it is my understanding that she will testify at 
length concerning the provisions of these bills, I will confine my remarks to 
a general statement on the need for such legislation. 

There can be no question that juvenile delinquency is a nationwide problem 
which crosses State lines. This bill would provide maximum national coordi 
nation of State and local juvenile delinquency programs without Federal control 
and interference. The expenditures authorized would be small in relation to 
the amount of benefit which might be expected to accrue from the funds author- 
ized. I believe it is possible that these expenditures would pay for themselves 
by preventing the development of criminals, whose apprehension and care in 
penal institutions are expensive. I hope this subcommittee can report this 
proposal favorably. 

Thank vou again for permitting me to present these views 

Mr. Exuiorr. Tomorrow we will meet at 10 o’clock. We do not 
know just where we will meet vet, but we will meet at 10 o’clock 
the morning somewhere. We will know exactly where in the morn 
ing, and anyone desiring to attend the hearings can get in touch 
with the Committee on Education and Labor at room 429, and the 
people there w ill know exactly where the meeting will be at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

We will have as witnesses tomorrow Congressman James Roosevelt, 
the National Federation of Settlements, and the Family Service 
Association of Ameriea. 

Tl he unk you very miue hh. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., on Puesday, March 26, 1957, the 
committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 27, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 





TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LaABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 356, Old House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Elhott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Exciorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are very happy and fortunate this morning to have as our first 
witness the Honorable James Roosevelt, a Member of C ongress from 
the State of California, who is the author and sponsor of one of the 
bills; namely, H. R. 2495, which has for its purpose the diminution 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Roosevelt has given a great deal of his time as a Member of 
Congress and as a member of the Committee on Education and Labor 
to this particular subject, and I regard him as an oor in the field. 

Therefore, I would like to say on behalf of the subcommittee that 
we are most happy to have him as a witness this morning. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt, for coming. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roosevett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a great privilege 
and a pleasure to be able to come before you and the members of the 
committee, and I come only because of my deep conviction that the 
subject matter which you are considering deeply affects the future 
of our country. 

Juvenile delinquency has been steadily increasing, until today we 
find it one of our great national problems—and I emphasize the word 
“national.” 

Its causes are, in many cases, national and not local. National dis- 
tribution of horror books and pornographic matter, as documented 
in Senate Report No. 2381 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, together 
with the car-conscious mobility of modern youth, are cases in point. 

The mobility of our total population has also added to the need for 
national legislation. Juvenile delinquency cuts across State lines, 
just as it also cuts across economic lines. Every citizen up and down 
the economic scale, therefore, has a stake in controlling juvenile de- 
linquency. While it is true that a majority of crimes are committed 
by adults, it is equally evident that most of our older, hardened crim- 
inals started their evil ways early in life. 
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It is my belief that it would cost the Nation far less in the long run 
to spend a little in the beginning, in an effort to turn potenti: al de- 
linquent children to useful lifetime pursuits, rather than careers of 
violence. 

That is why I joined a number of my collegues in introducing a 
bill to which you referred, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2495. The problem 
of crime in this bill is dealt with in its early, formative stages. Spe- 
cifically, the bill calls for Federal leade ship and funds to stimulate 
and promote the training of specialized personnel and to supplement 
State and local resources and programs, as well as coordinate public 
and private a agencies already active in this work. 

The bill calls for (a) establishment of a Federal Advisory Council 
on Juvenile Delinquency, (4) provides for grants to States to 
strengthen and improve local — ams, (¢) authorizes the appropri- 
ation of $5 million for each of 7 fiscal years for the purpose of train- 
ing personnel to properly service juve nile delinquency programs, and 
(d) authorizes the sum of $1 million for the ensuing fiscal year and 
such sums as the Congress shall determine for each of the following 
6 fiscal years for the deve lopment and demonstration of special pro- 
grams and projects enbodying improved techniques and practices for 
the control, treatment, and lessening of juvenile de ‘linquency. 

These measures, I believe, are necessitated by the grim facts of j 
venile delinquency itself. In 1954, juvenile crimes increased by 13 
percent; out of a million and a third juveniles dealt with by police, 
an estimated 475,000 boys and girls were brought to the attention of 
juvenile courts that year. In 1955, there was another 9-percent in- 
crease, and the rate is still growing. Boys outnumbered girls b 5 to L 
and there were noticeable signs of delinquent tendencies in half « 
the group at the age of 8 years. 

Incidentally, let me — out to the committee that this is a world 
wide trend, as attested by United Nations figures. In only 2 coun- 
tries, the United Kingdom and France, have juvenile-delinquency 
rates decreased in the past 5 years. It is significant that in those two 
countries, there has been launched a nationally coordinated program 
designed to curb delinquency among youth. 

An important fe: ature of this bill which has not been emphasized 
sufficiently is the provision (p. 8, pars. D and E) which authorizes the 
States to enter into contracts with private, voluntary organizations. 
Many private recreation associations are doing a sple ndid job in pro 
viding recreation programs. Many of these are in need of assistance 
from public funds, due to increasingly insufficient recreation facili- 
ties. I have just recently received a letter from such a struggling as 
sociation, expressing their needs and concern. ry 

H. R. 2495, therefore, emphasizes action on the local level, resulting 
in individual treatment. For that reason, the Federal Council will 
not choose State councils, and the authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is strictly spelled out by section 203; in addi 
tion, the States have the right of appeal to the courts, if the Secretary 
should suspend payments without due cause. 

The members of both the Federal and State Councils will represent 
various professional backgrounds. This recognizes that the problem 
of juvenile delinquency has criminal, educational, lie. al, and social 
aspec ts. No single : ap proac he an do the tot: a] job. 
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When a wave of juvenile delinquency strikes, it means that there 
is something wrong in our social fabric and in social institutions. 
Juvenile delinquency implies failure to some extent on the part of 
every American. This bill would mobilize the resources of our society 
to accept responsibility for the lives of our children up to the age of 
18. It will provide our communities with better mental-health serv- 
ices, With better educational and recreational facilities, and with agen- 
cies to promote youth employment. 

The need for such facilities is attested to not only by voluminous 
testimony before Senator Kefauver’s Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, in the 84th Congress, but also by various wit- 
nesses before this committee. I join them in urging adoption of this 
bill so that we may safeguard the Nation’s greatest resource, the young 
people who will determine its future. 

Mr. Exnrorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt. 1am impressed 
with the very fine statement. I note on page 2 of your statement 
you say that in 1954 juvenile crimes increased by 13 pe reent. Quoting 
further from your statement, yousay: 

Out of a million and a third juveniles dealt with by police, an estimated 
475,000 boys and girls were brought to the attention of juvenile courts that year, 
In 1955, there was another 9-percent increase, and the rate is still growing. 

Were those figures taken from official reports, Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes, sir; those are the official figures, and they were 
presented and documented in the Senate hearings held last year by 
Senator Kefauver’s committee, and, if the committee does not have 
that report, I shall be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Exnrorr. Yes; we would like to have it. I believe no one has 
furnished us with figures for 1956, and you do not have figures for 
that year ¢ 

Mr. Roosrveir. No, sir; but, upon making inquiries of the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, they said that the figures 
for 1956 were in the process of compilation and should be ready some- 
time in the next several months. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Thank you very much. Now, Mr. Roosevelt, you would 
recommend the approach to this matter made by your bill and by 
the similar bills that have been introduced, as against the approach 
embodied in the administration bill as represented by the bill intro 
duced by Mr. Frelinghuysen and by others ¢ 

Mr. Rooseveir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exaizorr. Why do you think your bill is superior to the admin- 
istration bill ? 

Mr. Roosrve.r. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the first place, the difference 
between the two bills, I think, is one of such a timid beginning in the 
administration bill, so that you really would almost be wasting the 
amount of money that you put out. 

In other words, in the F relinghuysen bill, I believe it calls for $2 
= in 1958, whereas my bill calls for $5 million in 1958. It ean 

be documented that a $2 million approach would not actually set up 
and set into operation a sufficient number of forces to really strike at 
the heart. of the problem. ‘Then, in the next 4 years, Mr. Freling 
huysen’s bill calls for $4 million annually and then stops. 

The testimony of the greatest number of experts has indicated that 
this program must go on for approximately 7 to 8 years, and if vou 
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stop it at the end of the fourth year, you have not really finished the 
job. You have begun something and then you would be in the process 
of cutting it off. So, the time you had put into such a program in the 
previous years would come to an end because you were not able to 
implement it by finishing it on a full-term basis. 

There are some other differences. For instance, in the administra- 
tion bill they do not provide that any of the unused allotments for 
certain States can be allotted to other States. So, it is a more rigid 
bill; whereas in our bill, if there are discrepancies and one State does 
not take its allotment for a good and valid reason, then this allotment 
would become available to the States who needed it worse, and which 
are not able to take care of the problem. 

There are some other differences, sir, in special projects, for in- 
stance. I want to lay stress on these special projects. Our bill calls 
for $1 million, whereas the Frelinghuysen bill calls for only $500,000. 
To me, these special projects are of the greatest importance. For 
instance, [ think, if I am correct, Mr. Chairman, you had present here 
in the committee room some time ago about 45 high-school seniors. 

Mr. Exiotr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roosrvett. When you asked them to express their opinion as 
to what would be the most important thing in connection with this 
problem, they got up and said the local agencies who were in their 
own communities which were c arrying out programs and projects, 
These special projects would be av: ailable to those ae and we 
recognize that, by doubling the amount that is allowed in Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen’s bill, they could be carried out. I think I can go on, Mr. 
G hairman, but I do not want to go into it too deeply unless. you want 
me to. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was impressed, I will say to the gentleman from 
California, with his figures to the effect th: at this tre nd or increase of 
juvenile delinquency i is a worldwide problem, and that it is not only in 
the United States of America, but throughout the other countries of the 
world. 

Likewise, I was impressed with the statement you made that 
2 countries, namely, the United Kingdom and France, have had a 
decrease in the number of j juvenile de slinquents i in the past 5 years, and 
that those 2 countries are the only countries in the world that have 
a national program of attacking juvenile delinquency, such as the pro- 
gram as is represented or the ideas embodied in all the bills before the 
committee. 

Your testimony has been very valuable and very helpful, and we 
thank you for it. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness for the committee will be Dr. Donald 
Conwell, a private citizen and physician of Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Conwell, would you come around and give us the benefit of your 
views on this very important matter ? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD CONWELL, PRIVATE CITIZEN AND 
PHYSICIAN, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dr. Conweti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Asa private citzein concerned with the problem of people of all ages, 
since as a physician this is my responsibility, I am particularly con- 
cerned with the problem that this committee is attempting to attack. 
Having looked at all of the bills, they seem to all agree that juvenile 
delinquency does constitute a problem. However, it seems that we 
should take an overall view of juvenile delinquency in relation to our 
total popul: ition and our total problems in this particular area. 

It has been fairly conclusively shown that juvenile delinquency in the 
age groups in which this particular phrase or term “juvenile delin- 
quency” applies, approximately 10 to 18 years, involves only about 2 
percent of the population of the United States in this particular group. 

Now, as a basis for juvenile delinquency, I think it has been clearly 
shown that it is only an abnormality in this child’s environment for 
the most part that causes this particular problem, and that, although 
we see this child’s abnormality when he begins to break the law, it is 
very clear, however, before this, as Mr. Roosevelt has just said, there 
is evidence In a study that was done that he reported upon that this 
particular abnormality was apparent when children were 8 years old. 

There are other studies in smaller groups which would show that 
if the environment in which a child grows is filled with conflict on 
the part of the parents, this can be discovered as early as 2 years of 
age, and that this child is, unless something is done to alter the en- 
vironment, a marked child, and one of those who is at that particular 
time aJready beginning to have developed with him the possibility of 
breaking the law. Actually, breaking the law is merely a way of say- 
ing on the part of a child, “I hate the world,” or “I dislike what is 
being asked of me,” or else “I do not know what I am or how I relate,” 
and therefore in order to give himself satisfaction he breaks the law. 

With this as an introduc tory background, I, as a citizen, feel that 
juvenile delinquency is only a part “of what is a very frightening 
aspect of our whole society. I do not like to use the word “pathologi- 

eal,” but I think that probably this is an understandable word, in that 
it denotes that there is something within our society that makes it im- 
possible for a child to adjust adequately to living one with the other. 

Who sets the pattern, first of all, for this child? It is, naturally, 
the parents, and, therefore, when you single out juvenile delinquency, 
it seems to me that you are only using this as a stopgap, and that the 
major emphasis and major need at this particular time is a concern 
for our total mental health, and this would include parents and per- 
sons of all ages. 

How this is done, I only know that, as far as our present programs 
are concerned in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
there is at the National Institutes of Health a National Institute for 
Mental Health which is attempting to solve this particular problem, 
and as a private citizen and looking at the presently existing situation 
as concerns juvenile delinquency, it seems to me that here, again, we 
are only stopping the emergency and not planning for the future. 

Now, there are in some of the bills a passing reference to the need 
for mental-health clinics and training psychiatri ic social workers and 
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psychiatrists, and that is all well and good, but, yet, that still is just 
a stopgap. We are not at this particular time saying or admitting 
the fact that mental health is one of our basic major needs, and al- 
though I support entirely this aspect, it seems to me that we need to 
enlarge our view and accept the possibilities of increasing our sup 
port of mental-health programs, not only for the area of juvenile de- 
linquency but for other areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that expresses my viewpoint as a private 
citizen in relationship to juvenile delinquency and mental health. 

Mr. Exxsorr. To sum it up, Dr. Conwell, you feel that the problem 
we are studying here is really one of mental health ? 

Dr. ConwELu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that the juvenile delinquent is an appendage of 
the more basic need for better mental health ? 

Dr. ConwEtt. It is a measurable, seeable, feelable outburst that de- 
notes a lack of adequate mental health in the development of a child. 

Mr. Extiaorr. Well, I thank you very much. sity certainly have 
brought a new idea to ieee hearings, and one that I myself am very 
much impressed with. 

Mr. McGovern, do you have any pe lons 

Mr. McGovern. I am sorry that I did not hear more of your testi- 
mony, Dr. Conwell, because I think you were developing a point of 
view that needs to be brought to the attention of the committee. 

I am wondering if you have information of a comparative nature 
which would indicate much the same kind of a broad problem in the 
field of mental health which has developed in other societies in other 
countries? Is this something that is peculiar to American society, 
so far as you know, or do we have much the same problem, let us say, 
throughout the western civilization / 

Dr. Conweiu. Mr. Roosevelt made a remark about a report of the 
occurrence of the problem in all countries which showed an increase 
in juvenile delinquency in all countries except England and France. 
From my own experience in the Belgian Congo, they are having the 
same problem, and it starts from exactly the same difficulties. In 
other words, it starts with the structure of the family, the security of 
the family, his being disrupted by mobile, changeable society in whic , 
the standards that existed for a culture are completely destroyed, and 
new ones have not been created to handle this change, and therefore 
the desires or the manner of having one’s own way becomes the use 
of force, “irregardless” of whom this involves or how it can be handled. 

I was in the Belgian Congo for some 31% years, and very frequently 
this was one of the most difficult problems that we had to handle. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you think that our social institutions such as 
the schools and churches and other institutional programs are at fault 
1 mean, is that the basis of our difficulty 4 

Dr. Conweti. No; I will not say this; I would not say it is then 
fault. I think it is the deve lopment of our own society. It is increas 
ing urbanization and it is increasing responsibility that makes it im 
possib le for us to as r ipidly de ‘velop or, I guess, re apidly dis agnose what 
is happening to our society in order to find a way of stopping the 
outbreaks which bring about abnormal deve lopments in children. 

To say that it is education, it is schools, it is physicians who have 
a responsibility in this also, or legislators, no: 1 do not think vou 
can say this. 
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I do think that we are too prone to forget that the most important 
thing in our civilization, or the most important in order to survive in 
this world, is our ability to interrelate. We have enormous techno- 
logical advantages and we have enormous comforts, but in the 2,000 
years or the 4,000 years that we have registered or written records, 
we have not really deve ‘loped our ability to interrelate and this is why 
[ am here to present again the importance of our concern for mental 
health. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you think, Doctor, that during the war years 
when the American people seemed to have a cause for which they 
were not only living but willing to die for, that because of that sense 
of direction that we got from the cause in which we were all caught 
up that we were able ‘to decrease the incidence of mental breakdowns, 
and so on? 

Dr. Conwety. I do not know the figures, and I cannot say that this 
is true. I do know that when you have a legalized way of getting 
rid of your hostilities that the chances for a mental breakup are 
greatly decreased, or ill mental health, I should say. I am sorry, but 
I cannot give you figures to prove this point. 

We know, for instance, that a child who is rigidly held by parents 
in very strict, narrow ways will either become a vegetable or will 
suddenly say “I will be myself,” and erupts and burns the curtains in 
the house of someone else, or steals an automobile or engages in any 
action which will openly give him a chance to ventilate his desire to 
show that he can handle and control himself. 

Mr. McGovern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nichol- 
son, have any questions / 

Mr. Nicnorson. Are you a doctor of philospohy ¢ 

Dr. Conwetn. No, sir; Laman M. D., sir. Iam a doctor of medi- 
cine, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Have you studied as a psychiatrist or something 
like that? 

Dr. Conwetyi. I am not a psychiatrist, sir. [am a practitioner of 
medicine who is concerned with the total problem of the patient, and 
how he relates, first of all, to the disease process which brings me into 
his life, and I can aecept the full responsibility of the stress of the 
dlisease, not only to delineate what treatment must be given, but to 
understand the emotional, psychological and financial stresses that 
go with this particular disease process. 1 consider mental illness as 
definable, as diagnosable, and as treatable as pneumonia, strep throat, 
typhoid fever or tularemia. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Yes; if you could get in touch with the patient. 

Dr. CONWELL. Yes, sil 

Mr. Nicnorison. Usually the head of the family does not want to 
do these things. In other words, you have to go over the head of 
the family, maybe, in giving these children the kind of treatment 
that is necessary to keep them away from juvenile delinquency. 

Someone said that England had done quite a lot about juve nile de 
linquency, which brings to mind the fact that Dickens wrote some 
kind of a book in which a man taught a boy to be a pickpocket; is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. Conweu.. I remember the story: yes, sir. 
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Mr. Nicuotson. So, we have had that problem ever since Dickens’ 
time, and probably before that? 

Dr. en Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. However, I am interested in the problem from the 
angle of the child. 

Dr. ConweE.L. Surely. 

Mr. Nicnortson. We had a doctor in the Worcester State Hospital 
for Mental Disases who advocated clinics for children who were 
even under 10 years old who were a problem at home. He said they 
could correct those things if they caught them in time. 

The trouble with this proposition now is that something is not done 
before it happens but after a misdemeanor is committed—you take 
him to court, to a probation officer, and the probation officers are not 
sympathetic as a rule. They are more inclined to be law enforce- 
ment officers, and that never will work, I think. You have to get 
them before they have been in court and hi id their first drink, in other 
words. The second step then is pretty eas) 

Dr. Conwety. We are on the same side of the fence so far as catch- 
ing it early. 

My specialty is preventive medicine and I am interested in pre- 
ventive mental health. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Has this matter been brought before some founda- 
tion, such as the Ford Foundation, where they could get research 
money which would aid in this crusade? 

Dr. ConwexL. I cannot answer this question. I am not informed 
in this area. 

As a private citizen I am concerned wi.h the problem, but I do not 
and I am not an expert in this particular area. 

Mr. Sadicanie ‘Of course, I am concerned about the Federal Gov- 
ernment getting into another bureau and having it stretch out. This 
is a community thing, I should say, something which should be taken 
care of by the home community, by the State or some municipality 
in the State. It is not a Federal proposition except perhaps to get 
advice on whatever research the Federal Government had made 1 
this field. 

Say somebody wants $5 million. Let us say we give it to them, 
or maybe we don’t. It seems to me as though it is a local thing and 
local authorities should see that these things are done. They are done 
in my State, anyway. 

Dr. Conwett. I am well acquainted with the excellent mental- 
health program in the State of Massachusetts under the directorship 
of Dr. Jack Ewald. Massachusetts stands out in its acute wareness 
of the importance of mental health and the adequate provision of 
facilities for care and preventive work. 

However, unfortunately all of the United States is not as enter- 
prising as Massachusetts in this particular area 

Mr. Nicnuorson. Perhaps it would be if they had some education 
along this line. The parents are to blame in some instances, but in 
many instances they are not. I don’t know whether we are over- 
emphasizing it or not. I don’t think much of these machinegun 
addicts, these boys that are 7 or 8 who get a gun and shoot everybody 
with it, and a certain hour of the day they go over and see that 
it is being done on the screen. We make heroes of these gunmen. 
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Dr. een. That is right, sir 

Mr. Nicuotson. There might be some place in the system where 
they could show those pictures at 11 o’clock at night after the kids 
have gone to bed. 

Dr. Conwetu. I can only comment, Mr. Nicholson, from my own 
experience. I played cops and robbers, too, and it was a fine outlet 
for my own ability to be hostile without harming anybody. 

I grant you there is a danger in this, and there is also the fact I 
had a very secure home life which could let me be hostile in this par- 
ticular situation and not carry it into my more important relationships 
in later life. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Russell Derrickson, chief investigator, would like to ask you 
some questions. 

Mr. Derrickson. First I would like to say that I am inclined to 
agree with you thoroughly that juvenile delinquenc: y is just part of a 
larger problem which affects our whole society. Are you in a position 
to say whether or not in your opinion there is a growing awareness 
throughout the country and in all communities as to the. importance 
of mental health as there is such a growing awareness of the juvenile 
delinquency problem ? 

Dr. Conwe tu. I can speak from personal experience in two States, 
and I can only state the things that I know. I do not under any 
circumstances pose as an expert so far as these particular situations 
are concerned. 

In Louisiana there is developing at the State level a program for 
the care of mental hospital patients, and slowly along with this there 
is a developing program for mental-health clinics. There are at the 
present time, I think, seven of these that are in the preventive area. 
This is for a population of approximately 314 million people in Loui- 
siana. 

When you consider the fact that 6 out of 100 people will at some 
time in their life need psychiatric care this number of clinics is hardly 
adequate to be really preventive. 

This is as far as my information from Louisiana is concerned. 

As far as Kentucky is concerned, where I now live, there is a depart- 
ment of mental health, there as a function of the State government, 
with a commissioner of mental health. There are four hospitals 
which are at the present time undergoing very drastic changes in their 
methods and techniques for actually caring for the mentally ill. 

There are also some 6, I cannot give the exact number, some 6 to 8 
mental hygiene clinics, similar to those used in Louisiana, as preven- 
tive. Here again there are 3 million people in Kentucky, and if you 
look at the need this is hardly adequate. 

As far as the other agencies that are concerned with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency 4 mental health, I cannot speak on either 
of the State’s program. I do not know of the existence of such a 
program in either Louisiana or Kentucky. That they are concerned 
about it, yes, because both States have associations for mental health, 
a voluntary health organization. 

- Mr. Derrickson. These are rather recent developments in those two 
tates? 
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Dr. Conweti. That is correct. 

Mr. Derrickson. That would indicate that perhaps it may be hap- 
pening in other places, that there is a growing awareness of this sit- 
uation and there are more community organizations that recognize 
this as a social —. 

Dr. Conwett. I do not think there is a situation where communities 
are not aware of it. Personnel for providing services adequately and 
funds for providing services adequately I know are not sufficient. 

Mr. Derrickson. You indicated that you felt mental health was as 
important a subject as polio. 

Dr. Conwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. Does the Public Health Service, and I think you 
mentioned mental health institutes have a mental health section—— 

Dr. Conwe.h. That is right. 

Mr. Derrickson. Does the Public Health Service do anything other 
than the work done in the institutes, or does it have a program of 
helping the State in the same way it al in the prevention and cure 
of neuro diseases, and so on ¢ 

Dr. Conweti. As far as I know at the present time aid is given 
through the Institute of Mental Health. They have mental health 
consultants in all of their regions and they are attempting to aid 
local groups in their planning and formation of mental health 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Derrickson. Then the United States Public Health Service 
does render some assistance to States and localities in this field ¢ 

Dr. CoNWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. Do you think the Federal Government should 
take the responsibility in helping the States develop means of coping 
with these problems ¢ 

Dr. Conwett. May I editorialize in an answer to this? 

It is my person: al feeling that in my lifetime the only manner : 
which I will survive is so long as force is adequate in the world to main 
tain the peace. This is why, as an individual citizen, I support ane 
strongly the naperen program of the United States. 

The quantity of it, it is my personal opinion, perhaps is too large, 
but this is my own al ivate Opinion. 

However, I use this to demonstrate the fact that I also feel that the 
only way that we will ever solve our problems of living together, or 
in the world that we live in, is when we become adequately aware of 
our interrelationships and how we relate one to the other and how 
we can have contact with a person, a difference of opinion, without 
threatening that person to the point that he must then use force to 
try and prove his point. 

It isin this area and for this reason that I think mental health pro 
grams are extremely important, and we sre at the time and develop- 
ment in our society that we cannot wait longer. If we do, it may be 
another 100 vears, and after the death of my own son, before we can 
effectively begin to handle our interpersonal relationships which de- 
termine our mental health. 

For that renson I would strongly support Federal catal lytic action 
in the mental health program. 

[I think this was clearly demonstrated in the venereal d'sease con 
trol program Which ata State level was not really vetting ahead until 
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the Federal Government came in with trained personnel and sufficient 
funds to let the State governments work out effective control of 
venereal disease. This was particularly during and after the Second 
World Wai 

| would avree that this is not just a respons ibility of the Federal 
Government. ‘The prime responsibility is on the local communities, 
but. local communities have a great many other responsibilities and it 
ismy personal feeling that if the Federal Government, by immediate 

effective action, gives them the impetus and the support, that our 
chances of hay Ing’ qui ck ly adequi ite mental health programs is greatly 
increased, 

Mr. Derrickson. What you said reminded me of this question: You 
felt that the basic approach to most of our problems lies with the 
people underst: anding interre lationships, understanding each other. 
Do you thin k that in our school system, pub lic schools and all schools, 
there might be more done at that place in having children understand 
those things ¢ 

Dr. Conwein. This is very definitely part of any educational pro 
gram. This attitude, this ability to understand, to realize that you 
can get mad and hit your best friend and that it doesn’t mean this is 
the end of your re lationship but that this is a normal way of relating 
to people so that the child does not have his guilt about this and earry 
this guilt into other areas in order to get rid of it, to then destroy 
property, but if he understands that this is a normal routine and 
normal development. 

Mr. Derrickson. All children have those feelings. 

Dr. CoNWELL. Yes. 

Mr. Derrickson. Few of them develop an understanding of them. 
Most of them try to suppress it, deny it, and perhaps that causes 
greater problems. All I meant is this: Can schools as well as parents 
help them understand that it is perhaps normal to have periods of 
hate as well as love / 

Dr. CONWELL. Yes; | would agree to this, 

Mr. Niciotson. When I went to school there might have nen Q 
few in the school with me who stayed in the second grade until tl ey 
were 16 and could get out. Now we have made special rea for 
those children whose mentality will not go beyond that of 7- or 8-year- 
olds. 


1 
i 
1 
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A great deal has been done in my State, and I don’t know whether 
it has been done in the other 47 States or not, but there is a decided 
ditference between the kind of school to which I went and the kind 
we have today. 

Certainly if the schoolteachers and the school nurses spot these 
children I think a great deal can be done for them, either talking to 
their parents or even talking to them clirectly. 

Dr. Conweti. | would certainly agree with that. 

fr. Exniorr, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hane. I would like to say to the chairman that unfortunately 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee has been meeting today, 
as it has every day, and today the Postmaster General was present, 
so I am sorry that I missed the earlier testimony here today. 

Mr. Exnasorr. The gentleman is saving he cannot be in two places 
at one time. 
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Thank you very much, Dr. Conwell. Your testimony has been very 
challenging and very helpful. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness is Miss Fern Colborn. 

Miss Colborn is accompanied by Mr. Mulligan and Mrs. Alice 
Williams. 


Will you come forward, please ? 
STATEMENT OF MISS FERN COLBORN 


Miss Cotzorn. Before I introduce the people who will make the 
statement in behalf of the National Federation of Settlements, I would 
like to say just a word as to what our connection with juvenile delin- 
quency is so that you may understand the background from which we 


speak. 
It is not by chance but rather by intent that settlements and neigh- 
borhood centers across the United States have been placed lum areas, 


This was done purposely so we could work on the problems we found 
there, and therefore we are each day working with hundreds of youths 
who are children in trouble, or potential children in trouble, and there- 
fore we have a very great stake in this legislation because we are so 
much in need of supplementation of the kind of thing we are now 
doing. 

I spoke to Mr. Mulligan at breakfast this morning as to how many 
of the kids who come to Hull House get into trouble. He said last year 
about 30 percent of the boys were in trouble with the law during the 
course of the year. 

This figure will not be too different, I am sorry to say, i a great 
many of the neighborhoods that we represent here. 

I have with me a study entitled, “Cleveland Reaches Out to Its 
Youth Project Being Conducted in Cleveland,” and I find that 25 out 
of the 42 groups are meeting in setlement houses there because this is 
where the problem is. 

Now I would like to present Mr. Robert Mulligan, program director 
of Hull House, in Chicago, who will first present his statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Miss Colborn. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MULLIGAN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR OF HULL 
HOUSE IN CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Mutuiean. If my voice is shaky it is not from lack of conviction 
but I have not been in Washington enough not to be impressed by it, 
and I hope you will understand that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We hope you are never at the point where you will not 
be impressed by it. 

Mr. Mutuiean. I am Robert Mulligan, program director of Hull 
House, 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. Iam here to testify on 
behalf of the National Federation of Settlements of which I am a 
board member. 

Before I give my reasons for wanting to see this legislation passed 
and describe to you the value it would be to us in Illinois, I want to 
comment briefly on the various bills that have been introduced in the 
House. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. You represent Hull House in Chicago and you are 
testifying in behalf of the National Federation of Settlements of which 
you are a board member ? 

” Mr. Muuuiean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Give us a little description of the National Federation 
of Settlements, the membership of the association, the form that its 
activities take, the number of boys and girls, I presume, that are 
reached by your activity ; in other words, give us some background for 
the record. 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes, sir. Miss Colborn will have to help me here. 
She is on the staff of the national federation. 

Hull House is a member of both a city federation of settlements in 
Chicago and a national federation of settlements. We are a federa- 
tion on the basis that we join together to study better how to do our 
job, both in Chicago and across the country. In Chicago I think there 
are some 30 or more settlement houses that belong to the local city 
federation. I do not know how many there are across the country. 

Miss Cotrorn. 262 member houses of the National Federation of 
Settlements. They are located in 86 cities. Most of the cities are 
cities over 100,000. We have a few in cities as small as 30,000, but we 
are pretty much an urban organization. 

Mr. Exiiorr. Do you have settlement houses in all the States ? 

Miss Cotnorn. No; we do not. We have some connection with 
settlement houses in 38 States, though they are not members. There 
are about 700 in the whole country. 

Roughly there are between 60 and 70 in the southeast region and 
then the largest group is in the central lakes region, the Midwest. 

The New England area and the Northeast is second, and then the 
Pacific coast is next, and then Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and that 
group of States in there have a number; Texas has a number, also. 

The States that have none whatever, the Honorable Mr. McGovern’s 
State, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana are completely 
without any agencies of this type insofar as our organization knows. 
Otherwise it is fairly well spread around the country. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many people do you reach directly in the course 
of a year? 

Miss Cotrorn. We don’t know that, sir, because we work with 
families, we work with neighborhood councils as well as with club 
groups. We know we have over 3,000 local staff members in settle- 
ments. That perhaps gives you a little picture. We do not take 
account of how many individuals come in and out of our houses 
because so much of our work is on a family basis or on a council basis 
which is representative. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You work with anybody who will work with you. 

Miss Controrn. That is right. 

Mr. Mvuuuican. We have about 2,000 enrolled members at Hull 
House. About half of this number are people 18 and over. Because 
we do believe in strengthening the family as a primary function we 
believe we must work with the adults in the community as well as 
the children, but to concentrate on one or the other we would lose some- 
thing of our effectiveness. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Please proceed. 
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Mr. Muuuican. By and large our organization favors TH. R. 652, 
H. R. 1053, H. R. 2495, H. R. 3112, H. R. 3859, H. R. 3960, H. R. 4010, 
H. R. 4489. We believe that the sum of money recommended in these 
bills is more realistic than the smaller sum recommended in H. R. 5539 
and H. R. 5696. We like also the longer program recommended in 
the first instance. Experience has shown that it takes about 2 to 3 
vears for legislation of this kind to really get underway in this coun- 
try. Therefore, we think the longer period is essential to show what 
can be done about the delingut ney problem. This is even truer with 
regard to grants for training and demonstrations. 

Next. we commend the fact that all bills provide 2 nonmatching 
allotment to the States to get a program started. We believe, how 
ever, that the program will be unnecessarily delayed if only part 
costs are paid on training and on demonstration Grants. Roth are 
clearly in the national interest and should have complete subsidy 

We believe. however, that H. R. 652 and similar bills would be 
strenethened if there were certain changes in section BO. At the 
close of my testimony I would like to submit proposed changes in 
wording for this section. ‘These suggestions have been prepared i 
Miss Fern (‘olborn ot our stat. We believe in close cooperation be 
tween public and private voluntary organizations, but think legis- 
lation should be so clearly stated that there is no danger of either 
being in position to usurp the power of the other. 

We like the definition of a State council as given in the administra 
tion bill H. R. 5539 in section 103 (b). except the duties should be 
further spelled out. In the same bill we like the definition and descrip 
tion of the Federal Advisory Council in section 402. 

We are making these specific suggestions via of guidance to the 
committee for ways in which we think these bills may be strengthened, 
but we wish to state that we believe all the bills are good, and we are 
far more concerned about vetting any one of these bills passed this 
year, and getting the program underway than we are the specifics 
of the given bills. 

I am pleased that the Congress of the United States is studying 
legislation that can provide leadership, on a national basis, to those 
of us who are engaged, day in and day out, with the ever-mounting 
problems of youth. My own experience in this area has been in 
settlement houses in three different cities. This has covered a span 
of 15 years, the last 9 years in Chicago. 

Historically, settlement houses and neighborhood centers have 
been located in areas where the normal stresses and strains of urban 
living have been compounded by poor housing, overcrowded schools, 
economic insecurity, and chronic disease. One of the resultant effects, 
too often, has been high rates of juvenile delinquency. In serving our 
neighborhoods, our approach has been to work with families and indi 
viduals that they may make a better neighborhood and a better life for 
themselves. We have provided program opportunities that are de- 
signed to help people of all ages, increase their capacities for good citi- 
zenship, and for leadership. We continue to extend the hand of wel 
come to newcomers whether they come from abroad or from other areas 
within our own country. Our leadership has been drawn from pro 
fessionally trained social workers, from skilled specialists, from our 
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own membership, and from people of good will from the wider com- 
munity who volunteer their services and make great contributions. 

It is from the experience and knowledge gained from this long his- 
tory of face-to-face contact with families ‘and individuals that we hope 
to be able to make some contribution to the work of this committee. 

[ would like to say at the outset that juvenile delinquency is not alone 
the business of the social worker, the church, the police, the court, the 
detention home, or the training school. Regardless of the many fac- 
tors that may be attributed as causes, it remains, basically, a fé ailure of 
society. This reflects upon you and upon me. It is not bounded by 
race, nor creed, nor national origin, nor is it bounded by the poor. It 
is not limited to certain States nor is it limited within States. Across 
the country we have witnessed the development of a society of youth 
characterized by rebellion and, too often, expressing itself in violence. 
That the problem is not more severe is a credit to the work that is being 
done by a wide variety of agencies, both public and privately spon- 
sored. To those who say we have failed, because our failures make the 
headlines, we can only say that our real failure has been our inability 
to interpret our work so that the financial resources would be forth- 
coming to strengthen, to coordinate, and to refine our services. 

The legislation before the committee sets out to stimulate local com- 

munities into a concerted attack on the problem of delinquency. One 
annot help but be impressed by the way that the authors of the legis- 
lation have hit at the heart of many of our needs. It indicates vision 
and scope that is possible only at the national level. It provides for 
a coordinated, State-by-State attack on the factors that cause delin- 
quency and a stre ‘ngthening of the many services that are losing ground 
in their efforts to control it. We need a pattern for coordination; we 
need more and better trained personnel; we need more demonstration 
projects and the research that accompanies them. And we need them 
now. We know from the Bureau of Census that we shall have almost 
DO) percent more boys and girls, age 10 to 17, in 1965 than we had in 
1955. The implications of these figures in terms of our present rate 
of delinquency are frightening. 

By its very nature, delinquency cuts across many fields of endeavor. 
You have recently heard testimony that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has taken major steps to provide for the 
fullest coordination of its departmental activities. We have been 
encouraged by the increased activities of the Children’s Bureau in the 
field of delinquency, and support an increased staff, with its poten- 
tial for expanded fieldwork services. This would make available to 
every community, urban and rural, the skills and professional knowl- 
edge of qualified people. It could help some areas recognize their 
needs. It could strengthen our communications so that one commu- 
nity could benefit from the learning of another. 

In my own city of Chicago, and State, it would be impossible to 
enumerate the many central agencies, organizations, and committees 
that deal with delinquency, either directly or indirectly. This is not 
to mention the many individual agencies and projects that relate to 
the problem. 

Chicago has two police juvenile bureaus, the park police and the 
city police. The sheriff's program has a juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram. One of the aldermen has a program on delinquency. The 
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State has a youth commission functioning in Chicago, and on into 
some of the private and individual projects that are going on in the 
name of delinquency. Nor is it an attempt to disparage the effective- 
ness of their services. It is merely to point out that in the necessary 
overlapping of services that it is probable that some duplication 
exists. In the light of our many unmet needs, we cannot afford 
duplication. The proposed legislation calls for advisory councils both 
on the National and State levels, and further provides for measures 
designed to effect full coordination between various States and local 
programs. The specified inclusion of representatives from private 
voluntary agencies in the planning stages is a necessary ingredient 
for achieving complete coordination. 

As we trace the social development of our young children, we must 
recognize the chain of adults that are in a position of guidance and 
leadership through much of their lives. Starting with the parents, 
we extend out into the area of religious leaders, schoolteachers, recrea- 
tional leaders, and, for some, social workers, police and probation 
officers, judges, and institutional personnel. A weakness in any link 
in the chain inevitably weakens the whole. We have no control over 
the parentage of a youngster and are well aware that weaknesses in 
the home so often means that a child will run the full length of the 
chain. What kind of people do we want in these other areas of re- 
sponsibility? Do we in this year 1957 feel that our spiritual, our 
emotional, our mental, and our social needs are any less important 
than our physical needs? Yet compare the kind of training and 
standards set for those who take care of our physical health with 
those that look after our other needs. 

If we take a child to a hospital we can expect a well-trained doctor 
or nurse to take care of him. We take him to a court or spe ‘clalize : 
service. we are not so sure of nor do we seem to be so inte res ted ] 
the kind of person that will look after him. Consider the serious 


shortage of trained personnel in all fields. In our own and other 
agencies across the country, we witness the development of young 


leaders, interested in Serving others, only to have them turn aside 
because of the increasing costs of higher education. The need to 
attract capable people, to hold them, and to train them on the job, 
or through scholarships, is critical. It is critical in the important 
preventative services as well as in the correctional fields. 

One of the reasons many people leave, or do not enter the field, is 
unquestionably financial. But we must not overlook the burden of 
the work. It is no easy task to be constantly associated with people 
in trouble. It is even less easy w hen the shortage in personnel causes 
an overload of work to fall upon those who stay on the job. Because 
of the urgency of our services, we are too often forced to take on 
in exper ienced and untrained people. Too often in our desperation we 
find that we have hired people who are incapable of the warmth and 
understanding that our young people need. Many of our probation 
officers carry so heavy an investigatory load that they ‘ cannot assume 
the very important responsibilities of supervising released youth. We 
must understand that working with individuals takes much time and 
is costly. 

It is difficult for one involved so closely with this field not to be- 
come emotional about the many problems involved. But so very 
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much of our effectiveness with troubled youth is based upon personal 
relationships. ‘These may range from the highly objective relation- 
ships in some phases to the very intimate relationships that develop 
between a worker with a gang or group and the individuals in these 
groups. We often have to offer our services in the wake of many 
harsh experiences that youngsters have had with adults. Many are 
hostile and suspicious. We do not easily earn their trust and respect. 
We have to be tried and judged and offer answers to such questions 
as “What’s your angle” or “What do you get out of this.” 

We have learned the value of demonstration and research in many 
fields of endeavor. We know that the human being is not so predict- 
able in his reaction and interaction as chemicals in a laboratory. We 
know that a limited number of demonstration and research projects 
are currently in operation. We need more. We need to learn how 
to perform our present services more efficiently and we need to dis- 
cover new types of working with youth. I am pleased that this legis- 
lation gives emphasis to projects and demonstrations that concern 
themselves with prevention as well as treatment. 

Much can be done in exploring the possibilities of working through 
the elementary schools. All of our children attend school for varying 
lengths of time and we know that early truancy too often means 
future trouble. How can our schools and our many social and re- 
ligious services join together to help unhappy children at an early 
age / 

“We need to learn more about the possibilities of seeking out the 
troubled families and young people. We often recognize the problem 
in advance but have not learned how to help the family or individual 
recognize it until the serious act is committed. 

If we really desire to bring our fullest resources to bear on the 
problem of delinquency, we must be ready to bear the cost of study- 
ing every step that is involved in the process of prevention and treat- 
ment. It is not for me to say that any one step is more important 
than another. I firmly believe, however, that the legislation that is 
being considered here is imaginative and comprehensive enough to 
stimulate most of our local communities into positive action. 

Because I have attempted to relate this statement, or most of it, to 
my pel onal experience in Chicago and elsewhere, I would lke to 
conclude by, briefly relating what I have said here today to youngsters 
and groups that I have known. 

We can start with any number of individual children at the age of 
Sor%or 10. Often their homelife is inadequate to say the least. For 
one boy, it meant that if he had breakfast before going to school he 
fixed it himself. If his one pair of blue jeans was washed in a week 
or a month he washed them himself. For most of these youngsters, 
there were varying degrees of this kind of home care or lack of care. 

Characteristic of most of these children was their inability to relate 
to the usual activities that attracted so many of their contemporaries. 
They might try everything but would usually settle for nothing, and 
could be found in the streets and alleys. By and large, their school- 
work was already suffering. 

As they grew older, toward 12 and 13, several of them would band 
together. They began to draw their strength and security from being 
together, often in sizable groups. Their normal street play became 
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more and more daring, and they would eventually seek the excitement 
of minor offenses. Sometimes this would lead them into the hands 
of the police at an early age. 

As they grew older, their dependence on the group intensified, 
They orew to dislike school and many of them began to draw away 
from areas where adult supervision was provided. If they did come 
to an agency it was not to participate, not to give of themselves, but 
to hang around the fringes and occasion: ally to stir up some excitement. 

They reach the point where they are entirely enslaved by the group 
that they helped develop. Most important to them is their status with 
this group and the unwritten rules that characterize it. Going to 
school, working, fighting, or outdoing one another in breaking the law, 
all relate to this factor of status. More and more they come into 
conflict with the law and from time to time, many of them would 
be out of circulation. When they returned they would pick up with 
the same group and go on anew. Their work history would be one 
of short-term jobs, and it would become increasingly more difficult 
for them toeven accept a job. 

This brief and sketchy summary is only to indicate some of the 
phases that go into the making of some of our delinquent gangs. We 
could point out any number of points at which more and better services 
might have reoriented _— of these youngsters. Those of us who 
know them personally know that most of them can be helped. We 
know because we have seen it happen, both to individuals and to total 
groups. We also know that many are permitted to go all the way 
into adult delinquency because we lack the necessary resources for wn 
all-out attack. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity. May I again say that 
it is most encouraging to know that we are considering w ays and means 
of mobilizing the full resources of our great country into a concen- 
trated approac h to the conservation of our most Important national 
resource, our young people. 

Mr. Extiorrt. Thank you very much, Mr. Mulligan. I would like 
to say to you that it is most encouraging to me to know that we have 
people like you who are oly) Ing their time and talent and effort and 
energy to this worthy program. 

Mr. Mutuican. When I mentioned the part about the burden of the 
work I thought myself about how often I have gone home at night 
and said to my wife, “Wh iy do I do it? Why do I stand out in the 
street until midnight and then come home and listen to an attack from 
a radio commentator on ong sob sisters and social workers who are 


turning our youths loose to kill us.” This happened within the last 
2 weeks. We had a very iattostniihe killing in Chieago, a killing 


which made no sense at all, and in times like this the press and the 
commentators get aroused, and we are the victims. It is pretty tough 
to be out in the streets until midnight and come home and listen to 
this. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is your job in the Hull House, Mr. Mulligan? 


Mr. Mvuuuiean. I am now the sat eat director. Because most of 
us in this business feel for the service that is involved I, unfortunately. 
do not spend as much time as I should in an office. I would much 


rather be out in the streets than doing the reportin 
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While I was writing this report, and I tried to hide away, I had three 
different teen-agers come knocking on the door about problems and I 
could not help again but think, “Should I do this or get these kids 
over where they belong?” It is the business we are in, I think. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who supports Hull House ¢ 

Mr. Muniican. It is supported priv itely. We are a member of the 
community chest. We get about 25 percent of our money from the 
fund in Chicago. ‘The rest is through private donations. We have 
no public money at all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Probably most of the time you are short on personnel. 

Mr. Mutiican. Most of the time we are short on personnel. We 
are pleased with the volunteer service we get. We know there is a 
great deal of good will across our whole country. 
~ We have one fellow who is a vice president of a steel company who 
comes down every Monday night and counsels with some of these 
teen-agers. He tries to get them jobs because of his own experience. 
He has taken this on as an interest. 

The thing we have learned after 1 year is that it is not enough to 
ge these kids jobs. We have to teach them all over again how to be 

eady to take a job. 

Mr. Exssorr. I would like to ask you this question, because we had 
some boys and girls here a few days ago who suggested one of the 
troubles, one of the contributing factors to juvenile delinquency, 
was the fact there were no jobs for teen-aged boys and girls. 

This girl, I believe, said there were no jobs for boys ~ girls under 
18. Is that generally true, that jobs are hard to come by if you are 
under 18 years of age? 

Mr. Muuuiean. I think they are hard to come by. Under 16 is 
almost impossible. Of course, we are governed by State laws, but even 
part-time jobs, I think there is a scarcity, and I don’t know as we ean 
do anything about it. 

t means what we need to do is to be imaginative enough to think of 
the substitutes, because all of this is not economic. The business of 
work is not an economic factor. The business of work for some of them 
is just because they hang around all day. 

We do have a large number of school dropouts, kids 15 and 16. 
They have to go one day in Chicago until they are at least 16. We 
have a continuation school. 

However, that means they have 4 days and all the rest of the 
nights. 

Mr. Exnasorr. Do you have any trouble in getting an opportunity to 
counsel with these boys and girls who get into trouble with the 
law ? 

Mr. Mutnican. We have trouble in reaching them on the basis of 
counseling with them and reaching their families. 

Mr. Exniorr. Do you mean those troubles are monetary troubles 
or troubles of time, space, and distance ? 

Mr. Munnican. Both, sir. We are often faced with the fact that 
when we open our doors a lot of kids will come knocking at the 
door. We can fill up our agency program if we want to pretty much 
with kids who are going to be better off because they come to Hull 
House, but they may not need us as much as some of the others. 
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Yet in terms of raising money, getting money, you cannot justify 
it with the statistics of 1 worker working with a gang of 20 kids all 
week. Yet he has 20 individual problems there that are going to takea 
lot of his time. 

Another worker could be meeting with 6 or 7 groups. They are just 
groups coming in, meeting, pl: inning a camp weekend, or this, that, 
and the other thing. But this 1 group of 20 guys are there. He 
has to find them, go to their hangout, find them “there. lead them by 
the hand if they go look for a job. He has to counsel with them and 
then visit with their families because we feel that unless we really 
know the family and can support the parent, who often needs the help, 
our work with the kids is that much less effective. I say it takes time 
and it is not a choice we make easily very often. 

Everybody likes big numbers. It is nice to say you have 2,000 
members. It looks good on paper. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How many members do you have in Hull House? 

Mr. Motuican. We issued out since September about 2,000 member- 
ship cards. That doesn’t count hundreds of people that take English 
classes there. It doesn’t count our services to some new groups, some 
of the Latvian people. Last Saturday night we had a meeting with 125 
young Hungarian men who are finding “the loneliness—the drama is 
over and now they are living in our neighborhoods and working and 
coming up against some of the realities. They are finding that they 
need some extra kinds of services. We do that weekends when we are 
not generally busy with the rest of the kids. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have been very much impressed by your testimony. I 
think it has been very fine. 

Mr. Muuuican. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. McGovern? 

Mr. McGovern. I certainly want to joint the chairman in commend- 
ing you not only on your testimony but on the excellent work that you 

and your colleagues here are doing. 

] realize that you arer ight when you say there is some discour aging 
aspect to this kind of work. I am sure you will agree with me that 
when you come to the end of your life and you can look back on 
these youngsters you have he Iped to redeem that you are going to be 
more plea sed and satisfied with that record than you would with a 
million dollars in a bank. 

I am wondering about one problem, and perhaps I am directing this 
question to the wrong person. It seems to me that one of the problems 
we are up against in this field of juvenile delinquency is a certain 
amount of indecision on the part of parents as to the kind of discipline 
that they should follow in dealing with youngsters. I have had the 
feeling for a long time parents are going through a kind of transition 
period, and I spe: mak with some personal knowledge of this proble masa 
parent, where we are wondering what type of discipline is most ef- 
fective in producing the kinds of youngsters we want. 

We are torn between a feeling that maybe Freudian psychology is 
right, that we should pull out all the stops and let the youngsters 
try their wings, and a feeling that perhaps this approach does not 
work, that we have to have more incand discipline to produce 
strong and healthy-minded youngsters. 
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From your experience in working with young people have you en- 
countered that problem and can you help us with it? 

Mr. Mutuean. I think it is a problem and I think some of us as 
people in the field have contributed to the problem. You can read 
one book and you do this. You read another book and you can do 
that. 

I am not an expert in the business, but I can tell you what I say to 

arents, and that is that it doesn’t bother me if you spank them. That 
is all right. I must admit in my own weakness sometimes I have laid 
it on to one of my own. 

It is not that that is so important as the framework from which 
you do it. In other words, if there is the basic love and security, you 
can punish. You can relate punishment to an act. I don’t think 
it matters so much whether you give them a whack on the bottom or 
whether you confine him to his room or that kind of thing. 

The kind of beatings that some of our kids get around a related 
incident, the kid gets into trouble and the father just beats the day- 
lights out of him and that is the end of it. There is no love or affec- 
tion. He is not concerned about the kid again until maybe he gets 
into trouble again. It is the inconsistency of the discipline that 
bothers me more than how it is applied. 

That is just my own kind of thinking on this subject. 

Mr. McGovern. Inconsistency stems from the real problem of 
indecision on the part of the parent, that he or she is not certain as 
to the disciplinary pattern they should follow. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Muuuican. I think it is true for many of them. I do not as- 
sume many of them go through that business of even thinking it 
through. I have known parents that I would not even report some- 
thing that their kids did to them for fear of the beating out of pro- 
portion, out of perspective that would be laid on the kid. 

I think what you say is very true for many people. It is for me. 

Mr. McGovern. The youngsters with whom you deal in most cases 
IT would imagine are neglected youngsters ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Pretty much. 

Mr. McGovern. They have economic problems at home, they are 
faced with problems of poverty and disease and neglect of one kind 
or another 4 

Mr. Mutuican. That is right. 

Mr. McGovern. Yet we have this problem of delinquency develop- 
ing even among middle-class and upper-middle-class families where 
those factors that you describe are not present. 

Mr. Muiuican. That is very true. 

Mr. McGovern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss Cotnorn. We have brought with us Mrs. Alice Williams, who 
is a parent, a member of the United Neighbors Association in Phila- 
delphia, which is one of our member Houses there, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams has been meeting with a committee of other parents who have 
been discussing this question. I thought you might like to hear what 
their point of view is on this. 

She has come with us today and has a statement for us. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have you, Mrs. Williams. We will 


be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE WILLIAMS, REPRESENTING UNITED 
NEIGHBORS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mrs. Witiiams. My name is Mrs. Alice Williams and I live at 537 
South Iseminger Street in Philadelphia. I am the mother of a 16- 
year-old girl, but in addition to that I have been a member of a 
neighborhood group of women. We first came together working to 
improve housing, but have branched out into other things, including 
the youth of the ne ighborhood. 

For the first time we begun to get somewhere and I believe it 
happened because we worked together with an experienced profes- 
sional social worker to help us. 

So I would like to see a youth council of the same kind. ‘The mem- 
bers of this teen-age counc il could discuss together all their problems: 
Recreation, se hooling, jobs, di iting, getting along with their parents or 
maybe without them, as is so often the case in my neighborhood. 

Work should also be done with the parents as a whole. Another 
group in this area invited teen-agers to meet with them so they could 
get firsthand the problems as the teen-agers saw them. For instance, 
the youth wanted more facilities for after school activities and the 
parents pitched in to help them find suitable places. This way you 
get the strength ot everybody concerned working together. 

Everywhere you look in my ne ‘ighborhood you run into such serious 
problems and wonder why there isn’t more juvenile delinquency. I 
you had this council, maybe there would be some way to get at these 
problems. I think of two ex: ump les, 

Bessie is a 13- yer ar-ol | girl whose mother has had her and 2 other 
children by 3 different men. The mother takes no interest in the home 
and Bessie hi as to cook, c ‘le: an, and mind two other children. Rex ently 
I have caught her begging. Would it be any wonder if Bessie broke 
away from this life and tried to get some fun for herself, and so be- 
came another juvenile delinquent ¢ 

The second IS somewhat the same. Frances is 15, and has been 
raised by Mrs. Samson, her 77-year-old grandmother. Mrs, Samson 
is old-fashioned and doesn’t believe in phonographs or dancing. As 
a result, Frances goes where she can find these normal things and is 
rebelling. 

These situations may never come to the attention of the regular 
social agencies, but if these gir Is could be brought into a youth council, 
maybe the worker could get a friendly “in” and he Ip these parents to 
handle their children better. 

If this bill is passed by Congress, we could have these neighborhood 
workers. ‘This problem is getting LOO big for us and we need the help 
of Congress. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Williams. 

Mr. McGovern ¢ 

Mr. McGovern. I have no further questions unless Mrs. Williams 
would care to comment on some of the questions that I directed here 
a while ago to Mr. Mulligan. 

I appreciated your testimony here today. 

Mrs. WitutAmMs. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Mutuiean. If I may, speaking on that parental situation, I 
was not going to mention this because I shy away somewhat from 


success stories. 
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This boy I mentioned about the blue jeans and the fixing of his own 
breakfast is an actual case. ‘Two w wort ago “ came knoc ‘king on my 
door. He had on this new sport coat and ¢ i pair of slac ks. a shirt 
and a tie. He has been in the United States Army for a year. 

In the many times he was in trouble in juvenile court I personally 
went down and got his parent, his father, who is non-English speaking 
to go to court to make a better presentation. 

If Joe were visited in a detention home it was I who visited him. 
If he was visited at St. Charles, again I went to visit him. 

The only reason I mention this is to try somehow to show you the 
stage that some parents are in. 

It is enough for us to sit here and blame parents; yes. They are 
at fault. But, on the other hand, you have this kid, too. That is the 
thing I am concerned about. 

Yes; we try to strengthen him and do more about parental educa- 

tion, but at the same time we have to recognize the fact that here is a 
kid who could be in jail today, but instead he is doing a pretty 
adequate job of being a member of our Armed Forces. I am tickled 
to death about it. 

Mr. Exutorr. Thank you very much, Miss Colborn, Mr. Mulligan, 
and Mrs. Williams. 

Miss Cotsorn. If we can have just one more minute I would like 
to just touch on two other points in this legislation. 

One is the great need for training. Mr. Mulligan touched on this 
in his own experience. 

There is another angle that we see on this in our office which you per- 
haps do not have a chance to see, and that is the reports which come 
across our desk of the work that is done in the various delinquent 
projects and how long a time it takes to do it. 

We have a very strong opinion, those of us who read the reports, 
that the people who have some training and background in doing this 
job make progress much faster than do others, and within a period 
of a few months they will work with a group of children in trouble 
and get them back into society in the normal chain of events and take 
on another group, as against workers who are not trained to do this 
and they will spend 2 years before they get to the place that the 
trained workers are in the course of 2 or 3 months. 

I see here in the Cleveland Reaches Out to Its Youths, they have 
worked with 42 groups, and one-third of the 42 groups have been 
closed out as successful. 

This is a skilled demonstration type project. It is a pattern which 
could be followed if we had the kind of legislation we are talking 
about here in many places in the country. 

I will be glad to leave this with you, as well as our suggestions for 
specific revisions of the bill. 

Mr. Exsaorr. We will be personally very happy to have that. 

Thank you again, Miss Colborn. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The next witness who is scheduled to be heard is 
Mr. Earl Parker, who is a representative of the Family Service As- 
sociation of America. 

Mr. Parker, you have just heard the three bells ring, which means 
we will have to go to the floor of the House shortly in order to attend 
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other business. The ringing of three bells means a quorum call, and 
as you understand, we cannot be in two places at one time. 

What do you suggest we do? 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, I shall leave that to your judgment. 
However, I feel it will take only a couple of minutes to present my 
story. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If it will take no longer than that, we shall proceed 
with your testimony. 

You may proceed, Mr. Parker. 


STATEMENT OF EARL N. PARKER, REPRESENTING THE FAMILY 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, my name is Earl N. Parker. I am 
an executive of the Family Service Association of America, a na- 
tional federation of voluntary nongovernmental family service agen- 
cies located in most cities throughout the United States. 

We are aware, as are the members of this committee, of the increas- 
ingly serious problem of juvenile delinquency. I shall not attempt to 
give figures or other data to point up the alarming extent of the 
problem, either in terms of the heavy costs in dollars, or in the much 
heavier social costs resulting in misspent lives, individual and family 
tragedies. 

Our awareness of the problem comes out of the direct knowledge 
of our affiliated family-service agencies serving and assisting as they 
do, several hundred thousand families in communities throughout 
the country. 

These local service agencies see at first hand the conditions that 
produce juvenile delinquency. There is no single cause—there are 
many, including poverty and all its results such as bad housing, over- 
crowding, slum neighborhoods, insufficient clothing, limited recrea- 
tion opportunities, “and mi ny others. Other factors are broken 
homes, parents who lack understanding or sense of responsibility in 
the bringing up of their children, in: vdequi ite schools, lack of effective 
religious influence, lack of jobs in certain depressed areas, lack of 
roots in a community resulting from the high mobility of our popu- 
Jation, which in turn results from our industrial patterns and in part 
from our governmental defense policies. 

Just as there are many causes which contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency, so there is no single panacea or cure. Our organization is 
interested primarily in prevention. We know that a good deal of the 
basic causes lie in the family situation and in the early training of the 
child, and much has been said about that here this morning, and 
we know that much can be done if needed help can be given to the 
young family. 

But we know, too, that even if such help were in all cases available— 
and it is not—that could not be the total solution. The influence 
of the church and its organizations, the improvement of the schools, 
the extension of the services of the youth-serving and character- 
building organizations, the provision of more and better public 
recreation facilities, the extension of the child-guidance facilities in 
the schools and communities, better vocational counseling, and many 
other facilities and services both governmental and voluntary—all 
these are needed to get at the causes. 
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Different facilities and services are required to do what is needed 
in arresting the delinquent career of the youngster who has already 
gotten into ytrouble. 1 am sure that your committee has given much 
consideration to these. Except to mention such needs as special treat- 
ment by the police, by the courts, by qualified probation services, and 
carefully planned facilities for confinement and reformation, I shall 
not go into this aspect. 

As to the specific legislation under consideration, we believe its 
essential value is in the fact that it does recognize that the serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency is not simple, that there is no 
patent solution, and that we can only attack it with any success if it 
is a broad plan in which the Federal Government provides a focal 
point with resources of understanding and competent personnel, 
and with modest financial resources to assist the States, to make 
some studies and provide for some demonstrations and to help in the 
training of personnel in the States, without which very little that 
will be effective can be done. 

There is great interest and great concern as to this problem. Many 
organizations, both governmental and voluntary, want to help. With- 
out planning and coordination which these bills provide for, much 
of these well-intended efforts will be ineffectual. 

We would support any of the several bills which have been intro- 
duced—they are all good. We would prefer a bill such as H. R. 
652 or H. R. 1053, or the others, rather than H. R. 5539, because the 
appropriations in the former seem to us more nearly adequate to 
carry out the purposes as stated. 

However, we are not unaware of the strong pressures on the 
present Congress to limit appropriations and hold down the total 
of the Federal budget for 1958. Therefore, while we would urge 
strongly the more adequate although still very modest appropriations 
as are included in H. R. 652 and the other similar bills, we think it 
is most important to initiate the program contemplated either in 
these bills or in H. R. 5539. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker. We appreciate 
your kindness in coming, and I wish it were possible for us to discuss 
in greater detail your testimony, but I must attend to that bell. 

Mr. Parker. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

The committee will now stand in adjournment subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene again at the call of the Chair. ) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMMITTER EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, DC. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 313-A, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Elliott (presiding) and McGovern. 

Staff members present: Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general coun- 
sel, and Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I hold in my hand a letter from Mrs. Edith Green, a Member of 
Congress from the Third District of Oregon, dated April 2, 1957, 
today, addressed to me, which says: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ex.iott: I regret my inability to attend this morning’s 
session of the Subcommittee on Special Education to hear testimony on the 
various juvenile delinquency bills pending before the subcommittee. However, 
I have been invited by Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to accompany him and the other members of the subcom- 
mittee on an inspection trip of various institutions, settlement houses, and schools 
in the District of Columbia. The information to be gathered on such a trip will, 
I believe, prove valuable to the further consideration of the bills before the 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpItH GREEN. 

Mrs. Green is the sponsor and the leading advocate of one of the bills 
before the subcommittee, and is very much interested in the subject 
matter of juvenile delinquency. 

While our schedule of witnesses is a little different from the schedule 
[am following, for the morning, I think first I am going to ask, because 
he hase xpre ssed the desire to get aw: iv ear ly, and bee ause he has a short 
statement, Dr. Addison M. Duval, Chairman, Commissioners Youth 
Council of the District of Columbia, to testify. 

Would you come forward, Dr. Duval? 

The members of the subcommittee have a copy of your statement. 
You may proceed in any manner that you care to. 


STATEMENT OF ADDISON M. DUVAL, M. D., CHAIRMAN, COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ YOUTH COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Dr. Duvan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am a physician and psychiatrist and Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners Youth Council. I have a brief statement I would like to 
present. 
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In response to the chairmans’ invitation, I am happy to come before 
you as Chairman of the Commissioner’s Youth Council of the District 
of Columbia and express my own views concerning H. R. 652 and H. R, 
5539, which proposes the strengthening and improving of State pro- 
grams relating to juvenile delinquene y: 

Either one of these bills, if enacted into law, would provide much 
needed assistance to the District of Columbia in our program to 
prevent and control juvenile delinquency. I would heartily agree with 
the reasons contained in the bills as to why there should be Federal 
assistance to the States. 

The establishment of a Federal advisory council made up of mem- 
bers representing national organizations with primary interest in juve- 
nile delinquency seems completely sound and logical, as is the placing 
of administrative responsibility in the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Even though the two bills differ in some details, they both provide 
for three necessary programs; namely, 1, strengthening and improve- 
ment; 2, demonstrations and studies; and, 3, training grants. At the 
operating level, such provisions permit of improv ement in existing 
service programs, research through demonstration projects and spe- 
cial studies, and also reach to the. important practical solution of the 
constant shortage of trained personnel. 

In the District of Columbia the Commissioners’ Youth Council 
operates under administrative authority of the Commissioners in estab- 
lishing ways and means to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 
Our budget is, of course, limited, and assistance with Federal funds 
would be most helpful. At present we are operating with a full-time 
staff of five, which is quite inadequate for our present program needs. 
Two new positions have been requested for fiscal 1958. 

With the assistance of Federal funds, it would be hoped that we 
could materially expand our services, do some very necessary research 
and pilot projects, and also do some training of necessary personnel. 

I, therefore, support heartily the efforts of the committee to bring 
help to the States in the control and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If there are some questions about the local operation that you might 
be interested in, I would be happy to try to answer them. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Somebody suggested, Dr. Duval, in their testimony 
last week that actually we are wrestling here with the problem of 
mental health as much as anything else. That witness endeavored 
to relate the problems of juvenile delinquency to mental-health situa- 
tions in the background of those who run afoul of the law. What 
would be your comment ? 

I notice you are a psychiatrist. What would be your comment on 
that statement ? 

Dr. Duvat. I think that is a fair statement, if we are including in 
our concept of mental health all of the elements which go into normal, 
happy living. If we don’t consider mental health, just the absence 
of mental illness, then I think that what we are talking about is very 
properly within the field of mental health. It certainly, however, 
cuts across so many lines of the community that, as a psychiatrist, I 
don’t think that our cittizens can look to the psychiatrist for the an- 
swers here. 
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I think there has to be a change in the culture and the mores of the 
community itself before we get down to the real causes of delinquency. 

I look on delinquency as a social disease, a social impairment of 
certain groups of our people, and I firm] believe that a good deal of 
the causes of delinquency is in the fact that these particular children 
do not have normal, healthy living standards and living satisfactions, 
and that in that sense of status and of being somebody they are really 
psychologically a very deprived group. 

Somehow or other we must learn new methods, new ways, of ap- 
yroaching these children at a very early age, so that the constructing 
integrating influences that normal children have bearing on them in 
their maturing process, might also come to bear on these soc ially and 
status-deprived « hildren. That is the w ay I would see it, sir, briefly, as 
a psychiatrist. 

Mr. Exxriorr. Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Duval, I know this is rather a comprehensive 
question. I am not looking fora lengthy answer. I wonder if you can 
outline roughly the scope of the program here in the District. 

Dr. Duvat. I would be happy to, sir. The Youth Council was or- 
ganized in 1953 because there was no specific agency which was con- 
cerning itself primarily with this problem. The Council itself is 
made up of 17 members which includes, as ex officio members, the heads 
of the six operating agencies, such as schools, health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, and so forth. 

The members of the Council are citizens of the community who are 
particularly interested in this problem. 

Also, they are a good representative group from medicine, psychi- 
atry, the law, citizen groups, the church, and so forth. One of the 
first decisions of the Council was that in order to get to the basis of 
this situation, we must have a grassroots program, we must get out 
into the community and get the community working on this problem, 
and aware of the problem. 

So efforts were finally concluded, establishing 23 separate com- 
munities within the District of Columbia, and we then went out and 
appealed to the community leaders of each one of these 23 areas to 
interest themselves in this problem, and to be willing to serve in volun- 
teer services. 

We now have about 550 community leaders in these 23 different areas 
who form what we call area boards, and they have gone out into their 
own smaller segment of the city and studied the facts dealing on this 
problem, and then have come together themselves to see if they can 
devise and construct and set up certain suggestions which not only 
they themselves might carry on their own community, but also which 
they might feed into the Youth Council itself so that we might there, 
as a central group, begin to bring total community pressures to bear 

In addition to this kind of work, we also have several small teeth 
projects going. We have one which we call the maximum-benefits 
project, which was an effort to see whether we could bring together 
more help from the separate agencies; the schools would reduce the 
size of the classrooms; the police would give us more police services ; 
— are would give us somewhat improved welfare services, and so 
orth. 
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In addition to that, we went out and secured some priv: ate funds 
from the Meyer Foundation, locally, which agreed to supply us with 
$18,000 a year for a period of 3 years to see if we couldn't get into the 
professional study an evaluation of the kinds of children who are be- 
coming de ‘linquent and to see whether we couldn't validate some of 
the identification tests which had been previously devised by the Drs, 
Gluck, of Harvard, which we believe can identify the predelinquent 
chil lre nat age 7 or 8, before he be comes delinge nt. 

This project has been going a year and a half, and it has already 
pointed a good many specific ways that we believe we should be going 
in research and service. 

This briefly, I think, sir, covers it. It is a very dedicated group, I 
might say. All of these people are working ve ry h: id at this problem, 

Mr. McGovern. And most of them are volunteer ae are the LV ¢ 

Dr. Duvan. Most of them are volunteers. We have several staff 
members who are employed out of this research money, but the big 
group is all volunteers from the community. 

Mr. McGovern. Has the program been in operation long enough so 
that you have been able to make any evaluations as to what progress 
you are making in the field 

Dr. DuvaL. We are not attempting to mi ake summaries of our find- 
ings in our research, which has been carried on only for a year and a 
half. And, while we know that it is very early to attempt to make 
conclusions, we do believe that we have already made an Impact on he 
children who have been examined in the clinic in this project, and i 
the work which has been done with those families by the social workers 
in the project. 

We will hope to have some more specific conclusions within the next 
60 days, trying to sum up the principal findings we have made there. 

Mr. McGovern. Doctor, from your knowledge, how would you 
evaluate the program here in the District in comparison with other 
metropolitan areas, where juvenile programs of this kind are in 
operation ¢ 

Dr. Duvau. In discussing this with leaders of other areas, we have 
been comp Jlimented on the Way in which we are cong about our ap- 
proac h to the problem here, This has come to us from the youth lead- 
ers in, for instance, Minnesota, Wisconsin, California, New York, 
and also by such people as the Glucks, of Harvard, with whom we have 
been in quite close contact In setting up our program here. 

Our problem, as we see it now, 1s that we would like to vet in with 
a sizable amount of research money and develop a segment of the city 
for a more detailed study as to the composition of the social groups, 
as to the impact of the families on the children, as to the internal 
workings of the relationship of the families. oe tting at them by way 
of this identification tent of the predelinquent child. Our hope ts that 
we might either be able to interest Federal funds from the National 
Institute of Mental Healt! possibly, or from private foundations, 
which would permit us to set up a research program of modest magni- 
iaeze bo eel into this kind of work. 

We believe that we don't have the tools nor the knowledge as of 
tod: ay to really solve this prob lem. Very much of our hope now lies 
in what wen lay be able to do with research. 
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Mr. McGovern. I would imagine that the activities of your Council 
would stimulate other groups in the city, for example, the churches 
and schools, to give greater consider: ition to this problem. 

Dr. Duvat. It certainly has, sir. We have many church groups 
working with us. In fact, the delegation of authority to our Council 
by the Commissioners was to coordinate all of the activities possible 
within the city so that we might not all be formed into separate groups 
going se pars ite Ways, but there might be some coordination of purpose 
he re. We have been trying very hard to do that and the various com- 
munity groups have been h ighly cooperative and most interested. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exstorr. Dr, Duval, every now and then we read in the papers 
or hear somebody make the statement that television programs are 
having some influence upon the number of juvenile delinquents or the 
proportl ion of ¢ hi le lre ‘1 who become dle linque nt. LH; is your group clone 
any study on that situation here in the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Duvan. No; we really haven’t done any real research, look-see, 


at this prob lem. It is a difficult one, as you can see. Hlow do you 
estimate / 

It like the treatment of a mentally ll patient in a hospital. How 
do you idecide whether the first effect, the second effect, 3 third effect, 
or the fourth ov fit ly treatment Was really tlie thi no’ aut did it. or 
did it all combine to form the treatment of the oeaE It is very 
difficult to pick out a single element, as you know, sir, and try to put 


ya rwels olt on it. 


Personally don’ t put too much weight to it, because I think valuable 
help is coming from the television as well as harmful effect. 

Mr. iy LIOTT. We hear people Say at times that the cheaper literature 
to be fi 4 on the shelves of the magazine-selling places all about 
and over the country is having some influence or impact upon juvenile 
delinquency. Do you have any information in that field # 

Dr. DuvanL. No, sir: to my knowledge that has not been worked out 
by the research method. ‘As of now, it simply forms individual 
opinions of different people. 

Mr. Exvviorr. You feel that the passage of either one of these bills 
would improve the type of work you are carrying on in the District 
of Columbia ? 

Dr. Duvan. I am very certain of it, Mr. Chairman, and it would 
be a great stimulus to use here in our a to find the real answers. 

c Re ccgee: We thank you very much, Dr, Duval. The informa- 
tion oo have brought volo Pana has been ve ly he Ipful. 

Dir. Duvan. Thank you, 

Mr. Exnrorr. Now we are very privileged to have as the next wit 
ness before our subcommittee Dr. Martha Eliot, presently of the 
School of Publie ee) et ard University, and former head of 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. IT would like to say on beh: lf of the subcommittee, Dr. Eliot, 
that we are most happy to have you, and we appreciate the very fine 
information that you are bringing to our subcommittee. 

Copies of Dr. Eliot’s statement have been made available to the 
members of the committee and to other interested persons. 

You may proceed, Dr. Eliot, in any manner you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. MARTHA ELIOT, PROFESSOR OF MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH, HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDI- 
CINE, FORMER CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU, AND VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 


Dr. Exror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that it is a great pleasure and really a privilege 
for me to appear here before your subcommittee to add my bit to what 
former witnesses have already presented to your committee, and to 
perhaps increase the interest of the committee in getting action on a 
bill similar to those that you have before you this session. 

I am particularly pleased that you and your subcommittee have 
been able to call these hearings so promptly. This has seemed to me 
a very great advantage. If you can reach the point where action can 
be taken in the Hous se, it would seem to me possible that the Congress 
would enact a bill this year which will m: sl ce a very great difference 
to children in this country who are either on the verge of getting into 
trouble with the law, or who are already in trouble with the law. 

It is, of course, our earnest hope that this legislation to help the 
States in their efforts to control and encourage the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency may be passed in this session of Congress. 

If so, it seems to me a real beginning can be made before the year 
is out on an all-out, nationwide frontal attack on the problem. 

A number of States and m: iny localities are now doing something 
about this problem, but in most communities the efforts are not yet 
well coordinated. With encouragement and financial and technical 
help from the Federal Government, a forward push can be given 
that will draw many more States into the overall effort and greatly 
strengthen those that have already begun to improve this work for 
delinquents. 

I have no desire to spend time discussing the seriousness of the 
juvenile delinquency situation or the disturbing predictions of how 
much more serious it may get in the years to come if we do nothing 
to block the trend. 

I would like to tell you that yesterday I went to the Children’s 
Bureau to try to learn whether they had any data with respect to 
1956. The Children’s Bureau collects regularly, and has collected 
since 1926, data with regard to the number of children appearing 
before the juvenile courts in our country. I thought that perhaps 
they had reached the point that they could give me some figures. 
Though they could not give me actual figures, they were able to tell 
me that they have received, already for the year 19: 56, reports from 
about one-third of the courts that they usually hear from. 

The reports from this one-third of the courts are not encouraging. 
Actually, they show that there will be another increase in the number 
of children appearing before the courts in 1956 over 1955; at least, 
this is the indication with respect to this first one-third of the courts re- 
porting. The figures indicate that a larger proportion of the courts 
reporting are showing an increase over last year. This seems to me 
to indicate the very, very great importance of action now on this 
bill rather than postponing it again to a later date. In fact, I believe 
that this action should have been taken long ago. 
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A country as great as the United States cannot, and will not, I 
believe, sit idly by while so many boys and girls, who could be future 
assets of the Nation, are swept into the sordid gulf of crime and 
violence. 

When I first became Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 1951, after 
serving for 2 years with the World Health Organization in Geneva, 
the rapid rise of juvenile delinquency was one of my most serious 
causes of alarm. I believed then, as I do now, that the only people 
who can prevent boys and girls from running afoul of the law are 
the parents, the schools, the churches, the clubs, and all those local 
health and welfare forces, public and voluntary, that are in touch with 
the day-to-day life of a child, his family, and the neighborhood. 

Rehabilitation of the individual boy or girl who has already com- 
mitted a delinquent act depends so much on the knowledge and under- 
standing of the local police, the local judge, the local probation officer 
or child welfare worker, his teacher, the staff of the training school 
to which he may be committed, and all the other officials who have to 
do with the boy and his parents. So the primary responsibility to 
do the job of prevention or restoration is with the local community 
and the State. 

I believe, however, that the Federal and State Governments have 
an obligation to help the communities because the proportions of the 
problem have long since outgrown the facilities of most localities, 
and delinquency, like communicable diseases, knows no State or com- 
munity boundaries. The critical situation is nationwide—the delin- 
quency which saps the strength of the community also saps the 
strength of the Nation. 

There was very little Federal money available, only about $30,000 
a year, when I became Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 1951 to do 
anything about juvenile delinquency, even to employ experts to study 
what was even then thought to be a serious disturbance in the social 
life of our Nation. Fortunately, I was able to get a few thousand 
dollars together from private individuals and foundations to carry on 
some preliminary work for 3 years under a special juvenile delinquency 
project. 

A small beginning was thus made in helping States and some com- 
munities define their problems, and consider the standards that should 
be established for juvenile courts, police services, and institutions for 
treatment of delinquents. The project was able to be of some help 
to States for effective coordination of their efforts and for training 
personnel. By the end of 3 years when the project came to an end, 
its accomplishments, though only scratching the surface of the prob- 
lems facing the Nation, were generally recognized as pointing the way 
to future action programs. 

At this time the Congress itself saw the necessity of giving more 
support to the Children’s Bureau to meet some of the needs of the 
States and communities for advice. Asa result, a Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service with 10 workers was established in the Children’s 
Bureau in the fall of 1954. Today, this Division has many more calls 
for help than it can handle with this small staff and small budget. The 
fact that its services are in so much demand indicates that communities 
are very concerned that their boys and girls get into trouble with the 
law and are reaching out for help to see what they can do about it. 
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There are so many things that individual communities cannot do 
alone. This is why I believe there is great need for legislation such 
as that contained in the bills before your committee. 

At this point, I would like to make clear how proud I am of the 
rank and file of our American youth. One only has to see them in 
action in high schools or colleges and many other Pp laces to know that 
great pride is justified. We have to keep remembering that the young- 
sters who do get into trouble make up only about 3 percent of those 
between 10 and 17 years of age, 

Actu wally, I t) hink, that 3 percent is an understatement. because the 
number of childre mn who are known to the police is really more than 
o percent of the total number of children within this age group ot 
10 to 17. The number that come before the courts is about 2 percent 
of our population, or about that fioure. 

ut also we know that in terms of numbers of children this 3 percent 
is very large and is an insidious threat to all the others. Delinquency, 


which is, atter all, a soc lt al eed seems to be communicable, like 


tuberculosis. A few active cases in a community may contaminate 
many other youngsters who might not become delinquent if they had 
not been exposed to it. Lf we compare the heure of 8 percent with 


the highest tuberculosis rate we have ever recorded, which was in 
New York State in 1900, we find that it is at least 15 times as high 
asthe TB rate was at its height. , 

Tuberculosis was a disease that brought death to large numbers of 
people. Millions of dollars were spent to hospitalize seriously ill and 
dy Ing pt itients. As new methods of control became known, gradually 
everyone became willing to use tax money, to buy Christmas seals to 
provide funds to control this disease. Today after nationwide effort, 
tuberculosis is no longer a serious threat to health. 

You may say this is not a vood comparison because the real cause of 
tuberculosis had become known and methods were introduced to stop 
its spread by isolating patients and in other ways. True—but there 
were long, long years of research before the tubercle bacillus was iso- 
lated. Real control did not come about until the communities took a 
hand in improving the living conditions, locating people who had 
come in contact with an active case, planning for better food and 
hygiene, et cetera. Most people today know why they buy Christmas 
seals. and they know that the State and local he alth ‘de ‘partments use 
considerable : amounts of tax money to keep this deadly disease under 
control. 

In tackling juvenile delinquency, however, we are tackling a condi- 
tion that has no single cause. 

There is no bacterium that causes juvenile delinquency. The effort 
to overcome it will take even more skill and a more dive once ers 
than that which finally overcame tuberculosis. Delinquency is, to a 
large extent, a result of the conditions of life that modern soe lety 
imposes on itself and its children. Urbanization and industrializa- 
tion, with their accompanying inadequate living standards for thou- 
sands of workers’ f: amilies. the increase in the number of broken homes, 
the great mobility of our people with the repeated uprooting of chil- 
dren, the tensions and fears that have been ever present since the 


beginning of World War II, the speed of life which is forced on almost 
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all of us—these are at least some of the conditions that disturb family 
life and make for juvenile unrest and delinquency. We may not be 
able to eliminate these from our national life, but there are many 
things we can do to mitigate their impact on children. 

For example, if we could really do away with certain living condi- 
tions which exist in cities, such as overcrowding in tenement districts, 
greatly restricted open-air play space and opportunity for construc- 
tive use of their energies and creative talents—and, I may add, greatly 
restricted oportunities for their parents to lead a normal community 
life—we would remove some of the ground in which the seeds of delin- 
quency flourish. Weare already embarked on this phase of the attack 

through our public housing and redevelopment efforts. 

Prevention of delinquency is of two sorts. First, there is what is 
now often called primary prevention. It is the result of thorough 
understanding by ’ parents—espec ially young ones—of how to apply 
in everyday life the prince iples of wholesome c! iild rearine starting 
even before the first child is born and continuing on until the last 
child is grown up. This comes about through what we are accus- 
tomed to call parent education, It may be initiated by the doctor, who 
sees the family before the first baby is born, by the nurse, who en 
counters the family at this same stage, by a teacher, either in the 
elementary or the high school, by the counselor, in the schools 
elsewhere, by social workers, lawyers, or judges—all the great group 
of professional people who themselves must be very wise about the 
best ways to rear children and what is needed at each state of devel- 
opment. I do not want to overlook the enormous stre noths ol parent 
education that is initiated by parents themselves. There are many, 
many examples of how groups of parents have come together to 
study and understand the essence of happy and successful child re: 
ing. Often such — seek professional advisers, but much lieht 
has been thrown on the practice and knowledge of childrearing by 
parents themselves. 

The second kind ” _ ‘vention is that which treats successfully 


person who is sick or handicapped, prevents the recurrence of the 
condition, ~ rehabilits ates the individual to take his part in life. 
In the field of child rearing, this kind of prevention of asocial be- 


havior goes on from infancy up through adolescence. It is the heart 
of work with children and adolescents who have already gotten into 
trouble with the law and need help desperately. 

The bills you have before you are designed to help the States 
provide and coordinate the various programs that will result in this 
type of treatment of delinquency, the prevention of relapse, and the 
final rehabilitation of the children and youth involved. 

We have made unbelievable strides over past years in eliminating 
tuberculosis. We have an even harder task in tackling juvenile de- 
linquency, but I have every conviction that it can be done if voluntary 
and governmental units work together. 

At this point, before I leave the simile that I have been drawing 
between delinquency and tuberculosis, I would like to remind the 
committee that a number of years ago, I think it was about 1939 
or so, the Federal Government made available funds, through the 
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Public Health Service, for the control of tuberculosis. This was a 
great help to the States in their programs for the control of tuber- 
culosis. The bills that you have will help do the same thing in this 
field of delinquency y. | 

I may ask what the proposed bills will do. I would like to point k 
out why and how I believe the grants-in-aid proposed by the bills you 
are considering will help turn the tide of lawbreaking and serious 
criminal acts among young people. 

Work in the States and communities will be coordinated. Perhaps 
the most important consideration in the legislation is the fact that the 
bills offer both financial assistance and incentive to the States to bring 
together all their forces to consider their own juvenile delinquency sit- 
uation and then to make their own particular coordinated plan to meet 
it. The requirement in all the bills that there be a coordinated plan is 
signific: ant because no one agency or de spartment or organization can 
prevent young people from getting into trouble, and no one of them can 
rescue or rehabilitate the youngster once he has broken the law. It 
takes the combined effort of many of our agencies to really bring this all 
about. The number of communities that have coordinated and 
effected programs for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency is all too small. Both money and technical help are needed. 
For example, few communities have a police officer especially trained 
for working with juveniles. Too often a young delinquent is yanked 
into court without any inquiry about what lies back of his action. He 
may be hungry, his mother may be sick, or his father may have 
deserted the home. There may be many different kinds of family 
problems. 

Few communities have homemakers who can take over a mother’s 
duties ina crisis. The number of detention homes in which to hold in 
custody juveniles awaiting appearance in court is very inadequate, only 
174, I believe in the whole country. 

Yesterday, in the Children’s Bureau, they told me that 174 may be a 
little low. It is somewhere between that and 200. They do not know 
the exact figure. 

Consequently, each year about 100,000 boys and girls are confined in 
jails. Actually this means about 2,500 children are held in jails every 
night throughout the year. 

I learned yesterday that in a few cities where they have detention 
homes, that the overcrowding is so great that there is a spill-over into 
the jails. They cannot handle the number of children in need of the 
best kind of detention care. 

More than half of the counties have no probation services whatever 
for delinquent youth and wehene such services do exist, only 1 in 10 of 
the probation officers have any special training for their job. In some 
rural communities ‘deine may be a child welfare worker who will 
assume some of the probation duties. When there is no probation 
officer, the parents will have no help in correcting the situation at 
home; the judge will be without the basic knowledge he needs for 
making a wise decision, and the child himself is set adrift without help 
to understand and cope with his problem. 
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Few institutions for delinquents have the experienced and profes- 
sionally trained staff they need to treat the children sent to them. 
Too often they have served only as custodial places much too like 
prisons where the child is confined for a stated period and then sent 
back—the same child, or unfortunately, sometimes worse, to the same 
community, the same environment, the same family situation. Is it any 
wonder that so many of these children become repeaters and wind up 
as guests of the taxpayers in a State or Federal prison ? 

I want to repeat what I have said before—much good work is being 
done. One group in a State is doing one thing another group is 
doing something else. However, our overall accomplishments are 
too few and there is much too little coordination of the activities that 
go on. Before these hearings are over, I feel sure you will have 
evidence that States and communities do want to do more and that 
once that needed help is forthcoming, they will move rapidly in 
setting up effective programs, 

I would like to interpolate at this point that there are somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 19 States that have really started a program 
of coordination of their activities. They are doing this in various 
ways, not exactly with the same pattern in each State. Dr. Duval 
has illustrated this morning one pattern, and no doubt you will hear 
about others before your hear ings are over 

This is really progress, but I would like to emphasize that it is only 
19 out of our 52 States and Territories. 

The second major point I want to make with respect to what may 
be developed under your bills is that many more workers will be 
trained. Obviously, work to prevent and control juvenile delinquency 
can be only as good as the people who are doing the job. That is 
why the sections of the bills before you that provide funds for the 
training of personnel are so very important. This is a job which 
individual communities cannot do alone. I know from my experience 
in the Children’s Bureau that juvenile courts, police departments, 
detention homes, and training schools all over the country are 
desperately in need of well-trained people. 

If funds were available for training as well as for employment not 
only could persons be more easily recruited for specific jobs as juvenile 
police, probation officers, institutional personnel, child-guidance 
teams, and diagnostic work, but very many persons now employed 
could be given further training. We need to develop special training 
opportunities for house parents in institutions and detention homes. 
We need not only to help States or groups of States develop training 
facilities, but also to develop a national pool of well-trained promising 
workers who can be made available to any State for special purposes. 
Tam glad that all of the bills before you make possible fellowships 
and traineeships at the Federal level and also permit the Federal 
agency to undertake training programs to get the training process 
started. 

I would like to say here that in the State from which I come, Massa- 
chusetts, the work for juvenile delinquents is really advancing in the 
terms of programs quite well, but one of the great lacks in my State 
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is the opportunity for training personnel. The director of the Youth 
Service Board who, I hope, may appear before this committee, tells 
me that he has great difficulty in obtaining funds within the State 
because of some law or constitutional position, great difficulty in 
getting funds for training personnel. This is one of the things ‘that 
happens in many States in the country, I know. 

Therefore, for the Federal Government to make a major contribu- 
tion to training of personnel seems to me to be most important, and I 
am glad that it is in all of these bills. 

Then next is that more research needs to be done. You have heard 
already with respect to the research that is going on here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I would like to make a strong plea for ample 
authorization in the bill for special projects and research. The 
causes of juvenile delinquency are complex and not yet well under 
stood. They sometimes seem mysterious to many of us who do not 
understand how the chile Vs perso! ality develop an | how barriers to 
normal development rise up even in infancy or early childhood. We 
have no real proof of w hy one child becomes de ‘linquent and the othe 
dloes not. Research has been undertaken by Many people and a eit 


many facts have come to lioht, such as the effect of Inadequate hiater 
nal eare during childhood, but we need much more. 

| aim olad to find provision in each of the bills before you for use 
of the orants to the States for —— and demonstrations In the 
titles called General Provisions, and t appears m all the bills, each 


bill directs the Secretary to “make cieiien: investigations, and reports” 
with respect to the “diminution. control, and treatment,” or just the 
“control” of juvenile delinquency. The language, however, dloes not 
make clear that the Secretary may cooperate or contract with insti 
tutions of higher learning or research institutions for such studies, or 
with agencies that have the competence to undertake research, nor 
does it provide for grants directly to such institutions. 

One of the handicaps under which the Children’s Bureau now car 
ries out its investigative functions—and I am assuming that the ad 
ministration of this bill, when it becomes law, will be delegated to the 
Children’s Bureau—one of the Bureau’s handiea ips is that it is not 
authorized by law to undertake cooperative research or contract for 
studies or investigations with or make grants for pani to institu 
tions of higher learning or research institutions or agencies. 

There are certain types of research or investigation that are needed 
to answer questions that are nationwide in scope. The kind of re 
search needed under this section of the bill is of nationwide signifi- 
eance. 

For instance, we need to have studies of the effectiveness of many of 
the programs that are now being undertaken in various States, differ 
ent types of programs for the treatment and care of these youngsters. 

We have no facilities, at the present time, certainly through the 
Children’s Bureau, to undertake nationwide studies tovether with i 
stitutions of higher learning, agencies, research units, that are com 
petent to undertake studies in their own communities which would be 
correlated with comparable studies in other communities through 
work of the Federal agencies. 
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This, I think, is very import ant in connection with this bill. It 
should be planned by the Children’s Bureau with the advice of State 
and local experts. Some might be carried out by the Children’s Bu- 
ee alone, but most of it, in my opinion, would ‘be carried out better 
by local research institutions or agencies, or by professional organi 
zations cooperating with the Bureau. 

For all these reasons, I believe that section 501 (a), and I am now 
referring to H. R. 652 and H. R. 1053, which are similar bills, should 
be amended to provide for cooperative research, contracts with and 
grants to institutions of higher learning, research institutions or 
agencies, and individual research workers. I shall submit the word- 
ing for such an amendment to your subcommittee, if you wish. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may do that, Doctor. 

Dr. Ex1or. Thank you. 

The bills before you are clearly similar in purpose, and, in gen- 
eral, similar in the way they would be carried out. Several of them 
are identical with the bill, S. 4267, which passed the Senate at the 
end of last year’s session. I am in favor of using these latter bills, 
H. R. 652, H. R. 1053, and others, as the base for House action in 
order to expedite passage of a bill by both Houses of Congress during 
this session. I also prefer certain features of these bills to similar 
ones in H. R. 5539 and H. R. 5696 known as the administration bills. 
On the other hand, I believe certain provisions of the administration’s 
bills are preferable to corresponding provisions in H. R. 652 and 
similar bills. 

In particular, I would greatly prefer that the Congress authorize 
appropriations of the proportions shown in H. R. 652. The nation- 
wide problems are of such magnitude today and the urgency for ac- 
tion by States and localities so great that $5 million divided among 
the several States in the first year is none too much. 

[ am referring at this point to the $5 million authorized for ap- 
propriation for authorizing improvement grants. I understand the 
Department witnesses gave to you the distribution of grants to States 
under the administration bill. 

I have one copy of that here, I believe, attached to the testimony 
that you already have. I am sure you have it before your committee. 

I would like to submit for the record a table showing the distribu- 
tion of grants to the States under H. R. 652 and other bills that are 
similar to that. I have this for your consideration at a later time, 
if you would like to insert that into the record. 

Mr. Exssorr. Without objection, the table referred to by Dr. Eliot 
will be made a part of the record at this point in her testimony. 
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Estimated allotment and matching, H. R. 652 and H. R. 1053 and similar bills 


eee 


ssc en 


Delaware._..._-- 
Connecticut. ... 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
District of Columbia- 
California........ 
Tilinois__- 

New York 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Washington 

Rhode Island 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Wyoming 

Oregon... : 


Middle 


Se pebccse 


Alaska ? 

Montana 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Territory Hawaii__--- 
Minnesota 

Kansas 

New Hampshire- - 
Iowa . 
Arizona 

Florida ‘ 
Nebraska ki 
Texas -. 

Utah 

Virginia 

Maine 


Low (18)- 


Oklahoma oe 
Vermont. memes 
Idaho ee 
New Mexico. -- é 
Louisiana sara bikor’ 
South Dakota__.--..._-- 
Georgia ae ‘ 
North Dakota 

West Virginia_- 
Tennessee 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 
Alabama 

South Carolina 
Arkansas pte 
Puerto Rico ? sais 
Virgin Islands 2 
Mississippi 


1 Amounts are based on assumptions that, 
States during fiscal year 1958, ] 
2 Order of listing based on per capita income equivalents of assigned Federal shares ( 


paid to the 








and (6) each State will use 


Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands, 66 34 percent) 





all of its 








| 1958 1960 
= Allotment | Matching Allotment Matching 
—— ” 
5, 000, 000 | $3, 708, 129 $10, 000, 000 | $10, 502, 161 
- = aye 23, 696 | 2, 661, 050 5, O78, 445 7, 150, 879 
| | 
. 50, 900 | 40, 000 50, 000 100, 000 
51, 666 3, 332 115, 107 230, 214 
50, 000 | ‘ 50, 000 98, 810 
122, 169 | 272, 182 455, 577 
50, 000 50, 000 | 83, 333 
| 314, 080 699, 741 1, 113, 060 
221, 553 493, 599 775, 293 
361, 383 | R05, 12 1, 248, 767 
196, 759 438, 361 602, 877 
228, 479 509, 029 | 645, 239 
| 111, 57: 248, 574 | 312, 541 
| 70, 435 156, 921 | 190, 249 
| 66, 902 149, 051 180, 708 
50), OOO 50, 000 | 55, 610 
113, 443 252, 740 | 272, 707 
265, 254 | 590, 961 | 637, 648 
50, 000 50, 000 | 50, 200 
50, 000 20, 000 97, 053 97, 053 
1, 286, 415 644, 428 2, 409, 546 | 2, 004, 739 
50, 000 20, 000 50, 000 59, 000 
50, 000 19, 683 50, 000 | 19, 206 
97, 307 63, 640 216, 789 204, 979 
102, 361 67, 873 228, 052 213, 909 
} 50, 000 18, 462 71, 190 | 84, 175 
| 50, 000 20, 000 50, 000 | 50, 000 
\ 85, 601 7, 747 190, 712 } 163, 77 
52, 566 | 19, 223 117, 112 | 99, 762 
50, 000 16, 765 50, 000 41, 912 
| 69, 672 31, 552 155, 224 | 123, 455 
50, 000 15, 907 66, 502 | 52, 891 
88, 926 46, 866 198, 119 } 157, 570 
50, 000 15, 778 79, 617 | 62, 811 
| 241, 984 165, 212 539, 117 | 420, 186 
, 50, 000 14, 722 56, 164 | 1, 343 
97, 998 48, 437 218, 332 | 155, 524 
50, 000 14, 247 52, 616 | 37, 480 
| 1, 289, 889 | 402, 651 2, 512, 009 1, 346, 543 
| 58, 106 | 19, 370 129, 456 89, 20 
a 50, 000 13, 784 50, 000 34, 450 
| 50, 000 13, 670 50, 000 | 34, 175 
50, 000 12, 841 56, 627 36, 357 
87, 333 32, 672 194, 570 | 110, 877 
50, 000 11, 348 50, 000 | 28, 370 
107, 210 41, 758 238, 854 129, 180 
50, 000 10, 817 50, 000 27. 042 
57, 553 14, 836 128, 221 | 69, 042 
, 644 | 33, 817 213, O86 109, 772 
| , 532 28, 480 190, 558 | 97, 729 
| 72 49, 236 286, 222 143, 111 
| 31, 472 207, 068 103, 534 
21, 464 162, 476 81, 238 
10, 868 115, 261 57, 631 
27, 905 191, 175 95, 588 
SO 000 19, 000 50, 000 25, 000 
66, 625 18, 313 148, 435 74, 218 
(a) $30,000, for which State matching is not required, will be 


allotment each year. 


Alaska, 50 percent; 





r bills 


Matching 


$10, 502, 161 


“a 50, 879 
100, 000 
230, 214 
98, 810 
455, 577 
83, 333 
, 113, 060 
775, 293 
, 248, 767 
602, 877 
645, 232 
312, 541 
190, 249 
180, 708 
55, 610 
272, 707 
637, 648 
50, 200 
97, 053 


: 2, 004, 739 


50, 000 
49, 206 
204, 979 
213, 900 
84, 175 
50, 000 
163, 71 
99, 762 
41, 912 
123, 455 
52, 89] 
157, 570 
62, 811 
420, 166 
41, 343 
155, 524 
37, 480 


, 346, 543 


89, 220 
34, 459 


| 


ed, will be 
year. 
50 percent; 
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Dr. Evror. From the table that you already have before you, under 
the administration bill, which authorizes only $2 million for the first 
year, a very large number of States, actually 40, would receive only the 
minimum of $30, 000 in the first year, none of which would have to be 
matched by the States. In my opinion, this is too small an amount 
for any State to initiate a program that will be meaningful in terms 
of strengthening programs for children or providing for coordination. 
It is certainly too small to allow any State to carry out the first 4 of 
the 5 purposes set forth in section 102 of these bills, as is required 
under ag 103 (e). 

Under R. 652 and similar bills, 21 States would receive the 
minimum 7 $50,000, of which $30,000 would not be matched. Many 
States, especially those with a lar ge number of children and many with 
serious delinquency problems, would receive amounts which would 
enable them at once to do a better job by helping localities and State 
agencies to improve their services. It is a mistake, in my opinion, to 
penalize those States that have already made a beginning on a state- 
wide program, because a few States could only use a small amount 
the first year. 

I like, too, the provisions in H. R. 652 that leaves to the Congress 
after the first 3 years the determination of the amounts to be author- 
ized for appropriation, The proposals in H. R. 652 and similar bills 
to increase the amounts authorized in the second year to $7,500,000 and 
in the third to $10 million are, in my opinion, entirely realistic in 
view of the great needs of communities and States for help. 

I hope the C ongress will retain these provisions in section 201 of 
H. R. 652 and also those for the authorization of $5 million in section 
301 for training personnel, and $1 million in section 401 for demon- 
strating or developing improved techniques and practices for the 
diminution, contro] and treatment of juvenile delinquency. It seems 
to me to be quite unrealistic, in view of our national problem, to put 
a ceiling of $5 million on the grants for strengthening and improving 
State and local programs as is done in the administration bills. It is 
impossible, I believe, to forecast at this time what the need will be 
after 1 or 2 years of the assisted programs, The way should be left 
open for the Congress to determine the amounts to be made available 
in accordance with the need demonstrated at the time. 

So, also, do I like the longer period of time provided for in H. R. 
652. I know from experience with grants-in-aid that 5 years is too 
short a time in which to start programs, develop training facilities, 
and demonstrate new methods and techniques. I would prefer that the 
number of years be made uniform for all titles of the bill and that 8 
years be the proposed duration of programs. The review could then 
be made and a report sent to the Congress in the seventh year. This 
would give reasonable time to develop State and local programs and 
show some gains resulting from coor dination, training and new tech- 
niques and standards. 

I have prepared, as a supplement to this testimony, or for the use 
of the committee, Mr. Chairman, a rather detailed statement of my 
opinion of how various sections of H. R. 652 might be amended. 

I will hand that to you at a later time. 

I shall be glad to discuss these further at this time or at a later 
time. 
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Finally, may I say that my study of juvenile delinquency over the 
past 5 years has convinced me that assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of grants-in-aid and technical assistance, train- 
ing, and research is imperative if we are going to get on top of this 
serious menace in our national life. The job of prevention, control, 
and treatment must be done by States and localities. We are —— 
very late in coming forward with Federal mare to the States. If: 
bill becomes law in the near future and if the program lasts food 
enough, much help can be given to many childve n. When a problem 
affects adversely so many hundreds of thousands of the youth of 
your country each year, we must take earnest cognizance of it and 
do what we can as a nation to overcome it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Eliot. Your statement 
has been very enlightening and very helpful, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, and I am sure I speak for other members of the sub- 
committee. 

At one point in your testimony, you suggested that you had some 
language that would be helpful with respect to an amendment. I 
believe it is on page nine. I refer you to the second paragraph, in 
which you say: 

For all these reasons, I believe that section 501 (A) of H. R. 652, should 
be amended to provide for cooperative research, contracts with and grants to 
institutions of higher learning, research institutions, or agencies and individual 
research workers. I shall submit the wording for such an amendment. 

If you have that wording now, Dr. Eliot, I think we would like 
to have it. 

Dr. Extor. Yes; Ido. Iw . be glad to give you that. 

In H. - 652, or H. R. 1053—I think they are the same—on page 15, 
there is a provision which gives the responsibility to the Secretary 
to make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports, as 
will promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, con- 
trol and treatment of jovaniie delinquency. 

I would suggest that following the word “reports” in line 12, the 
following words be inserted, either as a parenthetical clause or be- 
tween commas; 
either directly or through entering into contracts with or otherwise cooperating 
with public a private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or research, or 
other public or private organizations competent in the field of research. 

This nea broaden the scope of the Secretary’s authority im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much for that very fine suggestion, 
Dr. Eliot. 

On page 11, in the second paragraph, you say, “I have prepared as 
a supplement to this testimony a detailed st: itement of my opinion 
of how various sections of H. R. 652 might be amended.” 

I wonder if you would be willing, Dr. Eliot, that we make those 
suggestions a part of the record following your testimony, so that 
they will be in the record. 

Dr. Extor. I think that is a matter for the subcommittee to decide, 
as to whether you would like to study them first, or put them into the 
record. 
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Mr. Exviorr. I had in mind that if we put them into the record, that 
will facilitate our study of them, Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Exvior. They can go into the record, of course. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, then, that will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(Document referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY MARTHA M. Enior To H. R. 652 AND OTHER SIMILAR 
» 
»ILLS 


Page 1, lines 3 and 4, change title of bill to “Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1957, 

Page 2, line 5, insert before semicolon “and is a matter of concern to all agen- 
cies seeking to serve the interests of children and youth.” 

Page 2, line 7, insert before comma “for health, education, welfare, recreation, 
employment and community planning for children and youth.” 

Page 3, title I, section 101: Suggest substituting section 402 of H. R. 5539 for 
section 101 of H. R. 652. If, however, the subcommittee prefers section 101 of 
H. R. 652, suggest the following amendments: 

Page 4, line 1, add at the end of line “pediatrics and child health.” 

Page 4, lines 11 to 23, change comma after word “fields” to period; suggest 
omit lines 11 to 23, starting with words “including, but not limited to, such.” 
If subcommittee prefers to retain this list of organizations, insert after American 
Public Health Association, ‘‘American Academy of Pediatrics, American Psychi- 
atric Association.” 

Page 6, line 17, omit the word “the” before the word ‘‘members” and insert 
before comma at end of line the word “present.” 

Page 6, line 19, provide for a quorum. 

Page 7, line 17, change “four” to “five” to bring the number of years of opera- 
tion of this part of the act into conformity with title ITT. 

Page 8, line 6, insert between section 202 (C) and (D) a new subsection (D) 
similar to section 102 (C) of H. R. 5539, which provides for training of personnel 
as one of the purposes of the act. 

Page 8, lines 7 to 18, delete lines 7 to 18 and substitute the following: (EE) pro- 
viding, either directly or through entering into contracts for cooperative pro- 
grams with private voluntary organizations or with public agencies, demonstra- 
tions of improved services for the location, treatment, and after care of delinquent 
youth; and (F) conducting research or investigations, either directly or through 
entering into contracts with institutions of higher learning or research or other 
public or private voluntary organizations competent in the field of research in 
juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing programs for the diminu- 
tion, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and of developing improved 
methods for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Page 9, lines 11 to 17, change to read as follows: “tion and police services: and 
provides for continuing such consultation and for measures designed to achieve 
effective coordination and, to the extent feasible, for the participation and utili- 
zation of such agencies, representatives, organizations, and persons in carrying 
out the purposes of section 202, and in furtherance of the national policy as set 
forth in section 2 of this Act ;” 

Page 9, line 22, insert after the word “administration” the following: “and 
coordination’, and before the semicolon insert “and on appropriate ways by 
which State and local agencies and private voluntary organizations mry partici 
pate in carrying out the purposes set forth in section 202.” 

Page 11, line 6, change section 2 to section 202. 

Page 11, line 7, change period to comma and add “and, by the second full year 
of operation of the plan, provides for carrying out the first 5 of the 6 purposes 
set forth in section 202.” 

Page 14, lines 15 and 16, delete the words “through contracts” and substitute 
“in cooperation with other public agencies or.” 

Page 15, line 12, insert after the word “reports” the following “(either directly 
or through entering into contracts with or otherwise cooperating with publie and 
private nonprofit institutions of higher learning or research, or other public or 
private organizations competent in the field of research).” 

Page 15, line 138, insert the word “prevention” and a comma after the word 
“the” and before “diminution.” 


““ 
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Page 15, line 16, insert after the word “States” the following: “and cooperating 
agencies and institutions” and change the word “program” to “programs.” 

Page 16, lines 3 to 6, change comma after word “necessary” to period and omit 
remainder of subsection (D) of section 501. 

Page 17, line 12, insert at beginning of line before the word “supervising” the 
following: “administering or.” 

Page 18, line 23, add “Guam.” 

Page 18, line 25, omit words “than the” and substitute “that.” 

Page 19, line 7, insert “Guam.” 

Page 19, lines 22 to 25, omit all of subsection (D), or in line 24 delete words 
“youthful offenders,” and substitute ‘juvenile delinquents.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Eliot, on page 10, you say, and I quote from the 
last paragraph: 

I hope the Congress will retain these provisions in section 201 of H. R. 652 
and also those for the authorization of $5 million in section 301 for training 
personnel, and $1 million, in section 401, for demonstrating or developing im- 
proved techniques and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Using that as a basis, I want to ask you two questions: The first 
question is: If we provide the money which these bills call for, will 
there be any trouble in finding a place in which personnel can be 
trained? Does the country now have adequate schools and courses 
for the training of personnel in its universities and colleges? 

Dr. Exior. There are many universities that have schools of social 
work now. A number of those schools of social work, during the 
last 2 years, have been gearing themselves to undertake training in 
this particular field. T cannot. tell you how many exactly. "The 
schools of social work, however, are well aware of the fact that they 
have not developed programs for training probation officers and 
workers in training schools for delinquent children up to this time, 
or, rather, up to 2 or 3 3 years ago. 

There is a strong movement going on now, among the schools of 
social work, to develop appropriate training opportunities for these 
people. 

To become a good probation officer, this individual should have had 
at least 2 years’ graduate work in a school of social work to understand 
the full details of the program that he will necessarily have to carry 
out in relation to the court or in relation to the helping of the child 
who is on probation, when that child goes back to his own home. 

The schools of social work will, I am sure, as soon as there are pos- 
sibilities of gearing their program to an expanded training activity, 
do exactly this, and they will be able to train many more ‘probation 
officers and people for training schools. It isn’t just the probation 
officers who need to be trained. 

In the police field, there is great need for police training similar 
to that at the University of Southern California, where there is a 
good training opportunity for police officers. This type of training 
activity can be expanded when there is money to help expand it. 
The funds are needed to bring forth this action. 

In addition, in some 250, I think it is, or more, public training 
schools in this country, there is need for people to be trained as 
house parents, as workers with the boys and girls living in the cot- 
tages where these children are kept, where they are living when they 
are in these training schools. These house parents woul d not be ex- 
pected to go to a school of social work, but they need to have what 
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we might call inservice training opportunities. It has been suggested 
that some regional training opportunities could be developed for peo- 

le who are ‘working in training schools. This sort of thing can be 
done, but until moneys are available to stimulate this, I think the 
process will be slow. mal 

I think by the time a bill is passed, with an authorization, say, 
of $5 million, that data can be collected which could be brought to 
Congress to make specific, much more specific, the amount of money 
that would be re equired in the first year, through an appropriation 
under that authoriz: ition, for training. 

If it was shown that it was not necessary to appropriate the full 
amount, then I am sure the Congress would not appropriate the full 
amount. But it seems to me, in view of the great need for training, 
that it would be unfortunate to reduce the training amount down to 

$500,000 as is proposed in the administration bill. 

“In my opinion, much more than that could be used in the first 
year. 

’ Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Eliot, what is your estimate or judgment of an 
average cost for training one of these workers in this field, whether 
we can call him a probation officer or whatever he might be? 

Dr. Extor. I cannot be very accurate on that for you, but I do 
know the cost of education in universities, and if the full cost were 
to be paid, it would probably run between $3,000, $4,000, or $5,000. 
The tuition always is lower than the true cost to a university, and the 
tuition today varies in different institutions for a year’s education, 
graduate education, between, let us say, $750 and $1,500. I think 
$1,500 might be the largest amount. 

In a school of social work, I doubt whether it would run as high 
as $1,500 a year. But for a man who has been serving as a probation 
officer and who needs to have training, there is also required the money 
to provide for stipends for him, adequate stipends. Many of these 
individuals will be married, and they would not be able to afford 
to go for education unless the stipend was sufficient to at least help 
him out with his family during those years of study. 

If it is a young man or a young woman, before marriage, then 
the stipends do not have to be as high. 

Mr. Exs1orr. In his training, Dr. Eliot, we are speaking, I guess, 
primarily of graduate training, are we not? 

Dr. Extor. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Most of these funds would be used to provide fellow- 
ships and/or stipends to people who already had, probably, a bach- 
elor’s degree ? 

Dr. Exror. A very considerable amount would be for that. But 
we must not forget the need for the special training of police officers 
who perhaps could not take a year off, or could not take more than a 
year off at the outside, and also these workers in institutions. 

Mr. Exzsorr. Did I get the impression that only one university is 
equipped to give this police training ¢ 

Dr. Extor. I think there are more than one. There is more than 
one university, but I cannot give you the detail of this. This in- 
formation you should get from the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Also in the paragraph that I read to you from page 
10, referring to section 401, where you talk of $1 million for demon- 
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strating or developing improved techniques and practices for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, I would 
like to have you, Dr. Eliot, expand on that language, and not only 
the language but upon the concept that we are dealing with in those 
2 lines. 

What form, what possible form, might these improved techniques 
and practices, and their demonstration, take? Maybe I have not made 
a very good question there, but the language in the bills and the Jan- 
guage in the statements that we have had on the bills has all been 

very general in its scope, and I am trying to get some more specific 
language into the record for those who w ill be asking questions. I get 
the impression from listening to the debate on the iF tbor, health, edu- 
cation, and welfare bill last week, that there will be some questions 
asked. 

Dr. Exior. Let us take the question of the police services in a city, 
There are a number of cities with juvenile aid bureaus in the police 
department of the cities. There are a great many cities that have 
no such provision. Cities of different size need to experiment and 
try out different methods of how, in the first place, to train police 
for their work with juveniles in a city and to try out different meth- 
ods of organization of such bureaus. They need to experiment more 
fully with what the content of the program offered by the police in 
the city should be. 

Then it is important that experimentation be worked out or demon 
strations be developed, program demonstrations be developed, that 
would show how police officers can work with other social and health 
agencies within a town or a city for the benefit of the children that they 
know in the particular area of the city that this particular policeman 
is working in. 

If a police department in a city wants to set up with the help and 
guidance of the Children’s Bureau staff or the State staff, a new method 
of working out such relationships, this should be allowable and should 
be helped. We need to try out a variety of methods. A great city like 
New York City has a large juvenile bureau in the police department, 
and it is trying a variety of activities which are appropriate to that 
city. But a small city of 50,000 needs to know whether all they need 
is 1 or 2 well-trained juvenile police officers who will work with all the 
other officers in that particular city, and be there as consultants, as 
people to whom children could be referred for decisions as to what the 
next step is for that child; whether that child should be returned home 
by the police officer or whether the child should be taken to the court. 

Police officers have very great responsibility in this field of juvenile 
delinquency. I think that it is often not appreciated how great the 
responsibilities are that rest with a police officer who picks up a child 
for the first time, a child who has committed a delinquent act. 

The decision as to what is done with that child rests with that par- 
tic ular police officer. He may either go back to the family and talk 
the situation over, and drop the situation completely, or he may get 
advice from a social agency in town before he undertakes to take that 
child to court. 

Or he may take the child immediately to court, and then his respon- 
sibility is over and it becomes the court’s responsibility. 

We place in our police very great responsibilities for what happens 
to these children who are pic ked up in their first or second offenses. 
This is the time when preventive action is necessary. 
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Therefore it seems to me that even in this one field of the police 


action, certain experimental undertakings would be very important. 


Now let us go from there to the detention care. In some com- 
munities, as I have already pointed out, there will be a good detention 
facility. Some of them, unfortunately, are facilities which just hold 
the child until he appears before the court, and no treatment, no real 
understanding of that child and his care at that point, which is critical 
in this child’s life, is undertaken, while he is in that detention home. 

[ think there is no doubt that even the best of our detention homes 
could be benefited by a care ful study and demonstration of what are 
che successful measures that are t: aken in detention homes generally, 
what is a good treatment plar in for those first few days when the child 
is first in custody. 

This kind of thing could be undertaken under this proposal. So, 
also, could studies of the so-called training schools be made, or the, I 
suppose we have to call them, institutions. Some people will call 
them forestry camps or farm camps. And other facilities are pro- 
vided for juvenile delinquents who really do not need secure custody 
with barred windows, but they need to get out and lead a new life 
under help and with treatment so that the *y understand what is going 
on and the course that they have been following brings them to this 
particular point and how they m: iv overcome their own difficulties. 

In a number of States, such facilities are bei ‘ing tried. I understand 
in my State of Massachusetts, there is a forestry camp, and also that 
they are beginning to allow some of these youngsters to work in the 
fisheries. the conservation department of the State, alon o the coast 
of Massachusetts, where the youngster has something to do and learns 
a better way of life in the process of doing this. 

All of this type ot activity needs to be explored, new types of ac- 
tivities need to be demonstrated. I picked out special elements. 

Some States might well like to demonstrate how the State agencies 
can best be coordinated into a good working group of agencies. Dem- 
onstrations, even of this, could be carried out under the provision of 
this part of the act. There area variety of ways of coordinating State 
agencies, and I have already spoken of that, but I don’t know that the 
best way has yet been found. 

I am sure that some of the States who do not yet have such a plan 
would like to have, perhaps, additional money over and above the 
strengthening and i improvement money, which would allow them to do 
a really § good demonstration of how the State agencies could get to- 
gether. 

The same thing can be done in the local community. 

Another t type of demonstration which might be developed is what 
ean hap pen in a community, in a local neighborhood. In certain 
places in this country, there have been efforts by people living in a 
neighborhood, the citizens of the neighborhood, to get together ancl 
see what the problems are that are creating delinquency in their par- 
ticular neighborhood, and then how they, as citizens, with the advice 
of professional people, because they usu: ally seek that advice, how they 
can really set up certain kinds of activities in a neighborhood that 
will interest children, that will appeal to children, activities of various 
sorts, 

[ think this might involve the schools, particularly, it might bring 
about an opening up the schools after the regular school hours are 
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over, for a variety of kinds of activities for youngsters. These activi- 
ties might range all the way from the youngster who is a bookworm 
and who wants to vse more time reading and studying, or just reading, 
all the way to the youngster who perhaps has artistic interest and who 
would like to develop skills in some one of the arts. 

There are a great variety of activities which are of a creative nature, 
which, I think, have been tried in this place or that place, and which 
are being carried out in some places, but which need to be experi- 
mented with very much more, to see whether the youngsters of a 
neighborhood cannot be interested, and, therefore, kept from going off 
too much in w ays which are destructive rather than in w ays which 
are constructive. We need very much to demonstrate how the group 
instincts in adolescents can be given free play in good constructive 
lines. 

Gangs are bound to exist, no matter where youngsters live. If 
gangs are going to exist, we need to help those gangs do things which 
are interesting tothem. We have to find out from them what will in- 
terest them, and not try to superimpose on them the things that we 
think they ought to be interested in. 

This is the ‘type of thing that I think can be done with imagination 
and with ingenuity on the part of leaders in the States and in the 
communities, to develop demonstrations of a variety of kinds. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Eliot, I represent an area that has small towns. 
The largest town in my district, Jasper, Ala., has about 8,500 people. 
We have had figures here to indicate that juvenile delinquency is 
quite a problem in the rural areas as well as in the larger city areas. 
How are we going to make these programs fit the rural areas? We 
will take, for example, a county that has 28,000 people, and which has 
one town 2,000 and another of 3,000, another town of 500 and another 
town of 800, scattered over an area of 900 square miles. 

How are we going to make these programs fit that kind of an area? 

Dr. Exior. W ell, one suggestion I would have for your State, or any 
State, is that if there were a coordinating activity at the Sti ite level, 
call it a youth group of any sort, then the ; group would probably have 
workers on their staff who would be able to go out to the counties of 
the State, people who are well informed about the different kinds of 
activity that rural areas or cities can undertake. 

One of the important things that they will need to do is to make 
certain that there is a group of citizens in such a county or com- 
munity, say 1 of your communities of 2,000, who are concerned and 
interested to do something about this. If there is a group of citi- 
zens, or if a group of citizens can be formed, then they may be the 
nucleus of activity in that community, to develop the program in 
accordance with the needs of that particular community. 

Those citizens will need the help of someone who is aware of the 
different kinds of things that can be done to help them undertake to 
do those things. 

I believe that one community does not necessarily have to do ex- 
actly the same as another community. I think this would be true in 
the county to which you refer. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Eliot, in line with this same question that 
Congressman Elliott raised, I come from much the same type area, in 
South Dakota. It has puzzled me for some time as to why we have 
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the increase in juvenile delinquency that we have had in the rural 
areas. My State is very similar to Congressman Elliott’s. 

The usual factors that we hear in explanation of the increase in 
juvenile delinquency do not seem to fit the rural areas of the country. 
Yet we have had much the same kind of an increase. We do not have 
the urbanization and the industrialization. We do not have the degree 
of working mothers, and the type of thing that you would think 
would explain this. Iam wondering if you have any explanation. 

Dr. Extor. Well, I think one thing that affects children, wherever 
they live in the city or the country, is the times under which we live, 
the tensions of tod: iy. These tensions disturb young parents, and 
the children of those young parents cannot help, as they grow older 
and older, but feel some of the uncertainties of life in which they are 
growing up. 

Also, I spoke earlier of the great mobility of our families. I think 
the rural areas, perhaps, are seeing more of that mobility, perhaps, 
than even the cities, though there is a good deal of going back and 
forth. J saw not long ago charts which were published by the Public 
Health Service, showing the great increase in certain of the rural areas 
of our country, and the decrease in other rural areas. Families are 
moving. We have known now for years and years that one of the 
things that is most unstabilizing for children is to have to pull up 
their roots, which they are just beginning to put down in a community, 
because the parents have to move to get a job somewhere else. 

This is a factor which I think is quite real. Of course, there are 
some rural communities this may not be true of, and yet children are 
getting into trouble. Actually, perhaps part of the problem is that 
some of the delinquent acts which 15 or 20 years ago we would have 
overlooked a little bit, are coming more to the attention of people 
because people themselves are disturbed, and they know that in many 
places there are more delinquent children. So they are watching 
for it. 

That is one thing. 

On the other hand, we do know, also, that the automobile has come 
into the rural areas, and youngsters in the rural areas are not so 
different from youngsters in the cities. They, too, want to be able 
to go places in an automobile. And when they don’t have one of 
their own, and there is one nearby, they may borrow that automobile 
and go off for a joyride without giving too much thought to it. 

I think there are probably many different reasons why children 
borrow automobiles and go off, some of them for very simple reasons, 
and others because they have become very much more deeply involved 
in the kind of life that they are living. 

The children in the rural areas certainly are not much different 
from the children in the cities. The conditions under which they live 
are different, but their urges are the same, and they grow up through 
adolescence, going through the same period of change, in the rural 
area or in the c ity. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Eliot, in general I think your testimony here 
this morning has tended to bear out the advantages of the so-called 
Green bill over the administration bill, but you do mention on page 
9 that there are certain provisions in the administration bill that you 
would regard as preferable. I am wondering if you are prepared to 
comment briefly on what those provisions might be. 
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Dr. Exror. I can tell you that in Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill, H. R, 
5539, which includes among the purposes of the bill, of the act if it 
is enacted, one of the purposes would be training of personnel. This 
is section 102 (c), and I would believe that it would be good if that 
provision were introduced into the Green bill at an appropriate place, 
where the purposes of title II of that bill are being described on 
page 8 of that bill. That is one point. 

I am inclined to like the provision in the administration bill for 
the Federal Advisory Council. I think it is somewhat of a more 
flexible provision than that in the Green bill. The provision in the 
Green bill which lists a long series of national agencies that might be 
consulted before the members of the National Council are appointed, 
does not seem to me to be a good administrative provision. If, how- 
ever, the committee were to leave that provision in, I think there are 
one or two additional national organizations that should be consulted. 

The trouble with making a list like that is that you never know 

where to stop, because there are so m: ny organizations that the Secre- 
tary or the Department might like to consult. For instance, I think 
the Academy of Pediatrics should be consulted. They are taking 
a great interest now in this question of juvenile delinquency. 

The American Psychiatric Associ: ee is not listed there. 

Once you begin to list a series of organizations, then the problem 
is where do you stop. My own opinion would be that it probably 
would be better not to list any, and to leave the establishment of 
such a council to the Secret: ary, except as the administration bill 
outlines the kinds of persons that might be appointed to such a 
council. 

I think perhaps those are the two chief points that I would make 
with respect to the use of paragraphs from the administration bill. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Eliot, I would certainly like to express my 
personal oratitude for what I beheve to be an excellent statement 
presented by you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. We have been most de liahted to have you, Dr. Ke hiot, 
and we apprec iate the fact that you are willing for us to confer with 
you again as we proceed. The well of your knowledge is so deep that 
we want to continue to draw from it. You have been very helpful 
this morning. 

Dr. Exior. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. On tomorrow, we will meet at 10 o'clock. We do 
not know where we will meet yet, but if anyone desires to know, 
they may call us or go by the committee room in 429, the full com- 
mittee. 

Our witnesses tomorrow will be Mr. E. Preston Sharp of the Ameri- 
ean Correctional Association: Mr. Ernest F. Witte, executive di- 
rector, Council on Social Work Education; Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, 
representing the National Association of Training Schools and Juve- 
nile Agencies; Mr. Sara Alice Wright, leadership services staff of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

We plan to hear them on tomorrow. We will meet as close to 
10 o’clock in the morning as we can. If that is all, the subcommittee 
will stand adjourned. 

(W _ ote at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Wednesday, April 3, 1957.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1957 


Hovuskt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, De @, 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Hon, Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding), Nicholson, Wain- 
wright, and Green. 

Staff members present: Fred G, Hussey, chief clerk, Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel, and Marv P. Allen, subcommittee 
clerk. 

Mr. Erxtorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness today is Mr. G. Howland Shaw. 

Will you come around, Mr. Shaw? 

Mr. Shaw represents the National Association of Training Schools 
and Juvenile Agencies, 

Is that correct, Mr. Shaw? 


STATEMENT OF G. HOWLAND SHAW, REPRESENTING THE NA- 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE 
AGENCIES AND THE NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSO- 


CIATION 


Mr. Suaw. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but in addition to that I am repre- 
senting the National Probation and Parole Association. 

Mr. Euuiorr. The National Probation and Parole Association. 

Is your testimony in writing, Mr. Shaw / 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir. Written statements will be submitted later on. 

Mr. IeLLiorr. We are happy to have you, Mr. Shaw, and you may 
proceed, 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you, sir. 

lam representing those two organizations, the National Association 
of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies and the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. Iam representing the National Associa- 
tion of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies because the present 
president, Mr. Hyman Stalk, who is head of the youth authority in 
California, cannot be here. Iam a former president of that organiza- 
tion. I am also representing the National Probation and Parole 
Association. I ama member of their board of trustees and chairman 
of their law committee. 
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Mr. Exniorr. Where do you live, Mr. Shaw ? 

Mr. Suaw. I am a resident, Mr. Chairman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

In the first place, let me say that both of these organizations are 
heartily in favor of the proposed legislation that is before you. 

[am Osa hs adi lress my remarks to H. R. 652, which I take it is the 
document that is curre “tly before you. Specifically, we are strongly 
in favor of the Federal advi Isory council which proposed in that legis- 
lation, first, because we feel that that will make available to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare the best professional 
opinion outside of the Department, and then we are interested in 
another provision which says that persons re presenting the general 
public shall be re presente “lon that advisor \ committee. 

Sa I think all of us who have had anything to do with the problem 
juvenile delinquency, realize that our greatest failure has been in the 
education ot the public. There has been a group of professional 
sees, on one sic ‘ who had a oood many of the answers, and then, 
on the other side, there has been the public and there has been a creat 
gulf between them. And | Say that as somebody who has worked 
that field for now some 20 years. I think that is our greatest failure. 
Se I attach very special importance for the representation of 


the gene ral public on this advis sory committee. 

I “ts a it for oO} iunted that the eee the counel, rather, of 
course, will be geographically re presentative. So I just mentioned 
that as it has been oe prey ously ae the National Association 
of Train} ie Schools and Juvenile \oencies. 


Now, title 2. which pro\ ‘de for erants to the States to strenothe 
and improve progranis and \ I ( ly has ul Oa subdivision, | think, 0) 
researc hh , wee mphi itically endorse. IT think we realize that hile there 
isa great deal of talk Sean juvenile delinquency—in my opinion too 
much talk—there is very little or far too little getting down to brass 
tacks and finding what exactly are the facilities in any given State o1 
In any given locality of a State, and then coordinating the program. 


Way back in, I think it was, in 1946, | was a member of the Attorney 


General's Conference on Juvenile Delinquency, and that was the 
thought that we tried especl: lly to stress. We cannot solve the prob- 
lem of juvenl le delinquet - N Washington. It has to reach out 
| 1 ‘ Ca l ' 
through the States and thr oh the States it has to reach out to all the 
localities in that State. We can formulate standards here in Wash 
ton, we can give ii aecia of data: ut we cannot solve the problem of 
juvenile delinqueney in anv one locality. Therefore. the emphasis 
which C piaced i] thre proposed leoislat Ol, On SUrVeYVs and coordina 
{ ) Seel ( Is ery ore 1) Ct s 

An dt when it come to title 7 | hich provide f rr orants for 

! ] } ] l ’ _* 1 

trai ning personnel, I think ve nave reached the stave in the treatment 
and pee vel tion « f del Inaquency here we realize that it is not some 
th) ne haat a] wel] Sea eq ] lividual Cah Yo 1 fol the eC MUST he 
training, and trainine. really. m« 2 not only lives but dolla 

= amir ua ] ff 47 M4 4 ’ . ; 

, we know perte eC] it if a juvenile court, for instance, 
] ) | hea 1] { {}; | 
" equate Hm He ( wel ! propath omicers, the com 
munity 1s going to be saved in tern of lives and in terms of dollars 
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And the lack of trained personnel throughout the United States in 
all aspects of the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
is, to my mind, one of the most depressing facts in the whole picture. 

Then we come to title 4, grants for special study projects, demon- 
strations, and in that connection I refer back to section 401 and section 
402 (e) where there is oe ision for research. 

I think all of us, and I know both of the organizations that [ am 
representing before this committee, feel very strongly that we need 
research under two headings: First, we need evaluation of what we 
are doing now. ‘To give you an illustration I will take our contem- 
porary training sc ‘hool. Now, there are 129, I think, State training 
schools. How many private training se inchs for delinquents there 
are | am not prep: ared to give you an accurate figure. The per capita 
cost of those State tre uning se hools runs between $200 to $3,000. The 
most expensive private institution which deals with a very small 
number of delinquents and with a very high percentage of profes- 
sional personnel is costing something like $6,000 and $7,000 per capita. 
Contrast that with the 1920's when the most expensive institution was 
something hke $1,180 and the average was running at $518. 

Now, the public, the taxpayer, and the private donor has the right 
to know what results are being obtained from that expenditure of 
money, and it is going higher and higher all the time. As things are 
today we can give him very little information. We can say that we 
think that we are getting 70 percent success and yet we are very much 


disturbed by the fact that something like half of the inmates of our 
adult institutions have had experience in juvenile institutes. In other 
words, we need an evaluation of what we are doing in the training 
field. 

And then, besides evaluation of what we are doing now, we need 
money fore xper imental projec is, 008 monstration projects. 

Yes: we have, in the last 50 yea , learned a great deal about how 
to deal with human behavior. ‘There is no question about that. The 
psychiatrists, the sociologists, the anthropologists, and all the rest 
of the people have contributed importantly. We do know more about 
how to deal wi ith youngsters in trouble than we did 20 years ago. But 
we are still in L positio h whi re there is a lot to be learned. We need 
experimental saseats. 

[can give youtwoexamples. One is in New York. 

Some 10 vears ago New York City was very much disturbed by 
gang activities. In this particular summer, which I recall very well, 
9 boys had been killed in gang warfare. Some of us who were inter- 
ested in the probl Hh} thougl t that we ought to get busy and do some- 
thing about it. so the Welfare Counetl, which is the coordinating 
agency of all social and health welfare agencies in the city of New 
York, got a committee together, and we came up with the idea that 
all of the existing agencies, when it came to dealing with this particu 
lar type of boy, were failing. The police could not put enough officers 
In the conflict areas to control things. The adult sponsored youth 
organization _ Su hoa youth clubs, were not able to vet nexi to this 
boy atall. In fact, if that type of boy got into a boys’ club he would 
(lo his best to wreck it. In other words, we felt that we were dealing 
with what is now ealled the unaffiliated boy. So we started out with 
a hypothesis, that if we could get the right sort of individuals, who 
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would hang around the street corners, we could perhaps accomplish 
something. We got enough money—it was $175,000—for a 3-year 
project, and that project has been reported on in an important publi- 
cation of the Welfare Council, and has been the basis of a nationwide 
approach to this particular type of boy, especially illustrated by the 
work of the youth board of the city of New York. Now that is one 
example of the importance of research. 

Another one is a project which has not been very much publicized, 
the Highfield project in New Jersey. That is a very small project 
which deals with only 25 boys at a time. It takes a boy that the 
judge of the juvenile court does not dare put on probation and does 
not want to send to the open reformatory. And we are going to pub 
lish pretty soon a book which will demonstrate that with the kind 
of an approach that we have in this very small setting. For this 
kind of a boy we Can accomplish something more after > months’ 
residence better than can be accomplished by sending that boy to 
the reformatory at a very considerably greater cost. 

Now, these are two ex: unples of the import: ince of research and the 
importance of demonstration projects. 

] would like to emphasize that part icularly, Mr. Chairman, because 
that is the way that we are going to mi ake progress in this very diffi- 
cult and complicated prob lem of dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
I know that we have a tendency to try and reduce problems to one 
cause, Just now, of course, the cause is the family, and now we are 
busily denounci ‘ing the family, while disregarding the fact that the 
family is the product of all sorts of forces that are in effect at the 
present time in American life. 

J think, Mr. Chairman, that is about all ] can say in behalf of these 
two organizations other than to express the earnest hope that this 
legislation will be enacted into law. 

Mr. Exxitorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Shaw. 

I think you made some very exce llent stateme nts and very helpful 
statements. 

There was one statement that you made that impressed me, and that 


was that there was too much talk about juvenile de ‘linque ney. I won- 
der, however, how we are going to conduct these a arings and get a 
solid base upon which we can enact a law without doing lots of. t: halk 


about it. 

Mr. Suaw. I did not intend my remark to be in any degree critical 
of persons who are seriously e ngage “«l 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand t 

Mr. Suaw. In trying to eal with the problem. But in ny OWN 
case, I have learned that if you get a reputation of being able to talk 
on the subject of juvenile deli nquency, you can talk every evening and 
usually at luncheon, and that is the kind of talk that T rather deplore, 
not what is going on before this committee 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GreEN. Yes. 

I am aware of the very active role that you have played in trying 
to get work started on the street gang in New York. Are you fa 
miliar with any efforts being made in other cities ? 

Mr. Suaw. I think that the detached-worker technique has had a 
very considerable influence not only in the United States but even in 
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England, because that book, which you probably have seen, the report 
of the Welfare Council, has been very widely read all over the country 
and I think it has had a tremendous impact. 

I think now the persons responsible for the more conventional adult- 
sponsored i organization are beginning to do a lot of thinking. 
KF or instance, the Boys C lub of New York, as you probably know, now 
has workers out in the street to get the boys in. The old fashioned 
idea that you had a fine boys elub with all sorts of facilities and the 
boys flocked in, I think has now been definitely established as inade- 
quate to our present-day needs. You see we have various radiations 
of boys and that means grades of boys. We have the boy, for instance, 
who goes in to Boy Scouts. That tends to be one group. Then we 
have below that the Boys Club type of boy. Then way below that 
we have this unaffiliated boy, who has—we had a demonstration of 
that here in Washington with our junior police and citizens corps, 
which is essentially nothing more than a conditioning organization. 
We deal primarily with very tough boys, boys who break street 1: amps, 
boys who are doing all kinds of things they should not do. Now, 
thanks to the genius of Officer Cowan of the Metropolitan force we 
brought these wae into our organization. After a year or perhaps 
less than a yea ‘those fellows will go into boys clubs, but they have to 
get out of their systems that possibility. In eve ry big American c itv 
you have a lot of boys and girls who hate everything that you and T 
stand for. They just hate it. They want to destroy it. Now that 
boy and girl has to be approached not through the convention: ul things 
that we think function 100 percent but through a specialized tec hnique. 
1 think we have evolved that technique now and it is working. We 
can deal with these fellows. 

When the Welfare Council stated this hypothesis, which was noth- 
ing more than a hypothesis when we started out with this experi- 
ment, we did not know it was going to work at all. We started out 
with five of the toughest gangs in Harlem, and we were able to get 
next to them. Now it took time. It takes a special kind of person. 
It is not a question of a fine building. Whenever we think of these 
problems, we think of a building. We do not think of a person. 
That is one of the —- things in this whole field of prevention of 
delinquency and the treatment of delinquency. 

I might have anamiunae in research projects one that is of special 
interest to me. I think we know that the most powerful rehabilita- 
tive factor for a youngster who is in trouble is an adult vie cares 
for him. What kind of an adult is that? If you study training 
schools, as I have because I have been connected with 3 of them now 
for 20 years, you will soon discover there are certain individuals that 
the boys are really influenced by. I have talked with a lot of my 
boys that I have known in training schools and sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, they have gone on to adult institutions; and sometimes, 
fortunately, they have not. 

Some years ago I conducted a very unscientific and very informal 
Inquiry. 

IT said to them: “Why did you suddenly get the idea of going 
straight? What did it?” 

Every single boy mentioned an individual, nobody ever mentioned 

program—an individual and the kind of individual. It was not 
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the professional staff. It was net the psychiatrist. It was the fore- 
man in the automobile repair shop, it was the cottage father and 
more often, especially with a certain type of boy, the cottage mother 
who did that. 

Now what is it? That is 1 of the research projects that 3 or 4 of 
us have been talking about a lot, but we have not been able to get 
enough money to go ahead with it so far. 

Mrs. Green. I have one other question, Mr, Shaw, that I would 
like your comments on. Do you see any possible friction among the 
various State agencies under this type of legislation when it comes 
to the distribution of funds? 

Mr. Suaw. Well, one of my colleagues on the National Association 
of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies feels that an entirely 
independent—I think I am doing justice to his thought—agencies 
should be set up; that if, for instance, the money should be ioe pe 
over to a department of welfare, which itself would be interested i 
getting some of the money and at the same time there would be the 
mental health department and perhaps the educational department, 
and other copaxtinents would be interested, that that would create a 
situation which would be unfortunate; and that it should be set up 
as a completely independent agency) representative of all the various 


cise) plines involve od. I ut neve the le SS not } 1 be he ficiay Y of the money, 
Mrs. Green. Do you see any possible frict ion of the administra- 
tion’s bill when it refers— I have fora tten the section to a single 


State agency / 

Mr. Suaw. That is the thought that I was trying to express in 
behalf of this particular member of our executive board; that it 
should be an entirely neutral agency that would not receive itself any 
of the funds. 

Mrs. Green. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. I am certainly 
very happy that Mr. Shaw, who is a former Assistant Secretary of 
State and one who had a oreat deal of experience in) this field, took 
the time to come and give testimony before the committee. 

Mr. ELLIorr. Yes, | agree, We are fort lnate to have fine 
interest in this subject matter. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright 

Mr. Warnwricutr. No questions. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The ve itleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Ni LLOLSON,. | Suppo 2 that Huma nature yet hot chan: vec ver ¥ 
much since Biblical days; has it / 

Mr. Suraw. Basically I suppose not. 

Mr. Nicnol SON, They had the same problems that we have here 
hov 


Mr. Suraw. Yes, but in quite different degree and form. 

Mr. Nicio.son. Well, King 
did he say spare the rod 

Mr. SHAW I do not know who said that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It is i) the proverbs anyway, and hye was an 
author 

Mr SHAW. The back of the woodshed concept il) dealing with 
delinquency is still with us. 

Mr. Nicuo.tson. Now we do not allow schoolteachers to shake up 
one of these brats: do we? 


Solomon sai, “Spare the rod or 
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Mr. Suaw. In most States we do not. 

Mr. Nicnortson. Of course, I am interested in this because a great 
many - us, most of the public, I guess, believe that the fault lies 
more or less in the family life. The boy talks back to his mother. 
These tides do not happen in well regul: ated families because he 
vets a slap if he does. I mean those things lead to delinquency. He 
has not any respect for authority. 

Mr. Suaw. | agree, but then I think you have to take into con- 
sideration the terrific change in American family life. Now when you 
had a bunch of boys growing up on the farm or in the small town, 
that was one thing. Now you have youngsters growing up in apart- 
ments or tenements. You have the father working. You have more 
and more mothers working, now. So when junior comes back from 
school 3 or 3:15, there is nobody home. Therefore, junior goes 
out on the street. That applies not only in slum areas, it applies in 
the more privileged areas of our big cities, the suburbs; you have the 
same situation. One thing that is of special interest nowadays is 
delinquency is not confined to the slum. Some of the worst delin- 
quents I had anything to do with come from privileged families. 
There is a breakdown in American f: amily life. 

One of the great problems on which T think we ought to do a lot 
of thinking is how to restore communication between parents and 
children. It is broken down to a large extent. The home is a place 
where we have breakfast, where you raise Cain with Dad because he 
does not want you to use the car tonight. You have television. What 
does television do? The youngster watches television. Dad is read- 
ing the newspaper, Mom is upstairs or in the kitchen. There is no 
communication. 

Mr. Nicnoison. What are you going to do with this boy from half 
past 5 to suppertime ? 

Mr. Suaw. That is just what we are worrying about. What are 
we going to do with him? 

Mr. Nicroison. There are the probation officers. A boy that comes 
under the supervision of some person a great deal depends on who 
that person is. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnotson. If he has not any respect for the probation officer 
he is even worse. Maybe he is thinking up new schemes. 

Mr. Suaw. But, sir, I know lots of probation officers. I work with 
them. Consider his situation. He is loaded down with far more cases 
than he can effectively handle. 

Now I worked with a certain number of juveniles and older fellows 
both in and out of prison. My caseload is what? In the District of 
Columbia at the present time I have about what—a dozen youngsters, 
that Iam working with. I know if they are really getting into trouble. 
I may have to see them every single evening, and I may have to see 
them not fora genial 1! 5 minutes but for 3 hours. 

What probation officer can do that? They cannot. 

You see one of the discouraging things in this whole business is 
that we know what a probation officer should do, we know the kind 
of training he should have, we know how many cases he should have, 
but there is scarcely any jurisdiction in the United States of America 
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where that standard is even approximated, and the same applies for 
parole. Most of my work is with parolees. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Do you think this is primarily a local problem 
that should be h: andled by the locality, the community or the city, or 
do you think it is primarily a Federal problem. 

Mr. Suaw. I think it is primarily a local problem, with a good hard 
push given from the Federal side, but it has to be handled right down 
at the local, community level. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. I agree. 

Mr. Suaw. Definitely. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You have ve ry erudite and scholarly testimony 
without the benefit of a prepared st: itement. But, to start, I m: iy have 
misinterpreted you because you tended to debunk the current trend 
to put most of the blame on the family, as such, and then you have, 
in the last 10 minutes, completed a very worthy case for the family 
as the core of the problem. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. Let me see if I can make my point clear to you. 
I suppose I have in the last 20 years gone over a good many oa sand 
case histories of delinquents and adult criminals. I would be em- 
—_— assed if you asked me to cite to you a case where the delinquent 

r the criminal came from a happy, well-org: a family. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. To use a sociological term, an adjusted family. 

Mr. Snaw. No; I like the term “happy” betdak! It included ad- 
justed but it adds a little bit to it. 

Now, with that fact which I think anybody will stand for, we have 
gone on to the idea that the family is to blame and that we should, 
as has been proposed in some jurisdictions, punish the family. It is 
that that I protest against. 

Mr. Wainwricutr. You would rather educate them. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. Because what has made the family what it is? 

Mr. Warnwreicut. You have answered that by saying it is the change 
in the American wavy of life, with the woman out of the home, and I 
read in the Sunday New York Times 

Mr. Suaw. After all, when you come down to this whole problem 
of delinquency, what is it in the last analysis? It is the pathology of 
the contemporary life. It is the neg: itive side of American life. It 
is what we pay for the kind of life we lead in the United States in the 
year 1957. Now that is exactly what it is. 

Now you start investigating, for instance, a 14-year-old boy here in 
the District that has been stealing. What do vou get into? You get 
into housing. You get into the efficiency of the school system, you get 
into his family situation, you get into the whole picture of conditions 
as they exist in the District of Columbia. And we know what we 
ought to do. We know that the front line of defense against delin 
quency is the elementary school. We know that the important thing 
Is to hs ave teachers, who are skillful e nougch to detect these e arly svmp- 
toms of trouble. And we know, besides that, that we have to have 
resources, in the community to do something about it. 

Take, for example, some of the tragedies that have happened in the 
District of Columbia or nearby the District of Columbia. There is 
the case of the 15-year-old boy who killed a 15-year-old girl. What 
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developed? He had been in a mental hospital. He had been diag- 
nosed as it was essential that he have institutional treatment. The 
father could not afford it. The community had not a clinic. There- 
fore what happened? Tragedy. 

Mr. Wainwaricur. Of course, you are raising the point that has 
bothered me while listening and reading this testimony, and that is 
with regard to the funds that we seem to be cutting on the floor to- 
day—with all due respect to the very intelligent and capable authors 
of these bills—I wonder whether we should not be fighting for better 
housing in slum areas and for better welfare programs— 

Mr. Suaw. We need both. 

Mr. Warnwrerenr (continuing). Because those are really the sources 
for all juvenile delinquency that have been pointed out. 

Mr. Suaw. I think the thing that is worrying most of us that are 
concerned in this field now with the future in mind is the situation 
of our schools. We know that unless something pretty terrific is done 
about schools, we are going to have a big crop of juvenile delinquents 
in 15, 20, 25 years from now. It is inevitable. 

How many careers of delinquencies start with truancy. It is char- 
acteristic—truancy, then small stealing, and then it goes on and on 
and on. 

And we have to recognize that there is a considerable number of 
youngsters who cannot make the grade and who need help. Philadel- 
phia, for instance, has done a magnificent job in school-work pro- 
grams. We want to do much more of that kind of thing. We want 
to develop special facilities. Here in the District we have something 
like 4,000 dropouts. Half of them we estimate have not any jobs. 
There are 2,000 potential delinquents. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Excuse me. 

Mr. Warnwricut. That is all right. 

Mr. Nicnonson. But you have now things that we did not have when 
we were boys, voc ational tr aining. I remember when I went to gram- 
mar school there were boys there that never got any further than the 
grammar school. If they had vocational training perhaps—they were 
not delinquent, those boys were not—they just did not have enough 
I. Q 

Now, in most States, I suppose they have vocational training and 
in the last year of the high schools there is always a course. 

Mr. Suaw. That is not covered in the bill. 

Mr. Nicnoison. It keeps their minds on something except deviltry, 
I guess. 

Mr. Suaw. I am chairman of the youth employment commission 
youth council and I spent 2 years now digging into that problem. We 
do not wor ry about the boy that is going on to college, to law school 
and medical school; we do not worry about the boy that is going to be 
come a plumber, an electrician, or a carpenter. We are worried about 
a great group, and it is a very big group, who are never going to attain 
to that vocational st: ae who are going to be what—short-order cooks, 
stock boys, elevator boys, what ¢ an we do forthem. That isa problem 
that I am going to talk about this afternoon with one of the commis- 
sioners. It is a big group. 

Most people think that all boys and girls fall into two categories. 
Rither they go through high se ‘hool and perhaps on to college or else 
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they qualify for vocational education. Now, the standards of voca- 
tional education today thanks in large measure to labor unions, are just 
about as high as the standards for academic work. But both of those 
categories leave this other big group, and that is the group that is 
furnishing a large number of delinquents. Now, the employers do 
not like them. ‘The labor unions do not like them, nobody likes them, 

{ had luncheon not so long ago with a group of employers to talk 
about this person. They said: “We don’t want to have anything to 
do with them. They have no sense of responsibility, no sense of time, 
nothing. Why do you want me to take them on?” 

Now that is a very serious problem, and I am not prepared to come 
up with any solution to that problem. 

Mr. NicHortson. Your organization wants the National Govern- 
ment to go into the States and establish schools so that the probation 
officers who are going to be connected with these cases get their 
education, is that it 4 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. We want the probation officer and the parole 
officer to be professionally adequately trained. That is what we are 
shooting for and we want him to be a high-grade kind of individual, 
and our thought is if we can get enough of those we can save the tax- 
payer expenses in juvenile institutions and adult institutions. 

Mr. Nicuoitson. Well, of course, lots of people think that these 
things ought to be done near the local level as possible. 

Mr. Suaw. I agree. 

Mr. Nicuouson. In the first place, they want to see whether or not 
the family life is there, whether the children obe ‘vy the parents, whether 
they do not, and then they get into the school svstem, because these 
children show those signs when they are 4 or 5 years old. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. NicHoLson. Maybe sooner than that. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Then they go to school and instead of the kind of 
correction we received a slap with a strap or a ruler or something, they 
are not allowed to discipline them that way. Then of course when 
they are out of school there Is nobody to look out for the m but them 
selves. 

Mr. Straw. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Nicuotson, They have not had any restraints that would 
maybe change the whole course of their life. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. You are not suggesting that the whole problem of 
juvenile delinquency could be solved if every delinquent got a slap 
or «2 shaking up at the proper moment 4 

Mr. Nicnotson. | certainly do not but I know in a great many cases 
a slap helps out. I will give you an illustration if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Exa.iorr. You certainly may. 

Mr. NicHouson. My sister was a schoolteacher and she took the 
place of a lady that the boys used to bat around, and it was kind of 
tough. So she went teaching school when she was 19 vears old. The 
first kid that started it, she took every button off him shaking him. 
She did not have any more trouble. The rest of the kids realized that 
they had somebody there that was going to make them mind. 
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Mr. SuHaw. Let me introduce you verbally to a boy who I was deal- 
ing with not so long ago. He was 13 years of age. His father had 
beate n him routinely every single day for about 1 year with the result 
that he embarked — a serious career of delinquency. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I do not blame him. The trouble was not with 
the boy there; the trouble was with his father. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. The father was a chronic alcoholic. 

Mr. Nicnontson. He was chronic something or he would not be 
beating the boy every day. 

Mr. Suaw. That is what you run up against. 

Now, I agree if you are dealing with a 6-, 7- or 8-year-old boy in 
a sound f: amily setting it is a good plan to give him a spanking once 
in 2 while, it is good, because he knows that his father loves him. 
Now, the spanking Is disagreeable, but he has ho doubt. But we run 
into sO many cases that the spankings are given not because the 
father loves the boy but because he hates the boy. Then we run into 
the problem of corporal punishment in training sehools, IL am 
strongly against it because he who beats up a boy in a training school, 
and it is frequently a question of beating up, not corporal punish- 
ment, the boy knows that that man does not like him, and the effect 
is totally different. Now I do not think spanking in a well-organized 
family is a solution to every problem, the less spanking there is the 
better, but occasionally it is a very desirable thing to do in a well- 
organized family, But in a training school; no, And where the 
family is disorganized and the father does not know what to do 
to deal with this youngster and he just wallops him, I am against it. 

Mr. Nicnowison, | think most everybody 1 1S. 

Mr. SuHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. GREEN. I had one other question, if 1 may take the time. 

Mr. Exutorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. 1 would like to have you comment on one other thing, 
that is, the difference between the two bills: one carries a matehing 
fund under training of personnel and one does not. Would you care 
tocomment on that ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. One requires matching by the State in training of 
personnel, Here, I am ti ee just off the cuff, in my own personal 
opinion. FT would rather favor matching by the State. 

Mrs. GREEN. Now there is matching in some parts of the bill, But 
On the training of pe sonnel, the reason for one ot the bills- which 
happens to be mine—not requiring the matching is the feeling that 
if you have certain schools, that will train personnel, those people 
Will not st Ly within the State. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. And therefore it would be more of a Federal respons- 
sibility. 

Mi. Straw. I see your point. 

Mrs. Green. Because if you set up a school, for instance, in New 
York, for training of personnel, there is nothing that would indi- 
cate that those people, with our dearth of trained people, will stay 
in New York. 

Mr. Suaw. They probably will not. At least a percentage of 
them will not. I see your point there. I do not think in my opinion 
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on that—I am always in favor of getting the State to do as much 
matching as possible. 

Mrs. GREEN. I agree. 

Mr. Suaw. I am talking about in principle. 

Mrs. Green. Matching is required for the grants for the coordina- 
tion of the plan within the States. 

Mr. Suaw. I am not taking into consideration the important point 
that you set forth. I agreee that is an important point. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Shaw, your testimony has been most helpful and 
we thank you very much. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness comes from the district of the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright, and I will ask him to 
introduce the young lady, Pp lease. 

Mr. Warnweieut. Mrs. Gram. 

Mr. Chairman, this is Mrs. Carl Gram, who lives in New York City, 
and also at the end of Long Island in the community that I come 
from, and we have grown up in that community for over 30 years, 
Mrs. Gram is a mother of three children. Her husband is a prominent 
New York businessman. She is a graduate of Barnard College in 
New York and has a master’s degree from Columbia University. 
Ever since the war, for the past 10 or 12 years, she has been a volun 
teer social worker in New York City, and is familiar with our prob- 
lems. She has read the bills and read some of the testimony that has 
been forwarded to her. She would like to present her own comments. 
She does not have written testimony and will present her testimony 
from notes. 

Mr. Exziorr. Thank you very much. 

May I join the gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright, in 
saying that we are most happy to have you, Mrs. Gram, and you may 
proce eed j In any manner you see fit with your te stimony. 


STATEMENT OF ANNE H. GRAM, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mrs. Gram. Well, I would like to state, first of all, that I am ex- 
pressing a personal view, and I am not expressing the views of the 
agencies with which I am connected or the agencies where I have 
worked. 

I have taken time to look over these bills and I find myself in an 
extremely difficult position, because I have some reservations about 
them, even though in spirit I realize what they are trying to do, 
and I have the greatest sympathy for what they are trying to do. 
I recognize the problem of juvenile del linque ney. I worked in agen- 
cies. I know of these kids. I know their problems. I a the 
problems the agencies have in dealing with them. However, I see 
th! prov em asa very broad basie failui tO meet ua ne both 
emotional and physical, across the board. I feel I must speak out 
against a categorizing of a particular part of the whole field of 


health, cam ition, and welfare. In these bills it is stated that it is 
ee di roe structure or superstructure for funds to funnel 
through and out. The bill speak about vetting the avgeli ies that 
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the job that is being spoken about here can’t be done through agencies 
that already exist. 

And it is not the job that is being done that is talked about here, 
as described, that I could possibly have anything to say against. It 
is true; these things are needed. They are necessary. But it is a 
question: What is the best method to do this? Will Federal funds 
accomplish the kinds of things you are talking ¢ about here? It seems 
to me that you have, for ex: imple, the Children’s Bureau, and I have 
the manual here, and, when you read the description of it you will 
see that it is set up to do exactly what this bill is setting out another 
agency structure to do. 

Mr. Watnwricutr. Would you read the description, Mrs. Gram, 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, which I think would be very 
ae 

Mrs. Gram. I will just read bits and pieces. If I read the whole 
thing it would take too long. 

Mr. Warnwricur. You might say this is from a Federal manual. 

Mrs. Gram. It is from the United States Government Organiza- 
tion Manual, 1956-57, which gives a description of the agencies and 
their purpose. 

The purpose of the Bureau is to investigate and report on all matters related 
to childlife, and to increase opportunity for the full development of all children 
by promoting their health and social welfare. 

In carrying out the responsibilities assigned by its organic act, the Bureau 
makes studies of conditions that are a hazard to the well-being of the children, 
and of the effectiveness of measures aimed at preventing and alleviating such 
conditions. On request, it gives advisory service to State and local agencies 
regarding research and methods of conducting programs aimed at promoting 
the health and welfare of children. The Bureau is giving special attention for 
groups of children: Juvenile delinquents, children of migratory workers, men 
tally retarded children, and children in unprotected adoptions 
and so forth. 

The Bureau provides a clearing house of research in childlife by collecting 
and distributing information regarding research studies underway in univer 
sities, schools, hospitals, child-research centers, and other public and private 
agencies throughout the country. 

The Lureau offers technical assistance in the field of juvenile delinquency 
to States and communities planning the extension, improvement, and more 
effective coordination of the various State and local services and facilities 
required for the location, treatment, and rehabilitation of delinquent youth— 
and so forth. 

Mr. Warnwricur, It is your point that already est. hshed within 
the Federal Government is the Bureau to carry out the aim of the 
bill. 

Mrs. Gram. That is right. 

Mr. Watnwricur. Then, how would you feel about the aim of the 
House of Representatives, which is right now cutting out or trying 
to reduce funds for agencies just like that. 

Mrs. Gram. Well, I think the House of Representatives could per- 
haps make cuts in other spots, rather than on those that affect the 
health and welfare of the people of the country. I think somehow, 
within this Children’s Bureau, these moneys could be funneled with 
out setting up another superstructure to accomplish the same job. 

[ still think there is no point here in the business of the Federal 
Government. I think it is a local problem. I think it is up to the 
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local communities. And I honestly believe the local communities can 
do a great deal to h: undle this. 

I think that the New York City Youth Board, for example, that 
was spoken about before, is an ex: imple of what can be done on a com- 
munity cooperative basis. 

I would like to cite an ex: unple of a little organization known as 
Neighbors United in New York City. This organization was started 
by a resident in this neighborhood that had a very high rate of de- 
linquency. The police had failed; the settlement house failed. She 
took the idea from the New York City Youth Board about the gang 
worker. The entire community was organized by this one individus ul 
who went around and rang doorbells and said, “This is our 1 neighbor- 
hood. This is where we live. Do you want to have to never walk on 
this street after dark? Do you want this kind of a thing? Are you 
going to stay here, or are you going to move out? If you stay, it is 
up tous. It is our neighborhood.” 

They organized, and they formed this organization called Neigh 
bors United. They hired a street-gang worker. They raised their 
own money. They received some money from the city, but it was nota 
New York City Youth Board person that was given to them. They 
went and hired their own; they found him; they supported him. 
Everybody in the community is working together on the problem. 

And the success lies not only i in the fact that they have a gang worker 
there, but the fact that all those peop le in the neighborhood are part 
and parce] of this. They took the troub le to find out why the boys 
are behaving badly. The « ‘andy-store men, instead of te ling the kids 
that come in and sit around to get out because they only spe nd a nickel 
for a coke, are allowing them to sit because they fee] perh: ups these 
children have no other “place to sit. It is a community feeling and 
comes from the local level and moves on up. 

I do not think it can be accomplished by the Federal Government 
just pouring it on down by sets of rules, regulations, standards, and 
so forth. It must come from the people themselves. And I do not 
see how this bill can guarantee that. 

Mrs. Green. It cannot guarantee it, but we have had testimony 
here where it was pointed out that in every community, New York, 
every city, and probably every State there are innumerable groups, 


such as the kinds that you are talking about. There are the sheriffs, 
the police, the welfare department, all who have their own boards 
and groups who are often working at cross-purposes. It would be 


one of the objectives of this bill to overcome that and to t ry to coordi 
hate it. 

Mrs. Gram. Well, I do not think you can superimpose coordination, 
either. I think that—well, if you take a look at New York City. 
They have thousands of agencies that exist, and they have a com- 
munity council which w: as the old welfare and health council. Unless 
they themselves are willing from within themselves to cooperate and 
incorporate and coordinate, just holding out the Federal dollar as a 

carrot to the bunny is not going to make that coordination work. 
They have to do it themselves, and I think they can do it. 

I also would like to speak on training. I think that there is a great 
need for training. I think there is a need for setting up forces and 
training people. You must have trained people. I am not quite sure 
that providing money for it does the job. 
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I am not quite sure providing money for it does the job, when we 
know there are schools of social work that today have scholarships 
that are not even being applied for, and that the whole social-work 
profession itself is al: irmed in trying to do something about the re- 
cruitment of people to go into this field. 

Mrs. GreeN. May I ask a question, please / 

Mr. Exuiorr, The |: ady from Oregon. 

Mrs. GreEN. You say there is concern about social workers not even 
taking the advantage of scholarship programs. How much is the 
average social worker paid who is just out of college / 

Mrs. Gram. I imagine the top social worker who gets to be an execu- 
tive director of that type has a salary of $10,000 and on from there. 

Mrs. Green. You are not for one moment saying that a person who 
just finishes college is going to start at the top executive position. 

Mrs. Gram. I think in New York City it is around $3,500, if they go 
into civil service. It is in that category. Private agencies pay 
higher. It is a deplorably small wage. 

Mrs. GREEN. You said money would not cure the problem. Would 
more money not help us get some more social workers? Is that not 
one of the real causes of the lack of social workers! Why should a 
college graduate start out on a job at $3,500 4 

Mrs. Gram. I think money certainly will help. But I do not think 
putting money in through a piece of it in here, as this bill provides, 
In just a stop-gap type of operation is going to do for the entire over 

all field. That. is my pot. Do not put this intoa little category of 
juvenile delinquency. Get your supports across the board for the 
field of welfare, health, and education. 

Mrs. Green. Hlow many places are there where police officers can 
receive training to rere W ith juveniles ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. Well, I do not know. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you know of any ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. L know that, for example, the New York School of 
Social Work has courses that people can attend on fundamentals of 
social work for a professional who is not a professional in terms of 
“social worker.” 

Mrs. Green. If somebody were there to train police officers who 
are gong to work with juvenile delinquency, will it not be desirable / 

Mrs. Gram. I think it would be extreme ly desirable. But Lam not 
sure It Is up to the Federal Government to pay for New York City 
training its own personnel, I think it is lp to New York City to 
pay for it 

Mrs. Green. What if the people that New York City trains then 
decide they want to go to Pennsylvania or Illinois or Oregon, or some 
other place / \W hy aon ld the State of New York pay entire ly for the 
training of pers sonnel who will probably branch out and go to the 48 
States 4 

Mrs. Gram. This is a problem you have in any particular training. 
spent do you know they are going to go to any other ‘State,too/ ‘There 

‘two sides to the coin. They may just stay and benefit New York. 

ge MEEN. But if it t Federal problem, then does the Federal 
(rovernment not havea ie to clo something about it / Let 
nie & ive Vou anothe reNxalip le. 
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Mrs. Gram. But the Federal Government has a bureau set up al 
ready through which this kind of thing can occur. That is my point. 
I dothink the Federal Government can do something. I only am ques- 


tioning the setting up of another administrative group to de something 


when you have the ability to do it, I think, right there in your ( ‘hil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Green. I misunderstood you, then. I thought you objected or 
raised questions about the Federal Government spending money in, for 
instance, the area of training personnel. 

Mrs. Gram. If they want to put it in another category and set it up 
as a separate administrative group, and so forth, they already have 
provisos, through which they can do this without setting up separate 
agencies, 

Mrs. Green. Are you saying the Children’s Bureau can set up 
schools for training pe rsonnel at the present time ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. I do not think the Children’s Bureau could within its 
province, but there is no reason why it could not. 

Mrs. Green. Do you see any need for a Federal program in the field 
of juve — delinquency ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. I see a need for a Federal program across the board, if 
you want a ‘all it juvenile delinquency, and you would include in that 
everything that goes across the board, for welfare, health, and educa- 
tion, I would say, yes. There isa need for some aid. Certainly, if you 
are going to say just juvenile delinquency—— 

Mrs. Green. I do not understand. You say “just across the board.” 
How would you do that ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. I do not think you should give aid to juvenile delin 
quency without Including every aspect ot the SOclt al, health, and edu 


cation fields, because the causes and results cut across those lines. 
They do not exist separ: tely, 
Mrs. Green. We are trying to consider specific legislation. What 


kind of legisl: ation would vou have for ae ross the board ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. General larger grants within the existing set up, such 
as the aid to depe ndent children, more money is needed here to pre- 
vent children that are dependent being shuffled and shifted around. 
More money granted to 

Mrs. Green. Just a minute. 

You want more Federal grants in aid to dependent children. You 
suggest that as one possibility ? 

Mrs. Gram. Yes, one possibility 

Mrs. Green. How do you square that with your statement a mo 
ment ago that juvenile delinquency is a local problem? You have 
Federal grants in aid to dependent children. Why are not dependent 
children as much a local] be lem as juvenile delinquents / 

Mrs. Gram. Because I think that when you take a subject and 
separate it out from its totality, as such you many times singularize 
it. For example, if you want a program ge: ared to take care of one 
particular problem, you have a problem that is a local one. 

Mrs. Green. What about aid to de pendent children? Why is that 
not entirely a local problem, if you are going to be consistent ? 

Mrs. Gram. I think that the aid to dependent children is a local 
problem. They need Federal funds to help. I do not quarrel with 
Federal funds ameliorating these issues. I only say they should not 
be done in categories: they should be done across the board. 
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I do not object to Federal funds coming in when the local com- 
munities have planned, have organized, and have shown where and 
why they cannot do their own financing. 

If the Federal Government is going to take so much of the tax 
dollar, then it has to, certainly, give it back and filter it through, be- 
cause it receives it from the individual citizens from the local places. 

I only think that to take it out piecemeal and put it back piecemeal 
causes problems. I think you might have one terrible problem trying 
to sort out who is working in the field of prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Is it the parents? Is it that group? Is it the educators? Is it that 
group? Is it the foster care to children? Is it that group? Is it the 
adoption services? Is it that group? Is it general education? Is it 
that group? Is it the mental health clinics? Is it that group? Who 
is it ? 

Mrs. Green. Are you not saying, really, that what we need is re 
search to find out the answers to the questions that you just posed 4 4 

Mrs. Gram. I believe the research is going on, at least if the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is doing what it says it is doing—collecting informa- 
tion, research studies, universities, schools, hospit: ils, child research 
studies: 

Mrs. Green. Are you familiar with the actual programs that they 
have and the amount of money available to finance these programs / 

Mrs. Gram. No. I think they have far too little. I would like to 
see them have a lot more. 

I just feel I would like to see the situation develop that way because 
I think that is really where you would strike the blow in combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Green. To go back to one other thing, you said you would 
be in favor of having it across the board. Then we got stopped on 
aid to da dhe children. Could you elaborate? In what other 
instances would you like to see F ederal legislation across the board ? 

Mrs. Gram. Well, we have the whole Department of Health, Educa- 
cation, and Welfare. I would like to see them just have more money 
that they could dispense or that they could use when it arose that the 
States or the local communities could not pay the bill themselves. 

Mr. Wainwricut. Would the issue then not go beyond that also 
into something like public housing and slum clearance / 

Mrs. Gram. Yes. You have your whole housing field in here. You 
have your mental health, which is a big thing. We must be able to 
determine whether these children are really sick and if they need 
psychiatric care. 

Mr. Wainwricur. Do you see any danger that, unless we have 
particular legislation that will earm: ark funds for research in juvenile 
delinquency, for the training of personnel to work with the youthful 
transgressor, all of these agencies will be trying to get in to use 
this money for their programs, that, in my ‘book, are desperately 
needed; further, do you see the possibility that the funds will never 
go for research in juvenile delinquency, that the funds will never go 
for training of personnel, but that they would go for these other 
areas ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. Well, I think it is possible; but I think it could be 
controlled. 
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Mr. Warnwricur. Are you suggesting that the agency that has the 
requirement—that is, the Federal agency of which you just read its 
prescribed requirements—namely, the Children’s Bureau—if given 
ample funds, would do the job / 

Mrs. Gram. I think it could. As it is set up here, it does not seem 
that it has the right, shall we say, to hand out money to a private 
voluntary agency that is about to embark on an experimental or 
pilot project in the field of juvenile delinquency. It simply cannot 
20 forward because it does not have the funds. 

Mr. Warnwaicrr. The bills do not authorize the grants to project 
institutions. 

Mrs. Green. They set up the State agency, which would have jur 
isdiction. So we will not have Federal control. We recognize it is a 
local problem and a State problem. We do not want directions 
coming from Washington, D. C., to the States, but rather that the 
State agencies would be set up eve ‘ntually in the 48 States and that 
they would determine what their local problems were. 

Mr. Wainwaricur. In other words, under title 2, the State agency 
could allocate funds to pilot projects? 

Mrs. GREEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Watnwericur. Or nongovernmental agencies to carry on the 
program ¢ 

Mrs. Green. That is correct. To me it would be one of the big 
advantages to do it this way, rather than to put all of the authority 
inthe Children’s Bureau. 

The Chil lren’s sure: au does hot have, as vou suggveste i: the au 
thority for allocating funds to a State agency. It does not have the 
authority for est: blishing the program of training personnel. Neither 
does it have aay authority for going into a State for coordination of 
local and State activities. It would seem to me that entirely too 
much aut] lority would be concentrated in Washington, 2: fo, 

Mr. Warnwricut. Mrs. Gram had a volume there of 1.200 agen- 
cies in New York City alone that were in the welfare field. 

What . the title of the volume ? 

Mrs. Gram. That is the Social, Health, and Welfare Directory 
that is aad out by the Community Council of Greater New York. 

Mr. Wainwrieur. And that there are 1,200 separate agencies in 
New York City alone. 

Mrs. GRAM. They happen to be listed in that book. You have to 
pay for your listing. 

Mr. Watywricut. There may be more / 

Mrs. GRAM. There may be some that clo not pay the price Lo be 
listed, if they are too poor or do not see the need for it. It is a 
ticklish problem. 

Mr. Wainwricut. How do you suggest coordinating these 1.200 
agencies / 

Mrs. Gram. How! 

Mrs. Green. You are not suggesting all 1.200 are concerned with 
young people ? 

Mrs. Gram. No. If you are talking about 

Mrs. Geren. And within the area of juvenile delinquency / 

Mrs. Gram. I cannot separate the areas. If you have a fam 
ily where you have an aged grandmother or grandfather, who is 
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causing unrest in the family, who is causing that family to be dis- 
turbed, who is making it impossible for a youngster 16 or 17 years 
of age to come home and bring friends, you have an agency next door 
set up to take them ont of the home and give them a pl: ice and make 
them happy through a day-care program. This is working in an 
area to keep the home intact and happy, so the child does not get 
in trouble. This is prevention. All these agencies overlap. 

Mrs. Green. It seems to me that your “statement that you have 
these 1,200 miscellaneous agencies would emphasize the necessity for 
considerable coordination if they are to do a comprehensive job } 
the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Wainwrieut. | agree with you. 

Mrs. Green. Otherwise there would be a duplication of efforts, 
with a dissipation of money, and also a neglect of undiscovered prob 
lem areas. 

Mr. Wainwricir. | agree with you. Mrs. Gram and I talked 
about this. 

From speaking with her and from her testimony here, | believe 
she feels that the ‘vy will not cooperate with a superimposed Federal] 
agency any more than if there is a greater grant agency in New 
York that is consolidated. There is a national organization that 
holds this meeting annually. 

Mrs. Gram, what is the national agency that studied this project 
that met in St. Louis last year / 

Mrs. Gram. You are talkine about the National Conference on 
Social Work, that of pooling of resources. 

We have in New York City the Community Council that is at 
tempting to coordinate these 1,200 agencies, attempting to find out 
where duplication of services exists, attempting to get st: sel irds set, 
and [ think that they can do the job. I do not think that Federal or 
State can do it any better than they are doing it. 

Mrs. Green. What agencies are you working with now, Mrs. 
Gram / 

Mrs. Gram. I work with the Child Study Association. I am a 
board member of the Montecello Day Care Center, which is a day- 
care center, it is a housing’ project; it is a city-run day-care center 
for young children. I also worked as a volunteer out at the River- 
side ‘Hospit: al for the teen-age narcotics users. And I am on the social 
service auxiliary of that hospit al. 

Mrs. Green. I want to go back to one of your earlier statements. 
What was it—Neighborhood United / 

Mrs. Gram. Neighbors United. 

Mrs. Green. If we had people in every area that would take on 
that kind of project, and had a few hundred people like you in every 
area who would volunteer their services, we would not have to dis 
cuss the problem of juvenile delinquency at the Federal level. It is 
my very strong conviction we do not have people like you in every 
area, and we do not have groups that are willing to accept the 
responsibilities. Therefore, as I see it, there is a great need for the 
Federal Government to get in and take action on this very serious 
problem. : 

Mrs. Gram. I can appreciate your opinion. I just happen to have 
ereat belief in the ability of people to solve their own problems and 
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the ability of people within their own communities to organize them 
selves, and I just think they will. 

Mrs. GREEN. How can you recone ‘ile that — the fact that this is 
the eighth straight year in which the rate of juvenile delinquency has 
soared upward / How lor 1g” do we have to w: + for these local peop le 
to do something about it? 

Mrs. Gram. I think you are getting the end result of a terrific im 
pact that happened 15 or 16 years ago. I think you are bound, no 
matter what the local communities do, to have a certain rise and it 
will continue for a while. 

I think the schools have to be better. I think the recreation pro 
grams, the parks programs, everything, has to improve, and they 
have to improve together. It is slow. You cannot correct in $ years 
something that was created in a good many vears, because the fami 
hes of those children who were delinquent started maybe 40 years 
ago with their problems. 

I think it is amazing what has been anticipated in these bills, that 
in 5 years it is going to accomplish a great deal. You know, it has 
a sort of diminishing period about which it seems to be assumed that 
at that particular point the problem is going to be solved. 

Mrs. Green. My bill provides for increasing funds. 

Mrs. Gram. But the end of a certain time, the time limit to 

Mrs. Green. The hope, of course, is that impetus will be given to 
State and localities to take more action. 

Mrs. Gram. It is a question of method. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I wonder if this organization in the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in the States have people going around and talking to 
women’s clubs. things like that, to draw their attention to this prob 
lem. Do thev do that ? 

Mrs. GGRAM. To aA oreat extent, they do. 

Mr. Nicuoison. I mean if the people are educated to the idea of all 
this juvenile delinquency, they might do something about it. I sup 
pose they do in a small way try to do somehing about this problem. 
Everybody knows. But I mean it is like vou have testified, in the 
local community, if the know things that are voing on that are 
called to their attention by some expert, who knows something about 
it. they take all of it, and, as Vou say, clear up the neighborhood 
Children will be Dette i’ satished LO live the re. If aes were money 
appropriated th: it would be a eood place to appropriate it. 

Now as to aid to dependent children, the Government says what 
you will pay those « ‘hildren, whether it is too much or too little, but 
the Government does that. They set up the rules and regulations 
If they want a visitor to find out about the case, they have to have 
2 years experience in my State. They have to have 2 years exper! 
ence as a social worker, and then go on to civil service. And I sup 
pose it is just the same in New York. So this idea that the Federal 
Government just puts money in—they not only just put money in. 
they te _ you what to do. 

Mrs. Gram. I think that is quite true. From the source of funds 
come the source of control sooner or later. 

Mrs. Green. I just have one question in line with that. 

Would you not agree that if you set this authority in—you say 
your preference Was the Children’s Bureau there would he more 
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authority lodged in Washington than if, as these bills anticipate, 
State agencies were to assume responsibility ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. I would not think it would have to be that way. 

Mrs. GREEN. But you want _ of the funds to go through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and you just said that the agency issuing the funds 
will proy ide the direc tives too. {f the Children’s Bureau is respon- 
sible for allocation of all the funds, and if you are neht in your first 
statement, why would not Washington hive complete control ? 

Mrs. Gram. I do not think you have to set it up, that it would have to 
work that way. If you have an accredited agency that is accredited 
by your State, I do not see why it could not make an appeal from the 
Children’s Bureau for funds, and it would present its program and the 
Children’s Bureau would grant the funds, if that is the Bureau set up 
to do so. 

Mrs. Green. Then you modify vour first assertation that the fund 
onutrolling authority will direct the whole program. You are modi 
fying it to say, dependent on wher 

Mrs. Gram. Yes. 

Mr. Warinwaricur. Are you not also saying that Bureau is already 
set up and the controls, if there are controls in it, are already there ¢ 

Mrs. Gram. I get very worried about this matched-funds and stand- 
ard-setting business. I know of a situation where you have the State 
setting standards for a type of person who should be a coordinator in 
a hearing and speech center in order to be eligible for the State funds 
for the handicapped children. There must be this kind of a person. 
This speech center is within a city hospital that has its own career and 
salary plan. To put ina coordinator matching the State qui alific ations, 
takes a salary that puts the coordinator in complete qui vive in 
working with people working in the hospital. 

What do you do in working with this situation? It istough. Itisa 
very diffic ult one to do when you try and figure it out. If you 
are going to raise everybody across the board, because this kind of 
person with those qualifications has been set up by the State as the 
kind of person to be hired, if you are going to get State funds, and 
the city 1s supposed to match that. and the ity puts this salaried m: = 
in, and you throw everybody out, this man gets more money than the 
director of a whole ps it of the hospital. This does not make sense. 

[ think it could be set up this way in order to form this clinic, the 

itv would pay out of its budget what it could, it would hire, and if 
there had to be funds, they could be given without this other dual 
‘control. I think — this bill this could work. I think under the 
Children’s Buren uld be set up where you do not have to con 
trol it. 

But I think the tendencies are that you do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could we say, Mrs. Gram, that, in general, you are 
sympathetic with the objectives of the bill / 

Mrs. Gram. Definitely. 

Mr. Exniorr. As chairman of this subcommittee, I want to thank 
you very much for bringing us and giving us the benefit of your views 

1 this connection. T also would like to say that the community in 
which vou live is very fortunate to have your volunteer services in 
this regard just as we have been fortunate to have you this nia 

Thank you very much. 
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It has been called to my attention that Mrs. H. G. Homes and a 
group of young high sc -hool senior students, 32 in number, from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are in our audience. I would like to say to you, Mrs. 
Homes, and through you to those who accompany you that we are very 
happy to have you and we hope you will enjoy your visit with us. 

Also I would like to acknow ledge that we have had this morning 
in our audience Miss Kitty Clyde Austin and Miss Odell Carmic hael, 
of the Department of Pensions and Security of the State of Alabama, 
of Montgomery, Ala. 

Our next witness is Mr. E. Preston Sharp, whom my notes show to 
be the president of the American Correctional Association. Mr. 
Sharp, I understand, is officially representing the Youth Services 
Board of the City of Philadelphia and the American Correctional] 
Association. 

Is that right, Mr. Sharp / 

Mr. Suarp. That is rmght. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a written statement / 

Mr. SHARP. ] have one that | will leave for the record. | prefer 
not to read it, if you do not mind. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. You have a statement that vou w ill furnish for the 
record / : 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

Mr. Exniorr. And you will summarize your statement, 


STATEMENT OF E. PRESTON SHARP, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COR- 
RECTIONAL ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
CORRECTIONAL ASSOCIATION, THE YOUTH SERVICES BOARD. 
AND THE YOUTH STUDY CENTER OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. — ARP. J might Say that | represent three differ ht areas, i irst. 


as pene lent m the American Correctional Association, that is a 
association tha as been operating i our country for about 87 years, 
and \ ve hs ve concern with all areas of problems, mcluding juvenile 


delinquency 

Mr. Exx.iorr. Mr. Sharp, let me interrupt you right there and ask 
you this: I want you to delineate just where your organization fits 
into this gener: al scheme ot } uvenile delinquency and that will enable 
us toev: aluate your testimony a little better. . 

os Suarp. I woul | li ke to do it in three areas: First, as president 
of this national organization on the national level, the American (‘o) 
rectional Association : secondly, as official spokesman for the Youth 
Services Board ot the City ot Pj iladelphia, wh ich, by the Way, I> 
the coordinating | ody - the city ot f Philadelp! wh which coordins ates 


all of the agencies of the city, private, public, and religious, which 
works with children oi especi: ial) is directed toward the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. That was started by Senator Clark, when 
he was mayor of our city and operated very suceessfully since that 
time. The third is --% I am director of the Youth Study Center of 
the City of Philadelphia, which is for the detection and study of all 


de linque nts of the city. 

So I am on the firing line with some 11,000 boys and eirls brought 
ineach year. I have been in this field a number of years. 

Although I lived with some 30,000 children labeled as delinquents. 
I do not testify, Mr. Chairman, as an expert because I happen to 
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have 2 teen-age daughters at home and if my wife and IL were ex- 
perts we would not have any problems with ours. I want to clarify 
that point. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With four I understand your point. 

Mr. Suarp. I like to think of it as insurance against delinquency. 
This is not only directed in terms of boys and ait which are vitally 
important, but also it is directed toward the protection of society, 
which those of us in this field have as our major point, and then our 
second point is the rehabilitation of boys and girls. 

On the national level, I would like to take 2 or 3 areas. 

No. 1 is this matter of a research service. I heard read this direc 
tive about bureaus and some of that reading makes very interesting 
material, It is the implementation behind those words that is 1m 
portant. 

I happen to be a consumer for years of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and know through their limited funds and also limitations to 
a certain degree in legislation they cannot perform the services that 
we need in the field. Now.asa matter 

Mr. Exastorr. Mr. Sharp, let me interrupt you again. 

I did not understand your relution to the Children’s Bureat 

Mr. Suarr. As a consumer. I am operating in the field. I have 
been superintendent of training schools, director of the youth study 
center. When I need help and turn toward the Bureau they are 
unable to furnish it. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suarr. [ hope that word “consumer” is proper, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exniorr. [think I understand it now. 

Mr. Suarr. On the matter of, for example, on the national level, 
one of the things, for e Samp, we need is delinitely a clearinghouse 
for information. Whether it be farming, industry, or whether it be 
in any type of business or rehabilitation of youth, the trial-and-error 
method is a very wasteful method and that is what we have to do 
currently in this field. Unless we are familiar, through some of our 
professional ore@anizations, with ce ain items we have to wv thead 
and use trial-and-error methods. 

For ex: anip le, right now aeross the cOuUnTrY there is considerable 
legislation in States relative to bills which would require parents to 
pay for certain acts of vandalism or destruction. 

We would lke to know from the several States what has been the 
experience In the States that had leoislation of that type because they 
turn to us for advice. 

Some of the other areas that you run into on a national level 1S, 
for exan Ip le, this proble mn of programs for parents education. Now, 
there has been different experiments across the country, and the ques 
tion is as to the effectiveness where they had been tr ied. which is some 
thing a State cannot do. It has to be done by a national agency. 

In our experience in Philadelphia and in terms of this total 
national problem, it runs in three issues. One is the transients. The 
next is the migratory family. The next is the problem of aftercare 
planning in St: ites other than your own. 

For example, in Philadelphia last weekend we got nine children 
from out of the State. Four from New York State, three from up 
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near the Canadian border, one from Buffalo, four from Connecticut, 
and one from Georgia. 

So no longer is this matter of juvenile delinquency entirely re- 
stricted to State lines because you can work, as much as you can, with 
your own children, but you also have to be concerned about your 
neighbors’ children, and the mig1 ‘atory families we have in our coun- 
try, of eorrse, are Wwe 1] known. 

‘In terms of re sponsibility, I heartily agree with some of the state- 
ments that have been made here before that the basic responsibility 
is definitely a local or a State one. However, we cannot overlook this 
interstate issue and at the same time it is necessary for a catalytic 
agent to be projected in this field in order to get action, because there 
are areas in our ¢ ountry where there are no probation service what- 
soever for youngsters, an d Cc hildre Mn al » bel ne ke pt in jails with adult 
criminals, which is certainly a aaa and detrimental affect. 

There are many other things which I will not bore you with speci- 
tiying specific examples. 

In terms of the specific use of this bill in the national level, No. 1 
area is research. I will turn to training as I come later on in my 
testimony. 

The next thing specific in the city of Philadelphia, with our youth 
service board, is one of the projec ts we are engaging in and attempt- 
ing to get started, and that is an area project in the city where the 
police officers at the time of arrest will screen very closely these ar- 
rests. If they are not serious, then attempt to work out the solution 
of the problem in terms of working with the parents and the com- 
plainant, and then referring it to the proper agencies within that 
community for further care, which might be either a boys club, set- 
tlement house, social agencies, religious organization, or whatever it 
might be. 

There is one thing when you look at the rates of delinquency, and 
the thing I want to stress with you is that there are a great many 
falacies in statistics _ one of them that occurs very frequently is 
that currently in our gaget-consc lous culture we are very phone con- 
ditioned. If our refrigerator breaks down, we pick up the telephone 
and call the repair man. If the aie breaks down, we pick up 
the phone and call a repair man. If some youngster bothers around 
our property, we pick up the phone and eall the police. What we 
used to do was that the father in one home would get ahold of the 
father in the other home and say “Your youngster is over here doing 
such and such; what can we do to get this straightened out?” Now, 
it is a telephone call. 

I do not wish TO olve you a nusapprehension about this problem. 


I have been in this field, as indicated. a number of vears., both on 
an adult level and juvenile level, :nd we had more serious delin 
quencies committed in the last few years than in any time of mv 
experience previously, and I think in the history of the field. . 
Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Sharp, why has it gotten so much worse in recent 
ears, Sav, 1n the past D vears ¢ 
Mr. Snare. Let us put twe thines. Do vou nen statistically or 


the hy of crime ¢ 

Mr. LI horr, Well, I mean hoth. | LueSS. 

Mr. SHARP, Statistically, ot course, Vou have No. 1 the IMaprct of 
your birthrate; the second is that you have the ipact of your mobile 
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families in which they ave not putting down roots. What is it’ One 
out of every five families moves once every 5 years. Another thing 
is none of the youngsters tod: Ly in our communities know the America 
that you and I knew when we were youngsters. In other words, the 
depression ended, World War II, and IT do not know what kind of 
war we are in now, a hot war, cold Wal, or ho Wal at all. Neverthe 
less, this whole cultural program changed. You take this problem 
of temptation. When you were a youngster and building a shanty 
with a group of kids—I will not ask you to confess to this—if you 
needed something, there was a habit of going in to the Five and ‘Ten 
where they had exposed counters but not much. What you have 
now are supermarkets with everything exposed. 

What vou have is a need for a closer knit home. Our culture today 
provides temptation being expanded many times. If you please 
there is different cultural term and a change in the adult. It 1s not 
what is right or wrong, what : ethical or unethieal. It is what is 
legal or what is illegal. That is proven by some of your testimony 
before commissions right ie in Washington. It is an analysis of 
the ethics of right and wrong. 

Mrs. Green. You said that one of the factors involved was the 
impact of the birthrate. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes 

Mrs. Green. Do the statistics not show that the rate of Increase 1 
juvenile delinquency 

Mr. Suarp. Ilas exceeded. 

Mis. Green. Has amounted to 58 percent, while the size of the 
juvenile age group has increased by only 16 percent ¢ 

Mr. Suarp. There is no question. It has exceeded. But it is still 
a factor. You have more children. Lam not saving it is the total 
factor. 

Mrs. Green. But the rate of Increase in juvenile delinquency has 
far outstripped the rate of increase in ntunber—by four times. 

Mr. Starr. Yes, it has outstripped the birthrate. But, however, 
we cannot remove the birthrate as not increasing the potential of 
incidence. 

The thing that I want to stress, however, is on the other extreme. I 
want to say that we have the finest boys and girls our country ever 
produced. I had the experience of serving as director of the youth 
commission of the State of Maryland, and I will put my money on the 
voungsters at the present time. 

Mr. Exaustorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Wainwricur. Are you saying the youth of today relies on what 
is the law and what he can get away with within the purview of the 
law and not what in the old days had been called the moral law ? 

Mr. Suarer. I said it was the adults, and the children’s behavior 
stems from the adults. 

Mr. Wainwrieut. The adults have lost the moral law ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wainwricur. You did not say moral law. That is what you 
imply. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. I say the culture currently is lessening in the 
adult interpretation of the moral law, using your terminology. 

Mr. Warnwricur. I think you are 100 percent right, and that is one 
of our great stresses. How ean it be corrected, through the church or 
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in other Ways, [ do not know. This is still one other facet that shows 
the great range of juvenile delinquency. How can you tackle through 
Federal legislation today’s lack of the moral law 

Mr. Suarp. In terms of this matter of Federal legislation with funds 
being available for the State for a eatal: 
especially in some of the States that are especially backward, you have 
people there who go out and try to bring attention to citizens in the 


‘ 


/ 


ytiec agent to get concerned, 


COMMNUAITYV. 
Take, for instance, in your rural areas. A great many people say 
} 2 | lj Ae Sy lial a es ] 
we cdo hot have delinquency. Mur country club areas say we do not 
have delinquency in our area. They have not gone out and looked 
Into areas where some of the Voung?” people YO, SUC AS taproonis or 
roadhouses along the road because ho other facilities have bet 1} pro 
\ ided for them. 


Phe granges, schools, and many other services, should open the doors 


and make a positive program. { nfortunately, they have not con 
Sick red hat because nobody, brought it to their attention. 
T 


In addition to that, for example, in your communities, such as I 
spoke on last night in the periphery of Philadelphia, find out how 
many hub caps are lost. (rettine back tO present day philosophy, 
that 1s not stealing: those are just pra ks. So that matter of inter 
pretation is of concern. 

In one of the suburbs of the ¢ {\ of I] Hadelph il, there Was a boy 
who was apprehended for stealing 15 hub caps, and he was to inherit 


il lf 1 lion dollars when he was 21 vears of ave. You know OT no 
econo ¢ trouble in that case It is not a typ eal case, But it cuts 
straig t across the board. 


In answer to your specific inte) pretatlo 1, this hil] would Pros de 4 
catalytic agent in States and communities, to have people think more 
terms of positive steps in th Ss area. 

In the city. for instar ee, Ih our vouth service bonra. we vare intel 


ested in this coordinating project, 1 would be a teamwork rela 


tionsh p. Our sel ool district is interested in taking the diseiplinary 
schools, where they have t | e childre) with real truaney problems, ana 


l 


toring the children. 
s Mr. 


tendency ischronie truancy. 


r 4 ] +] . ‘ ‘ ] 
r. Shaw correctiv stated. the frst consistent ion of erimimna 


: +] 
And with psychologists adhd Ssoclalt Workers, Wilo work Lcessantiy 

+} ¢ . . , | . ] 
With these youngsters, see if they ca be returned to proper Classes anc 


{ ie regular school. 
(aang control is something on hich we need a lot of research ana 


a lot of m dey tanding. because there Is eveh more rest heht 1d vangs, 


, ‘ } 
Vy father was a member of a Gane, so I a Wn member 


SO they SAV: "JN 
of a al er There is a facet there that must be studied. 


Specifically, at the vouth study center [ am vetting do. tO A 


little lower point, Mrs. Green. We have been up in the technical side. 


I want to get down on the firing line. When it comes to staffing our 


services and what we end] supervisors or cottage parents, vou thot 
vet anybody who has had trammnge. You have to train them with 
intensive inservice training within vour institution. We are faced 


with the some problem as an administrator of a hospital might he 
facing, taking people off the street and nt havine nurses to serve 
within the institutions. 
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Now, what I would like to see, if this particular bill were passed 
and these funds were available that I could maybe start a project, or 
experiment: al project, at the youth study center, get people with ad- 
justed personalities, with a minimum of a high-school education, affili- 
ate with a loc aul university, and give them theoretical tr: wining under 
the university’s auspices and practical and actual on-the-job training 
right in the center. 

Getting back to the point as to why, is not that local responsibility 
for finance ine’, many oi those employees we could not were because 
we do not have that big of : i budget. I do not think it is hard to find 
the people. 

It is unpossible to luprove our services unless something like that Is 
done. One of the things that worries us to death is that we are lable 
tO Miss one of the children for lnek of sufficient personnel. | think 
the type is the ps syehopathic personality. I read in the paper the 
other night about the lad in Missouri who killed four people. 

I had two of those youngsters under my immedi: ate supervision. | 
have probab ly known 12 in iv experience. As far as the danger LO 
the community is concerned, they just scare me to death that I will 
miss 1 of them out of 11,000 that come through the clinie in a year. 

We do not know enough about how to recognize those children. 
We know some of the factors involved in their personality. We do 
not know what to do to help them. That is something where there 
are not even enough children in one State that you can vel the facts 
on; that would have to be a cooperative thing that would have to 
be worked out on the national level. 

Now, in terms of this matter of employment, here are these boys 17 


vears of age. Are they going to go to military service or not going 
to go Into military service? You talk to your employers. Are they 
going to take a chance on hiring a young man today that has not had 
Mh) litsry service / They are hot FOIng to foot the investment of 
training him. There is a real issue that has not been faced in our 
COUNTLY W ith wun degree of success, When we talk about construc 
tive activities, we are closing the door on them. It is not any fault of 
theirs, because we are messed up in this mternational problem and 

e have to say to them at some time: “You have to go into military 


service.” 

I know in the Congress there is real pressure for economy, and I, 
for one, heartily “uvree in it. Ln time you vet an issue in terms of 
ePCONOMY Vou haveto havea feeling of relative value S, 

\s far as this bill is concerned, and my analysis, and L wish you 

ould correct me if Tam Wrong, in terms of evaluating its contribu 
(ioh. It “mounts to about oOhe bomber or a few miles of superhighway. 
Now, if the youngsters of our communities, plus the protection of 
society, is worth maybe that much of an effort. I think it 1s certainly 

ith while considering. 

I would like to leave for you a prepared statement which brings 
up a good many of the pomts that LT brought up to vou, also a report 
of the center of which [have charge in Philadelphia, which will give 
you an example of what a community has done on its own, and also 
another pap valet here which is an example of parents getting together 
with boys and girls and jointly working on, you might say, a code of 
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rules and terms of interrelationship between school, home, and student, 


which again needs guidance and needs stimulation across the country. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is there any hope for the reknitting of the family inte 
he eloser relationship that you menti ned a while avo Un ler the 
modern wavy that we live / 

VIr. SirARP. | think that (rod has made _ Wh Site h ad way t] i we 
ertal hy vel adant (| Toa siti ation. We have not vel had tin eC 

Mr. Exiaorr. How lone is it going to take ? 

Mr. Suarp. Now, in answer to your question, this matter of the 
problem of delinquency in our country is not at all strange to America 
At the Youth Study Center we | Lve Vi itors from all ove the world 
It is probably the fine St fae ro Aaa sia at exists. In Australia, 
a pedi atricial 1 recently told me that m lgratory vouth from inland trib 
coming to the city iT’ creating t] eT hievest problem. In India, it is 
the children from the farm, that have not enough food when t C 


to the cities. On the west coast, they frequently have difficulty v 
the Mexican children. In New York. they frequently have troubl 
with the Puerto Rican. In Philadelphia, we have it with some of out 


Necro children. That is not limited to the United States. 
But as far as a deterrent for deli quency, there 1s one thing t 


I sincerely believe in, and that is if the boy or girl gets to a place 
their behavior that they pause between the temptation and the act, 
and they think “What would my father sav: what would my mothe: 
say; what would my minister, my priest, my rabbi say, if TE comm 
ted this act?” then you have a real deterrent for the delinquency. 

That, in answer to your question, is the direction in which we have 
worked. 

I also make this statement: If every child in the city of Philade| 
phia could sincerely say that one person ¢ ared for them, we wou 
cut our delinquenc;, y rate by 15 pere: nt autoim: tically. 

Mr. Exuiorr Ths unk you very much. 

The ventlemat from New York. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Does your center have the funds to do reser 
into these problems ¢ For example, \ when your mal who comes fro 
Australia gives you this very interesting information, what happens 
to it? 

Mr. SHARP. Unfortunately, there aon we vet into Operal 
funds. I have no criticism of the city council. They have been e 
cellent. They only can give me operating funds for the necessities 
of our service, What we talk about here, In terms of researeh, is 
something that is pretty diffic ult, for me to defend for just the use of 
our city. But that is : 1 pool of information that should be availabl 
to everybody in the N caieoeis and therefore I see it as a Federal ex 
pense. It isa pool of knowledge that all of us could use. 

Mrs. Green. From your experience, what part do nareoties play 
in juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Swarr. That has a certain geographic significance to it, Mrs 
Green. I had charge of all the training schools in M: yl: ind. and 
most ot my service has been in P e nnsylvs ania. In Baltimore. and I 
Phil: adelphia and Pittsburgh, narcoties under the age of 18 is not a 
major issue in those 2 States and 3 cities. However, that is not true 
in other places. That is not true in New York, not true in Chicago. 
and not true on the west coast. So the matter of narcotics detinitels 
has a geographical implication. . 
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Now, if you specific ally ask me what does it do if a boy or girl 


| becomes an addict, that is one of the most ae things that 
ae happens. In other words, not only the drug itself, that means slow 
ase death, but I have seen drug addicts pull out from under treatment, 
and it is one of the most horrible experiences that you can observe, 
= the withdrawn symptoms in an addict, and not only that but there is 
the extreme expense that is involved. They have to turn to other 
sources * income in order to support th emselves. 
tne Mrs. Green. Are there any figures available about the percentage 
- of youthful transgressors who have used marihuana / 
- Mr. Suarv. I think there was a enn committee that dug 
tial 


nto that quite thoroughly. I could be wrong. But I think there 
are considerable facts on that. 

Mrs. Green. One other question: What about the youngsters in 
ails and prisons? What would you suggest could be done about 
this? What would you say is the condition at the present time? 
Vols Mr. Suarr. In the first place, let me make this statement: One of 
oul the most erroneous factors that you can use in your overall judgment 
purel i chronological ave, In other words, you have to know 
more ou the boy or girl than just whether they are 15, 16, 17, or 
18, In my own philosophy, I do not think that any child under 16 
years of age, and I am making this as a blanket statement, should 
be housed in any institution in wlich they would come in contact 
with adult offenders. 

Mis. Green. How many are / 

i Mr. Suarp. I cannot tell you percentagewise, but more than you 
would think straight ac ross the country. 
el Mis. Green. Hlow many of these prisons and jails are inspected to 
u ~ee if they are decent for human adults / 

Mr. Sirarr. As to the institutions, there are two different programs 
m that. Certain States have jails inspection from their State office. 
Phat is not consistent across the country. Where there are Federal 
prisoners placed in a county jail, they are inspected by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. That is only when they do care for Federal 
prisoners. So there is no uniform jail inspection across the country. 

Mrs. Green. What percentage of these jails does the Federal Bu- 
ny eau say are decent for adults, first, and then for children ¢ 
Mi. Suiarr. I do not have those figures in my mind. I am sorry. 
Phey are, of course, not all of them pass inspection. But I could not 
vive vou those figures. I do not have them in my mind. 

O1 Mrs. Green. In your opinion, if this bill should be passed, or in 

Ne vriting it up, do you think the money available to State agencies 

*\ hould be used for all voungsters who come to the attention of pro- 
ition officers or juve nile courts, or only for those under the age of 21 ¢ 

‘uy Mr. Starr. To be applied on the basis of need and not used in any 
itegoric 1ssue. 

I's Mrs. Green. We will have difficulties if we do not specify an 

a gent. 

IM Mr. Suarv. | do not think so. I think your main issue there is 

a | to have a board within a State. You have two boards, the advisory 
ue | group on the National level and the advisory group on the State level, 
| ind Lthink that is vour safeguard. 

1 Mrs. Green. Do you see any difficulties in apportioning the funds 





between the various agencies within a State 7 
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Mr. Suarp. You will never do it with total degree of happiness. 
I had, as one of my aicanibalithen. a year ago, putting into effect 
the Hill-Burton Act on hospital construction, and I have lived through 
some of these Federal programs. However, it is surprising that once 
you use a fair criteria within your group that you can get a dis 
burseme nt of funds without too much conflict. A good spec ific exam- 
ple of that is how we operate 1 1 Philadelphia, with these, the Youth 
Service Board, with all the ene ies together, and what it has done 
was facilitate our operation, and we have had, yes, academic disagree 
ments but none of this backbitin @ and that sort of thing you find 
in communities where you do not sit around a table and discuss these 
through. 

Mrs. Green. Would you comment on the suggestion that has been 
made that the Children’s Bureau be enlarged or that the responsibility 
ana funds he ch inneled through t. because it is already set up, as 
opposed tothe legislation in these bil : 

Mr. Suarp. Maybe I am wrong in reading the legislation. My i 
terpretation was in all probability it would be dispensed 

Mrs. Green. It would be under THEW. 

Mr. SHARP. Dispensed, and Tam hoping for it would vive the Chil 
dren’s Bureau and Delinquency Division the tools with which they 
could do the job, that is spelled out nicely in the paper, that they could 
not touch at the present time. 

Mrs. Green. You would not eliminate the State agencies as set uy 


in this hil] ‘ na direct Pry Drool 1 iro 1 the (Children Bureau? 
Mr. SHARP. Definite iy hot. That would cause chaos, That de 
‘itely would cause chaos. 1 think the way you have it set up in the 


bill isa much fairer distribution. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to continue questioning Mr. Sharp. 1 
think he is one of the best witnesses. I see t 

Mr. Exniorr. I enjoyed vour testimony, and I am sure I speak for 
the subcommittee, Mr. Sharp. We ap preciate your coming and you 
have been most he 


] notice we have hn our audience Mis. Laila Dian ef cline tor of 1 


1e time Is late. 


American P a Velfare Association and formerly director of the 
Department o f Welfare of the States of Alabama. 

We are ve ry happy to have Vou, Miss Dunn. at l we would be Most 
happy to hear from you later if you care to testif 

Miss Dunn. Thank vou, sir. I am happy to have v is cha 
mia of this committee from mn eood State. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you, ma’a 


Is Mr. Sharp in the audience still 7 
\ir. Suarr. Ye 


Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Sharp, would it be convenient for you t 
back tomorrow’ Qur time is up now. and we have « lnbor THEW 
bili befor the Hon se of R Dres¢ tit es, ANd We Wanhl to rush on ove 
there. But the oe ntle lad Fre n Oreos vould ] y asl Vv" ic 
tional questions, and 5 think every member of the committee would 
like te ack wai +} rot] 1 La | Ad os | ae 

<e to ask you diffe: questions, Would it be all right Tor you ft 


come back tomorrow , 
Mr. SuHarre. What time do vou start 2 


Mr. Exnrorr. Around 10 o'clock. 
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Mr. Suarr. I would like to be first. I «lo have an appointinent 1h 
Philadelphia at dou: I would like to get you permission of beme 
heard at 10. The answer would be * Yes.” 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Suppose we say you will be first at 10 o’cloek to be 
heard. We will take up W ith the other witnesses that were scheduled 
today that we did not reach. Is Mr. Ernest F. Witte here / 

Mr. Wire. Ile is, yes. 

Mr. Mn LOTT. Do | pronounce your hame correctly i 

Mr. Wirrer. Yes. 

Mr. Exniorr. Namely, Mr. Ernest F. Witte, executive director of 
the Council On Social Work Education, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P; Wright. 
leadership services stall of the Young Women's (Christian Associa 
tion. We will hear you in that order tomorrow, and then—do we 
have other witnesses scheduled for tomorrow 4 

Miss Atuen. Yes. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me have the list of those, please. I will read 
them. 

Mr. Wirrre. Mr. Chairman, I cannot be here tomorrow, I have left 
written testimony. 

Mr. Ensaorr. Now, we have scheduled witnesses for tomorrow, also 
Representative Bailey, of West Virginia, and I am going to take the 
liberty oft asking Congressman Bailey if he will gO Over into next 
week, because we are behind with our schedule. Mr. George Kingold, 
attorney general of the State of Massachusetts, Mr. Melvin Pierce, 
chairman of the child welfare committee of the department of Michi- 
gan, the American Legion, Father John O’Grady, National Confer 
ence of Catholie Charities, and Mr. Curtis Gatlin, National Child 
Labor Committee. ‘These are the witnesses scheduled for tomorrow. 

Mr. Witte tells us he cannot be here tomorrow. 

Now, Mr. Witte, is there another time that you might be here? 

Mr. Wi rE. | find if very difficult because of prey ious commitments 

llow long are the hearmes to continue ? 

Mr. Enniorr. ‘Two or 3 weeks vet. We have witnesses that have 
indicated it would be Y or 5 weeks yet. 

Where is your home, MLr. Witte ¢ 

Mr. Wirrr. New York City. 

Mr. Knuiorr. Suppose you come around and begin your statement 
now. IJ will hear you until the bell rings calling us to a quorum, 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST F. WITTE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


My. Wi rre. | will try and be very brief, 

Lam Ernest IF’. Witte, director of the Council on Social Work Eduea 
tion, and represent a membership otf some 52 accredited oraduate 
schools of social work and about 100 undergraduate institutions in the 
country W hich are members of the Council on Social Work Education. 

I will not try and summarize this statement. You have it, and 
there were just iu few pots that came out in some of the other test1- 
mony that I felt I might speak to because I do not think the committee 
got as much information on those points that I think might be helpful. 
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I am going to confine anything I say to the training and research 
section of this legislation because that is our primary interest and 
responsibility. 

First of all, I would like to say that I have participated in a number 
of conferences on the subject of juvenile delinquency. The last one 
and the most productive one that I partic ipated in was called by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1954—1 believe 
that was the date—and in it was represented persons from every walk 
of life and from all of the interests that are concerned with juvenile 
delinquency, including police officers, probation officers, child-welfare 
workers, public-assistance personnel, and so on, coming from every 
State in the Union. They have adopted and I have placed in the 
record the recommendation they made with respect: to the need for 
Federal leadership in this field. 

I want to make clear that the Council on Social Work Education 
is not expecting the Federal Government to take over as a primary 
responsibility the treatment and control and the cure of juvenile de- 
linquency, but we do think that because of the scope of the problem 
and because of the future of a large number a citizens that the Fed- 
eral Government has responsibility to give leadership and financial 
assistance over a long enough period of time aoe velop a real program 
in this area. 

Our communities are SO close to the problem, and it has oTOWN SO 
much faster than their resources and their knowledge, that they are 
not able to deal with the subject in the way it needs to be dealt with, 
and they need this help and leade ship in the same way that the Fed 
eral Government has given it in many other areas, including roads 
maternal and child health, and social security. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Right there, may Task a question / 

Mr. Exnisorr. The gentleman from New York 

Mr. Warnwaicur. Do you think 4 years in the Frelinghuysen bill, 
for example, was enough 7 

Mr. Wirre. No. That was one of the points I wanted to comment 
on. I think because of the slowness with which you have to 

Mr. Warnweicut. It would take a year to set it up. 

Mr. Wirrr. Yes. <And to train personnel and get organized and 
vet the fieldwork facilities set up, it will take a long period of time, 
and I would hope that the program would last at least 8 vears with 
Federal leadership so we would get a respectable number of persons 
trained. Otherwise, we get just a sprinkling again and the impact 
is lost that we hoped to get from this program. 

I would like to say just a word, too, about the criticism of parents. 
[ think most S irents want to do the best they can for their vounegsters, 
and the puzzling thing they face is where to fet the help they need 
understanding their youngsters. - hope this bill will provide the 
stimul us to deve lop people who can vive parents the help they seek. 
It is not a question so much of having to force knowledge and informa 
tion about children on parents. It is netually hay ing the information 
and knowledge avi ail: able forthem 

I am a parent, and even with the education I have had T find that 
they raise problems that ] would like consult: ation On many times 
from people who ean view it from an objective pol int of view where 
they are not personally involved in it. I think many other parents 
are the same way. 
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As it is now most of our communities offer very inadequate services 
to these parents in terms of giving that help. 

My time is running out, and I want to be sure and make a few of 
these points. 

[ would like to see an authorization in whatever legislation you 
enact of a sufficient amount of money over a suffic iently long period 
of time, and I said 8 years as a minimum, that this Federal help would 
be available to our Stutes and to our communities. If the funds are 
too inadequate to make an impact, we will lose the real value of 
the program. If they do not extend over a long period of time, 
the impact will be lost. also. 

You heard this merning from one witness that there were more 
stipends in the field of social work than we are able to use. I am 
going to have to contact that witness because I am perpetually seek- 
ing funds for students who would like to come into this field but 
for whom we cannot find funds to finish their education. 

Mr. Watnwricnr. There may be funds, but they are inadequate. 
There is a man that gets out of school whom you would like to have, 
but he can make more money working for General Electric or General 
Motors. 

Mr. Wrrre. That is true. 

And out of the money available, the 300-some stipends, for social 
work last year only 20 of them were available for this field in juvenile 
delinquency. Al! those stipends were taken, and I hear rumors there 
are funds not being used. Every time | try to run down the rumors 
I eannot find the funds. 

I get 15.000 to 20,000 letters a year from college students inter- 
ested in this field and asking where they can find help to get the 
training. I am unable to find the funds necessary to meet all these 
requests. 

We publish, and IT ean furnish the committee, a list of the stipe nds 
available in this field One of the reasons we have not been able 
to interest more people wanting to work in the field of juvenile 
delinquency is because there are so few stipends available in this 
particular field. If you get money from another field, such as mental 
health, the chances are the person is going to take a job in that field 
from whence the funds came. I hope with funds coming specifically 
for the juvenile-delinquency field many of the individuals trained 
will want to stay in this field. 

I might add aiso a goodly number of inquiries and interests we get 
from students will say, “Il am particularly interested in working o1 


doing something about juvenile delinquency. I would like to work 


in the field of prevention of juvenile delinquency.” To date we 
have not had the funds for that. 

Mr. Ecntorr. Mr. Witte, let me say to you Now that we must 

Mr. Wrrrs. Close. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We must go. Your statement is very helpful, and I 
sincerely wish we could hear you through. 

Would there be : any other time that you might be able to come back 
and complete your statement and give us the benefit of talking to you 
at greater length ? 

Mr. Wirre. With your permission, I will clear a date, or try to, 
with your clerk and advise her as to that date. Would that be 
sufficient ? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I will say this: If you come back you will be given 
a priority over other witnesses. 

Mr. Wirre. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, the same thing is true with Mrs. Wright, Mrs, 
Sara-Alyce P. Wright. 

Could you arrange, do you think, another day that you could come 
back, Mrs. Wright ? 

Mrs. Wricurt. I will make every effort to do so. Of course, we are 
right in the midst of region conferences in the YWCA, and I have to 
attend three. So I am not sure it will be possible for me to return, 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could you come next Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thurs- 
day ? 

Mrs. Wricur. I will clear a date and then inform you immediately 
when I return from New York. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We will give you priority. 

Mrs. Wricut. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Of hearing when you come back. 

Mrs. Wricut. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And I am sorry we had more fine witnesses this 
morning than we had time. That is the situation. 

Until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock we will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, April 3, 1957, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 4, 1957.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
G53, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. ee = 7 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding), Green, McGovern, 
Nicholson, Wainwright. 

Staff members present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness today hails from the State of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson, so I will ask him to introduce our first 
witness. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Lam grateful for an opportunity to introduce our 
first speaker this morning. He is kind of an unusual man, especially 
in politics, because unfortunately all of our State officers, so far as I 
am concerned, are Democrats, and they were elected by very sub- 
stantial majorities; and Mr. Fingold, a Republican, is the only one 
who has survived these wrecks that we have had. 

Mr. Fingold is interested in what he has attempted to do, and he 
goes from top to bottom. He is well thought of by everybody in 
Massachusetts regardless of the party, so it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I introduce George Fingold, attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Exniorr. We are happy to have you here, Mr. Fingold, and if 
you will sit in the chair at the end of the table, we will be happy to 
hear from you. 

Do you have a written statement ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE FINGOLD, ATTORNEY GENERAL, STATE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Fincotp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Exiiorr. You may proceed now. 

Mr. Fincotp. My name is George Fingold. I am attorney general 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In addition thereto, I am 
a member of the so-called juvenile delinquency committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General. However, I appear here as 
attorney general for the State of Massachusetts. 

First, let me tell you one reason for which I am not appearing here. 
Tam not appearing here because Massachusetts is overrun with juve- 
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nile delinquents. We have over 1 million children under the age of 
17, and only 9,000 were taken to the juvenile court last year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What percentage would that be? 

Mr. Fincotp. I would say approximately 1 percent. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is considerab ly below the national average, is 
it not / 

Mr. Fincotp. That is correct. We pride ourselves in what we feel 
is a very good record in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. As 
a matter of fact, I am very proud of the youth of our Commonwealth. 

Secondly, I am not here to get a handout of Federal money as 
such to take care of our chil lren. However, this is not something 
that should be taken care of exclusively by the Commonwealth itself. 
If I really came here for that purpose, I would be wasting your 
time as well as my own, because none of these bills, as I understand 
the two bills which ] have here, pro, ide for any such things as these 
bountiful handouts. I am here because I think perhaps my experi- 
ence as the chief law officer of the Commonwealth of Massachusett 
will be of assistan © tO you nN making up your minds that ( ongress 
should encourage the various States to set up the programs outlined 
in these particular bills. 

When I became attorney general in January of 1953, like many 
other parts of this country, we were confronted with the problem of 
so-called horror comie books and comie books that were close to the 
lewd and obscene. Parents in our Commonwealth as in most States 
were justifiably alarmed. Some persons even demand censorship. 
Of CONMrse, | am one W ho abhors oflie! il Censorship. | think it smacks 


] 
° ] 
by the maus 


too much of communism. Ilowever, [ do favor policing 
try itself, strictly policing o itself to the end that our voungsters are 
not subjec sy to the things you and I have seen ped lled around. 

In line with your bills here, and on that subj ject for a moment, in 
our State, sis attorney general not only has civil jurisdiction, but 
he also has criminal jurisdiction. I set up a youth division immedi- 
ately within by office. As a result of that, we called together all 
of our district attorneys, a committee oft the Massachusetts police 
chiefs, the distributors within th » boundary of the Commonwealth 
of liter ature, members of the een, and other interested citizens. 
This was for the purpose of coordinating all of the different agencies 
to combat this particular menace that we thangs was contributing to 
peasy, 

Arising out of that particular meeting, I think we were satisfied 
with the results—not completely, of course, because that condition 
still exists, but I think we were able to bring it down to a reasonable 


minimum. Llowever, there was a coordination of all agencies brought 
about through our particular div ision 1n my office. 

This was done even though there was no appropriation in the 
budget to combat such a situation. We do not have even one dolla 


which has been given to the attorney general’s department for the 
purpose 0 yf calling meetings such as this one or acting after we have 
a meeting to carry out the will of the members who came together 
at the meeting. 

The next problem that came up in our time, of course, was the 
so-called juvenile vane wars. Fortunately, we have not had too 
manv of those incidents in our State, but those few that we have had, 
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like everything else, hit headlines. The people would believe if they 
read these he: idlines that all of the youngsters within our Common- 
wealth had gone to pot. When we started to figure out just how 
many youngsters were engaged in so-called teen-age gang wars, there 
was not an aggregate that exceeded over 300; and, as compared to our 
teen-age population, it did not consist of a very large percentage of 
our teen-age population in the Commonwealth. 

However, we did find that those youngsters who came from what 
might be termed very dangerous homes made such things as zipp 
guns, homemade sw itchblade knives, bic ycle chai ns that were coated 
with leather, and so on. Those are pretty vicious articles, but, act- 
ine’ fast, we again coordinated our activities once more and we vot 


the registrar of motors vehicles—because automobiles invariably were 
used for the meeting of these so-called gang wars—and the chiefs 
of police to meet with a committee o ¢ district court judges — 


aroused and worried about this aun Again, as a result of 
coordinated effort on the part of all of these agencies, we feel that 
we have the situation Pe ‘ettvy well in hand at this particular moment. 

Another thing that we feel has been very helpful in the Common 

wealth, and it ak be very helpful in these bills if they are passed, 
saves | think with these bills we aim at coordination of all activl- 
ties in the fight against juvenile delinquency. Annually, I have 
called a youth conference within the Commonwealth. At that con 
ference, we have been fortunate enough to have some of our lead- 
ing authorities in ng s field in the country. They have come to Boston 
very willingly and, in almost every instance, at their own expense, 
because, again, we have no appropriation in our budget to take care 
of the necessary expenses incident to calling an all-day meeting and 
bringt &Y together aeatints such as one you had here the other cli ay. 

Dr. Martha Eliot was very gracious in coming to participate in 
our program. Judge Lopez Ray, who 1 IS perhaps one ot the oreatest 
authorities in the world on this subject, and men of that particular 
caliber have come to Massachusetts to assist us. 

Arising out of this particular conterence, we strenuously propo ecl 
to all cities and towns with a population of over 25,000 that they 
assign at least one so-called juvenile police officer whose sole duties 
would be to help voungsters Vi ho were on their wav to trouble rathe 
than after they had gotten into trouble. We operated under the 
theory of an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. In May 
areas throughout our Commonwealth, we have established at least one 
juver nile police officer. In addition to that, the youth service board 
which was set up in 1948 to classify and determine the treatment of 
offenders under 17 has been doing an excellent job, and they have 
been doing it ageain in coordination and with the cooperation of the 
Various agencies. 

Our researchers found out, howeve ry that only 7 percent of those 
children under 17 arrested for crimes were ever sent to this youth 
service board. They also found out what some social workers had 
long realized. A child of 16 who appears in court as a first offender 
may have been in trouble for 10 years without that fact ever being 
called to the atte _— of our courts or to the attention of our police 


officials. I think it is Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Gluck who are making 
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the study now over at Harvard and they have come up with the amaz- 
ing statenient—and somehow they seem to = able to back it up statis- 
tic ally— that they can determine whe ther or not a youngster 1s going 
to become a delinquent at the age of 5; that there are certain indi- 
cations according to the studies t they have made over a period of 
years. I do not subscribe to that because I do not know enough 
about their particular study, but that is what I believe they have 
publicly stated. 

Through the cooperation of the department of edueation, together 
with the youth service board and my office, a State law was passed 
which I think was very helpful in this problem whereby we reimburse 
local school boards up to the amount of $4,500 a year for the salary 
of a social worker and we call it a school adjustment counselor. His 
qualifications must be approved by the State commissioner of educa- 
tion and the chairman of the youth service board. 

These counselors help primarily our children in the elementary 
erades who are potentially dle linquent and who have been referred 
to them by school personnel, and they will serve as a referral agent to 
obtain necessary aid from specialized agencies 

Only 2 weeks ago oe cooperative program bore fruit in our 
Commonwealth, Mr. ( irman. Our district court juvenile judges 
complained that they ‘i d not have enough flexible oe in the 
case of motor-vehic le operators un der 17 who broke the law. The 
jud ges felt that probation was not effective enough but the offenses 
did not warrant commital to the youth service board. The only other 
action would be to he Id them over for erand jury acl 
thought that that was too severe in many cases. 

Again, through cooperating and with coordinated effort with the 
chiefs o f police, the ac isa ative committee of district court judges 
drafted ; a bill whic h | had the privi les ve of apeeieition to our leo) S- 
lature. The bill provided for noncriminal fines for these teen-agers. 

There are many, many things that ean be done in a community 
or ina Commonwealth 1f there is cooperation and coordination. I 


lon, and we 


i 


cannot help but feel there is + ne throughout the country for this 
overal] program that wv i en: bl 1e States to get financial assistance 
to combat what we all know is the ever-increasing problem of juvenile 
delinquency. In a sense, the problem is not one of the individual 
States b ut the Nation as a whole ; Like m: ny other peop le, I some- 


times feel that the Federal Government is encroa ‘hing on the rights 
of States in many of these matters. Ilowever, because this is a national 
problem and is directed toward a better understanding of what might 
be called the collective ee ae of American youth, I believe 
the Federal Government not only should but must aid the States 
financially. 

However, I must express the hope that such help will be in the 
form of a helping hand rather than a heavy hand, and attempting 
to interfere with two many State matters in this particular field. 

In Massachusetts. we feel we have been successful to a great extent 
in the limited coordination we have been able to establish, even 
though we lack funds. 

May I just point out this before I conclude. Let’s forget about 
the heartaches that go with what you and I know of the youngster 
who goes bad, the heartaches to the mother and father and everyone 
concerned, and let’s look at is coldly. I have had my staff gather 
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these figures. Let’s look at it in dollars and cents. Let’s say we 
should look at this as cold businessmen. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, we agree that recreation, 
recreation facilities, proper supervision of our youngsters during rec- 
reation is very vital to keep them good or rehabilitate those who 
have gone bad or those who are on the line. I think our statistics 
show only a little over 10 cents per week per youngster is appropri- 
ated for that particular purpose by tax money. Let’s compare that to 
what it costs us in our State to support men in prison. Right now 
we have four men in murderer's row, death row: others are serving 
long sentences. I believe it was just last month that three so-called 
teen-agers, just for the want of something else to do to keep them 
occupied, went in and stuck up a storekeeper. They got the great 
amount of $27. In the pursuit of this escapade of theirs that started 
out as an escapade, they murdered the little storekee sper. These fel- 
lows are teen-agers. They are now doing life. Their life expectancy 
is at least 40 years, at thei ‘ir prese nt age. It costs us in the Common- 
wealth of Massac —— $32.50 per week per prisoner, or somewhere 
around 31,700 a year to sup sport these fellows. Compare that, if you 
will, to the nea LO cents per week per youngster for wholesome 
recreational facilities, if you will. 

I think we have some wonderful educational institutions in our 
Commonwealth such as Tlarvard and Boston University, Holy 
Cross institutions of that kind. You ean send your son or daughter 
to any of these places. The poorest father and money can send their 
children to our finest institutions for less than $1,700 a year, so, look- 
ing at it in a cold business way, if for no other reason, I think it is 
wood sound busines to get on the ball and see if we cannot do more 
for our youngsters. 

As 1 law enforcement officer who 1s deep ly interested in the youth 
haus country, I urge you as a committee to favorably report the bill 
so that we who are working at the local level can fee] that we are 
getting some support to aid our efforts back in the cities and towns of 
the various States that we may come from. 

In conclusion, may I just say this: As you know, Mr. Chairman, I 
come from the very fine little town of ¢ ‘oneord in Massachusetts where 
they fired the shot that was heard around the world, and we are very 
proud of that. Wel] a a very beautiful painting in our town, and it 
depicts the scene of Capt. Isane Davis who was the « captain of the 
Farmers’ Militia. They were armed, ready to meet the British when 
they came for the gunpowder. This picture shows Captain Davis as 
a farmer in the field, a plow abandoned by his side. He has his tricorn 
on his head and musket over one arm. He had his other arm around 
Mrs. Davis, and he is kissing her goodby. It really was goodby, too, 
because he was killed at the bridge. His last words to her were: “Take 
care of our children.” It was true in 1776 that the children had to be 
cared for, and here we are in 1957 when it 1s still true, and how impor- 
tant it is, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, that we do 
everything possible to take care of our children. 

Thank you for the privilege ef being here before this excellent 
committee of Congress. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Attorney General. We very deeply 
appreciate the fine information and testimony that you have brought 
us. 

Mr. Fincoup. Before I leave, may I leave with the committee for 
whatever purpose you may desire it this booklet which came out of 
our Third Annual Attorneys General Conference held on March 20 
of this year at Boston. It contains what we see are the various steps 
in juvenile delinquency, and there are many causes that have been given 
to us by those who have participated in our conferences together with 
various laws of our Commonwealth and references to different agencies 
that may be used in the handling of this particular problem. I should 
like to leave it here for whatever use you may desire to make of it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. We will receive it and it will become a 
part of the committee file on this subjec bs 

Thank you very much. Your statement is very helpful, and we 
appreciate it very, very much. 

Our next witness this morning is Mr. Melvin C, Pierce, chairman of 
the child welfare committee of the American Legion, Department of 


Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN C. PIERCE, CHAIRMAN, CHILD WELFARE 
COMMITTEE, THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MICH- 
IGAN 


Mr. Pierce. I have a very brief prepared statement and then I will 
goon from there. 

j am Melvin G. Pierce, chairman of the child welfare committee of 
the American Legion, Department of Michigan. 

I am not a social worker; I am a businessman, and I think we 
have a story to tell you from what has happened in Michigan which 
we think is of interest. 

All persons who have anything to do with the problems of those 
youths who are adjudged delinquent must be fully aware that there 
is no sim ip le solution, no panacea, lo one single cure for the preve ‘nition 
of this situation in our communities. With this firmly in min id, 
becomes very evident that in no one community or State can there ie 
found enough of information, trained personnel, leadership, and in- 


terest to do the whole job needed to eliminate del nqueney \ vout] 
Many people have given much of their time and study of this = m 
and there are many places where iu th h As hes NH do e lo pre lit and 
control delinquency. But the fact remains that ther has been little 
diminution of the problem on a national seale and that today it con 
stitutes the one most unfavorable aspect of our 1 iohal life among 


young people. 

There must be some method wh repy those four item » han ) 
Information; (2) tr: Sone personnel; (3) leadership, and (4) interest 
le more readily available to any locality where people are 
ready and w ling te to work on this problem. 

In a small way, there was such a source recently in the form of the 
special juvenile delinquency project carried on by the Children’s 
Bureau from 1952 to 1955 and financed "es priv: ite contributi ons under 
the direction of Dr. Bertram Beck. We would like to call your atten- 
tion toa locality where the work of this special project made it possible 
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for local people to begin the attack on the problems of delinquency with 
good results coming from the work done. 

I see these bills doing for all parts of the country what the special 
project did for this one community. 

[In October of 1954, some of us in Wayne County, Mich., received a 
communic — from Dr. Beck asking our opinion of a proposal to 
establish a National Citizens’ Committee to Combat Juvenile Delin- 
quency. That is some 50 pages of Dr. Beck’s work. ‘This proposal 
was evolved from the results obtained covering 2 years of sll by the 

pecial project. Obviously the material contained in the proposal was 
obt: ained because of the contact the special project enjoyed due to its 
connection with a Federal agency. Here was all the information 
available at that time prepared in a concise and usable form as a 
result of a quasi- Federal action. 

What did we do with this information? We condensed it and pre- 
pared a comparable proposal to establish a Citizens’ Committee to 
Combat Juvenile Delinquency in Wayne County, Mich. Why did 
wedothis? Because the judge of the juvenile court of Wayne County, 
Nathan Kaufman, had invited a number of organizations to meet with 
lim to discuss the possible coordination of activities to better combat 
juvenile delinquency in Wayne County. 

With this proposal as a base for operations, personal interest on 
the part of Dr. Beck as a source of leadership and interest on the 
part of many persons as a result of the findings of the Kefauver 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency we find 3 
of the 4 needs supplied in Wayne County. On the absence of trained 
personnel other than those already in the employ of the juvenile 
court keeps the entire program from being carried out. 

But what is most important is the impetus given and the assistance 
rendered by the help that came from the special project. This Citi- 
zens Committee is now entering into the third year of its usefulness, 
. ve ae that has happened in connection with the juvenile court 

‘ Wayne County attests to its success. However, practically all of 
t has brought out action and interest on the part of many people 
who will grow and continue to create a most healthy civic life, and 
all this is without 1 cent of tax money being used or needed. 

Mr. Exniorr. Can you tell me what the percentage of juvenile de- 
linqueney might be in Wayne County, Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Prerce. On the basis of the fallibility of the court records, we 
have no way of making a statement which might be compared with 
the appraisals of others, but I would say two-and-a-half percent 
would be the largest that we would admit in Wayne County, which, 
on a real basis of reporting, we would find as an average throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Exniorr. That is gradually reducing, is it not ? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir; within the last 3 years it has been reducing 
itself. 

[t is our feeling that one of the most effective projects carried out 
by the Citizen’s Committee is the Parents School in Wayne County. 
There has been scheduled a series of six meetings, financed and oper- 
ated by the committee to which parents of youngsters who have come 
before the court are urged to attend. The court makes the invitation 
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to attend quite strong, and while no penalty is inflicted upon a parent 
for failure to attend, still the response is very good. 

A program of lectures on family life and its problems is presented 
during the series by professional people from Detroit and Wayne 
Universities. The emphasis is on simple, every-day problems in 
order to pitch them to the level and experience of the families attend- 
ing the school. Later, a simple lunch is served by members of the 
committee during which time every effort is made to keep the at- 
mosphere as informal as possible. Because it is during this social 
period that workers from the court, the public schools, and other 
social agencies Visit with the parents in very small groups of not 
more than five each. 

Here, with no reference to court situations, no identity as to case 
or condition, the parent is lead to speak freely, to unburden himself; 
in fact, to get a truly personal interview without his being aware of 
what is happening. Right here is where the secret of the success of 
these schools lies, because we find parents returning to these meetings 
many times, and we find them bringing others with them. We ee 
their children becoming less frequently before the court than what had 
been the previous experience. 

These social workers, by unselfishly spending considerable time 
with each parent, see at the meeting under such pleasant and informal 
conditions, have made the school a success. The Citizen’s Committee 
is expanding the program and is finding the money needed to success 
fully carry out the program. 

Now, how can this very successful method be made a matter of 
public use and interest? Well, it could be written up and presented 
in a paper to other juvenile judges. Or it could be featured in a 
popular magazine. 

Or it could be made a part of a Federal project _ proper re 
search and adjudication of results and with everyone in a position 
to receive full information about it, if there were fest to do the 
work. This is just one small local program that contributes much 
to the fine work being done with young people in one county in one 
State in this country of ours. It can be multiplied many times over 
to include many such successful projects in many places. However, 
these are piecemeal efforts; they do not accomplish enough to really 
solve the problem as it exists throughout our whole land. 

There can be only one solution to the need for getting things done 
in sufficient volume and success, so that the whole proble m of juvenile 
delinquency can be auc gina d and eventually eliminated. That is to 
provide such a Federal agency that the four items listed earlier can 
be carried out. The spec ‘al project of the Children’s Bureau pointed 
the way as far as the funds it had allowed it to carry on the work. 
But the special project was terminated in 1955. Now the burden must 
be taken up by all people sharing in the expense just as you are pro- 
viding in the bills before you, because this will never be solved until 
everyone everywhere helps carry the load. 

By our failure to so live that children see us as poor examples, we 
have caused delinquency to occur. It is only when we are willing 
to assume the reponsibility and pay the price that we can expect our 
youth to come along with us in the kind of living we have always 
hoped all of them would enjoy. 
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Any action taken by the Congress to correlate activity and provide 
the means with which citizens can work at their own local problems 
will insure the same good results as have been experienced in Wayne 
County, Mich. The cost is small, but the savings in court and in- 
stitutional expense can be great. Better than that is the awakening 
of a civic consciousness on the part of many people which results in 
better communities because they have worked together to solve their 
own problems. 

[ might point out that in Michigan we have a parental responsi- 
bility law, which h: as been in effect for a couple of years now; it pro- 
vides for a fine of $300. Many people think just because we have 
this law that we should know all about it and we should be able to 
tell the world. We have had requests for information. We had 
visitors from your State of Oregon come to Judge Kaufman’s court. 
We have had them come to our Youth Commission. We have had 
them on numerous occasions asking us about our law, but we can tell 
them nothing. Why? Because we do not know how good our law 
is, and we have no means of finding out how good it 1s. The only 
way we are ever going to find out how good the law is is by researe h, 
and then the results of such research could be provided to people 
everywhere who are interested in it and can use it. 

Mr. Evxiorr. Is your point that if we passed these bills we might 
have some money whereby some research work could be done with 
respect to the application and efficacy of the law? 

Mr. Prerce. All the laws do not come out of Congress; some of the 
laws come out of the State legislatures. This would be one coming 
out of a State legislature that might be of value to the national picture. 

We also have a law in Michigan with respect to gross neglect. We 
have a 5-year felony, 5-year penalty, and we have a legislator in our 
State in this session who wants to make it a 10-year penalty for gross 
neglect cases. There is one of those things that people ‘think is a 
panacea. You have gross neglect; you throw the parent in jail and 
that family is supposedly taken care of, but we have no w ay of proving 
it is a good or bad law except on the basis of some of our views. 

Such things as handouts do not exist. People have to work at this 
thing. It can never be solved by money at all. It has to be worked at. 
] -eople have to have a reason for working. They have to have infor- 
mation first, leadership, and they have to have interest in the whole 
project. Then they must have somebody to help them do the job— 
personnel. Unfortunately, we have too many areas in our country 
where all of those things put together cannot be accomplished by any 
one group or State. Sometimes it is ambiguous when we look to the 
Government, but there is no other place I know where we can look, 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you feel that the programs envisioned by these 
bills is the type of proms am that is justified on the Federal level ¢ 

Mr. Pierce. If it will provide any one of those four alone, it is 
doing a big job; if Aas ‘y will prov ide more than that, that is fine. 

The little thing that the special project did was provide in a small 
way all three of the things that were needed—the trained personnel 
to be used, very limited, of course, but the money was not there, but 
that was a start, and we accomplished as much as we could with that 
little bit, and then certainly a larger expenditure is justified. We do 
not argue the question of how many there are or anything of that type. 
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I don’t think anybody needs to. It is a case of what anybody is going 
to do about it. We do not do it just by paying out money. We do not 
do it by adding more police officers or establishing more recreational 
facilities. It is done by citizens, but they have to be interested first. 
That is the only way you can lick this thing. 

Mr. Exirorr. What is your business? 

Mr. Pierce. I have a business in West Virginia. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I thought you started to say you were a businessman, 

Mr. Preece. I have ‘the finest product in the world. We have a 
little business where we cook and freeze chickens, and you people any- 
where from Fargo, N. Dak. to—if you have eaten in a restaurant, you 
have eaten Pierce chickens. Ours is all restaurant trade. 

Mr. Warnwetont. I ought to be allowed to put in a plug for our 
Long Island ducks. 

Mr. Exx.torr. Your statement has been most helpful to us, Mr. 
Pierce. Personally, I have been very much impressed and inspired 
by the efforts of yourself and the people of your community who 
apparently have done such a fine job in getting a real program under- 
way at the level, as you say, where it can do the most good. 

Mis. GREEN, | reali ize that you are speaking as an individual citi- 
zen but- 

Mr. Pierce. No, I also am speaking for our child welfare. We had 
our meeting last Sunday in Detroit of the child welfare committee of 
the American Legion for the State of Michigan, and we voted to bring 
this all right here to you. 

Mrs. Green. Can you tell me if the national office of the American 
Legion has taken action endorsing Federal legislation in the field of 
juvenile delinquency 4 

Mr. Prerce. We have endorsed it for every session of our national 
convention, as far back as we have had “ child welfare committee 

\irs. GREEN. Federal legislation 4 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Was the ‘i in which you described a part of the 
function that was set up | ry David Andy of, I believe, Detroit ? 

Mr. Pierce. No; the project was a special delinquency in connection 
with the Children’s Bureau, financed by special funds in 1952 to 1955 
by Dr . Bee *k. 

Mrs. GREEN. Could you tell me something about the foundation ? 

Mr. Prercr. Do you mean the foundation of the American Legion? 

Mrs. Green. Yes 

Mr. Prerce. We have in the American Legion the child welfare 
activity which originally, under the Legion, when it was formed in 
1926 was restricted to the children of members ill of the funds and 
expenditure—and the Legion, as you know, was established for the 
rehabilitation of veterans and the care of the dependents of veterans, 
but it was restricte d to veterans’ chil lren. 

By 1926, it was obvious that you could not just help the child of the 
veteran re not the others. In the beginning of the 1930's when 
money began to be a real prime subject, we were very much hard 
pressed for funds and everybody else was, and all of the mon ey that 
we had had to be spent for the direct use of all of the veterans’ chil- 
dren. From 1938 to 1948, as we began to realize that children are 
children and not just veterans’ children, and you do not ask a child 
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whether his father was white, black, yellow, Democrat or Republican. 

We have formed a new part of our work in connection with the 
child welfare foundation. We have a member from Nebraska who 
owns a lot of oil land and stuff up there in Montana, and he is given 
the rights of part of that land to this foundation as a part and to that 
we have added other funds. The foundation is for the purpose of 
children’s activities regardless of what the child may need. It may 
be possible at this time that our foundation provides a part of the 
expense for police officers to go to the southern California school for 
children’s youth work. We sent one from Kalamazoo. The Legion 
helped pay that fellow’s expenses while he is in that school. It is 
all forms of activity in that connection ; that is, any form of children’s 
work especially with respect to delinquency. Somebody has to get 
interested. That is all there is to it. 

Mrs. Green. I know you have other witnesses, Mr. Chairman, so I 
will yield. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you know if there are substantial other projects 
of this kind that the Legion is sponsoring in other counties—more 
projects of this type? 

Mr. Pierce. No. In the American Legion, we operate by States 
and what happens in our State is well known to us. What happens 
elsewhere, unless we get together, like we do once a year, like we did 
last December, it is a matter of each outfit working for themselves. 
The national can only operate as far as it has, 

Ina way, my appearance here today is practically a misnomer in a 
way. I represent Michigan as such. I represent the American 
Legion of Michigan. That is to be construed that that is child wel 
fare work regardless of where it is. It does not make any difference 
where it comes from; that is all the work we try to do. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Does the gentleman from New York have any ques- 
tions / 

Mr. Wainwricut. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Niciiotson. Wayne County is Detroit ? 

Mr. Pirrce. Yes, sir. We have had a terrific problem in that 
county. We have had this war work and you can imagine what all 
happens. We have discussed the possibility of the child labor law 
as something to be considered because of the fact that you have your 
16- or 18- year-ol ls who want not to go to school and they do not 
want to work. So, somebody said, “Let’s get rid of the child labor 
laws and then anybody can go to work right away.” No, no, that is 
not the answer. You have to live differe ntly to have kids act differ- 
ently. We do not live right. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Pierce. 

Our next witness to testify this morning is Msgr. John O'Grady, 
secretary of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. Mon- 
signor O'Grady, we are happy to have you with us, and we have your 
prepared statement which has been distributed to the members of the 
committee, and, with that as a basis, you may proceed in any manner 
that vou may care to, 
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STATEMENT OF MSGR. JOHN 0’GRADY, NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Monsignor O’Grapy. I am representing the thinking of Catholic 
agencies throughout the country in this matter. I have with me Mr. 
Doyle of the Department of National Catholic Welfare Conference 
who will associate himself with my statement here. He represents 
the Catholic bishops. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is his full name ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. David P. Doyle. 

I also have with me my associate who has given a considerable 
amount of attention to this field and has a great deal of experience, 
Monsignor Gallagher, one of my close-working associates, and I 
would like to have him say a few words afterward, a few things about 
his observations which might sup P le _ nt what I will hi ave to say. 

Mr. Extiorr. Monsignor G: _ agher, G-a-l-l-a-g-h-e-r 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes, s! 

I might : say that I have aa an op ions to look at this thing 
from the st: indpoint of community life from many places throughout 
the world. I have worked with the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, and I have worked a great deal in the new State of 
Ghana. I have worked on community development programs, and I 
expect to resume my work there very soon. I think that is the best 
type of community program that I have seen in any country, and I 
know of several other countries, too, beside: aS, 

Now, then, I have had, of course, a great 9 of opportunity of 
working—I printed a statement rece ntly on that on the new develop- 
ments in south It: aly, the hope ful de velopment. They have seen the 
people which are due to the initiative of the people themselves more 
than anything else. The people themselves at last have taken hold. 
Even the bureaucrats have become somewhat socialized. 

Now, I say this over again. I think that the point of view that 
you get so much from the United States in its approach to other 
countries, a hi ehly specialized approach to these problems, especially 
the approac h by the people themselves. That has been a character 
istic of a ve ry large part of our work tod: LV; and it is a characteristic 
of a very large part of it today still. 

I have been hoping that this legislation might provide the hope 
that possibly we may take a new look at our Sonatas, and look 
at this community as a problem of affecting all of the people and not 
just a problem for a few specialists, no matter how many specialists 
you may have. 

As I pointed out many times in these congressional hearings, you 
m ight send 500 spec lt alists i into Harlem and some of these other Pp aces. 
I have seen that from the standpoint of other cities. I have worked 
on src reel organizations. That is my hope. If it just gives us 
a little | vit nore social service, little bi t more of th e same thing th: il we 
have had in he past 25 years, well, maybe it will add a few things here 
and there, a few workers who will be able to take care of verv sick 
people, but, as far as making a dent in juvenile delinquency, I do not 
think that approach would make any dent,, and I think you are going 
to waste your time. Mavbe that is a little bit exaggerated but to add 
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something that is new, a new point of view that will tend to involve all 
of the people, that is what I am interested in. 

Now, I would like to approach that for a moment from the stand- 
point of this Council that you propose to set up. You have in Mrs. 
Green’s bill an approach which really appeals to me, because I see it 
as an effort—certain organizations are mentioned—decidedly in this 
bill, who should be consulted in regard to the type of advisory council 
to be set up. I think that is a symbol of a new day because vou have in 
there some new organizations like the Industrial Areas Foundation 
which has done a magnificent job in California, for instance, and in 
Chicago. In getting the communities alerted themselves, the people in 
the neighborhoods to eliminate such things, that looks easy. ‘The police 
can do that, but they have been trying it a long time in some of these 
California towns, and I suppose that there are certain interests un- 
fortunately in towns like that, Stockton, for example, where the power 
is on the other side, and it is more powerful, until the people them- 
selves get together. The young Mexican got himself together and 
he did not put himself into a new ghetto. He joined with new groups. 
That movement has rolled all over the State and in Arizona, too. 

In regard to this council, I think that it is a good thing to have 
a council that is widely representative. I do not see why we need to 
have representatives of Government departments, because each one is 
with a Government department. We know them for sitting in year 
in and year out around here. It is just another Government pro- 
gram. That is what it will be and your advisory people will bow and 
scrape and they will be glad to come and m: avbe make a suggestion, 
but the program is decided ahead of time. ‘That is usually the case 
that you have around here when the program is decided by the 
Government. 

The decision is made in the Government, and it is true in the States 
I have seen it, and I have sat in councils. The programs are decided 
before the advisory council is called in. T have presented a few argu- 
ments once in awhile, but I am quite sure again that they were more 
or less a nuisance in there because I think a lot of specialists I raised 
too many questions, and, of course, I do, and I raise them about the 
programs here and ever yw here throughout the world. 

That is very import: int, I think, that we should have an inde pendent 
committee, a committee that can do its own thinking. It is fortunate 
that we should get in all of these groups. I know my own group and 
my other associates would like if I did not Say that you should put 
in the major religious organizations in there, the Conference of 
Catholic Charities and the ap propri: ite division of the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches and the appropriate Jewish organization. TIT think 
if we are ever going to get at this, you have to have a new life in all 
of the groups, not just my own group but all of them. 

I said recently in going over a new program—I spent 2 days in 
going around with the staff—a new service board along through the 
dav, I said that we have seen so-and-so, and so-and so, and so-and SO, 
and so-and-so. I have mentioned 2 or 3 echureh groups. ‘*f you 
spread this thing, that is the test of the program. 

IIow far have you been able to get in stirring up neighborhood 
interest or are you another group of technicians and policemen? Tt 
| Hnportant to have policemen, I know, and you need them, law 
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enforcement, and I am interested in the socialized aspects of the law, 
and I have been for years, because in my connection with other legisla- 
tion, I see the importance of just taking cognizance of their original 
discretion of social facts. That committee, I think, is an advisory 
committee, and I think they ought to have a chance of taking a look 
at all of the State plans that come in. 

There is going to be a great tendency in the States, with all due 

respect to Massachusetts, and I think I knew the mass program that 
very well was just another addition to their own programs, and you 
will find the State appropriation after a few years, and I could men- 
tion States if you wanted them that have reduced their own programs 
because the Federal Government is coming in now and we need less 
from the State legislature. The State legislature watches these 
things. I could mention State after State in which that has actually 
happened. Maybe some of the witnesses who are here come from 
some of those States. They say they don’t want any more Federal 
money, but unfortunately that is the tendenc y to dis] lace State funds. 

In regard to this thing, I think that advisory council ought to have 
a chance of having a say. I am not saying they should take over 
the administration ¢ ‘omplete ly; they ought to have a chance of looking 
at all of the State plans. I think the wholesome thing—and I think 
they should have inserted in the State plans something about what the 
State has done in bringing in these various groups and bringing in 
a strong advisory council. That should be inserted in the plan. 
Otherwise, we come around the State, I raise a fuss here, and then they 
tell me that is not part of the plans of the State. 

There is another point—and I think this is important—that will 
somewhere have some influence on the State, a salutary influence. I 
think the fact that this committee and Mrs. Green’s bill is to report 
to the Congress—they make their own independent reports—I mean 
the Secretary, and I have great respect to Marion Folsom. I think 
he is a fine person. I have known him for years, and I have worked 
with him for many other things. I havea ereat respect for him, but 
I think in the so-called administration bill, IT do not think that the 
authority of the council is spelled out sufficiently to give it any 
strength. I have confidence in Mr. Folsom because his views and mine 
are not too far apart, but we are talking here about a principle that is 
going to get us something, and, therefore, I think that this definition 
of the council and its authority and the type of people that if should 
represent, I think it is very fortunate that Mrs. Green has spelled 
that out so carefully in this bill. 

Now just an observation for the moment about this matter of train 
ing. I know there are all sorts of ideas abount training. I think the 
U nited States Children’s Bureau in the past has leaned toward nignly 
specialized services. If you want more specialists, let’s say that, but 
is that going to change the front in our cities and our neighborhoods ? 
I doubt. it very much. Is that the type of training vou need? Now, 
let’s take these folks, my friends, in California who have deve loped 
these 14 large centers in the State and in Arizona, too, the people them- 
selves. Are you going to include the tr: aining of people like that ? Is 
that what you want! Then I have this question all the time about 
this being a legal problem. After all, juvenile courts are dealing 
with law and the juvenile court is fundamentally a legal institution. 
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The people who are doing this thing through the juvenile court ought 
to know something about law and ‘legal institutions and not merely 
what they are liable to add on that you specified that they should have 
something about law. They will have the history of social security 
and things and rules of evidence and all these things that you need 
to know if you are going to deal with this thing from a legal stand- 
point. 

I keep raising that question all the time because if you send them 
to almost any school of social service in this country at the present 
time, it does not have that type of tr ty , hor does it prepare for the 
type of community leadership that IT am looking for. Tam looking 
for leadership that Ww ill inspire the pe on themselves. 

I am interested in it as you vk see from the standpoint of the 
community as a hale and of the neighborhood. 

Now, we hear a good deal of talk about that. and one of the mistakes 
we make is to assume that that can be done by the Government. We 
have that debate all the time. I know very well that when the chips 
are down, I have seen it happen in many cities in which I have op- 
erated, and when the chips are down, some controversial problems 
come up, and the problem of advice is sometimes a problem in itself. 

I have seen what we have been up against when we deal with local 
political machines. You need a very strong organization, not simply 
a strong citizens’ organization: not many of our welfare groups, I am 
sorry to say, and I have lived with them for more than 40 years, are 
strong enough to present that front that can have real influence in a 
new front in our cities, a new approach to the problems of American 
city life, and if anybody says that we are ina aeied of disorganiza- 
tion—with all due respect to Detroit, I have had long debates with the 
mayor of Detroit with respect to urban renewal in his city and I said 
there is no such thing. You eliminate a large part of the ¢ itv and 
you have no place for the people to go and what that does to Detroit is 
a long, long story, and the mayor of Detroit and I have had strong 
differences of opinion and all of the officials of Detroit. 

I think that is the reason that you need a strong council again. That 
is a hope, some hope, but not just a group of people who are willing 
to follow patterns, and I point it out. I have known these advisory 
councils in this town, and I doubt that they would appoint me on an 
advisory council except under great pressure, because they know I 
would raise these basic questions, and I will continue to raise them, 
when I see our country enter a new State like Ghana and make reports 
and it criticizes them, calling their reports of specialists. 

I have had a little experience in this work that I have tried to prac- 
tice, and I have stimulated a group about 6 months ago at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. Iam not going to make any boasts about this program 
because it is not my program. 

About 2 weeks ago, I attended a meeting of the group and one of 
the groups shows that they are beginning to go. This is the type 
of dope I am interested in. He said to me on the w: ay to the meeting, 
“You are Houser and I understand you are a specialist in housing. 
I think you could do us a great service at this meeting tonight if you 
would tell us—reach conclusions with us—as to what we should 
do now with the State of New York on housing and what we can do 
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with the Federal Government,” and I said, “You know, all of the 
answers are known but that would be the beginning of the end.” 

I got up to the meeting, and they asked me to make a speech of 20 
minutes, and I said, “You will have to do your own thinking. ‘That 
is the only hope of this city; that we get a group of citizens here, 
and you make a beginning.” I said, “Don’t expect me to do your 
thinking for you. Don’t expect any specialists to come in here and 
do your - thinking for you. If you do that, you will have no program 
left that has any social influence. You may have all of the earmarks 
and you may have committees, but these committees, when it comes 
to the problems of American city life, these committees are worth- 
less. They have no social influence, and many times they are afraid 
to exert it if they have it. 

“T have had debates now with a group of your settlement workers 
in Detroit.” I said, “These settlements, so far as 1 am concerned, are 
pretty dead.” I said, “Any church you could abolish on the West 
Side, inc luding. those operat ed by my church, and you would not know 
what happened, because you have no life left.” I know that is a 
strong statement, but I never, in facing the facts, as far as American 
community life is concerned—in this program of mine, I hope within 
the period we expect to carry it out for a period of 3 years—and I see 
in it already—I want all of the church groups in it—we have all of 
the church groups in it—I don’t think I can operate in a community 
of isolation. I have to work with everybody else, and I can’t m: ike 
it too much of a clerical program, and I did not raise that program 
with them, because they have to find that out for themselves, what 
they are doing in Lackawanna, and having a hope there of a pattern. 

You say that can be done readily. Somebody from the outside can 
come in and tell you what to do. I do not think it is that simple. It 
is too complex, the American community today, and I think that this 
question cannot be isolated from the other question of the organization 
of the American—I remember a few years ago, in my hometown of 
Nebraska, I had a meeting with the c lergy in the southern area, and 
we wanted to develop anew area, and one of my former students said 
that he thought that delinquenc, vy would be a good problem, and I 
almost hada riot. He said, “You want to characterize my settlement 
of the town.” This cannot be dealt with as an isolated problem. 
They do not want to be branded as an area of juvenile delinquency. 
I can cite areas where outsiders have come in and tried to brand areas 
as delinquency areas. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee, and | hope I have not talked too long, I have tried to 
bring out these few points that strike me in these two bills, and J think 
more and more I am more favorable to the thinking e xpressed in this 
bill by Mrs. Green. 

Monsignor (¢ rallagher and, | thin k, Mr. Doyle, Wants to as ociate 
himself with my statement. , 

Mr. Dorie. That is right. 

Monsignor ()'GRapy. | would like TO have Monsienor Gallagher 
make a few points tO supplement what ] have sid. 
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STATEMENT OF MSGR. R. J. GALLAGHER, CHAIRMAN, PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Monsignor GatLacuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, like Mr. Pierce, the percentage of delinquene; y is much closer 
to him than Massachusetts. Apparently all of the white Indians in 
Cleveland do not belong to the ball elub. 

We have quite a serious problem of delinquency there, but the ap- 
proach has been very much along the lines that Monsignor O'Grady 
has provided, that of the recruiting of senior groups to act directly 
to combat the problem. 

When we discuss juvenile delinquency, we are really talking about 
two separate groups of children and youth. First, there are those 
who may be classified as emotionally sic ‘k and in need of greater avail- 
ability of clinical service. Secondly, there is the far larger group who 
are not emotionally disturbed but who must live in a social climate 
that is being polluted by descending standards notable for a diluted 
sense of obligation and afllicted by ever-weakening bonds between 
individuals and families. 

In the first group, the service presently being offered is performed 
in the largest share by voluntary agencies, institutions, and clinics. 
The avail: ibility of services to children who are emotionally disturbed, 
under governmental auspices, is notably lacking. The fact that we 
are aware of the need of greater service to this particular group does 
not immediately indict the involuntary group as having an inferior 
approach nor an inappropriate method. 

The lack of suecess indicates only that the present program does 
not have sufficient staff nor budget to do the job that needs to be done. 
In my opinion, the approach is precisely on target. It is Just that our 
charge is too small to destroy the enemy. 

A truly helpful law would aid and abet the efforts made by volun- 
tary agencies. Making funds available to these going organizations 
for research and for staff development should be considered as one 
of the goals of this legislation. Scholarships could be made available 
to bring potential therapists and psychiatric caseworkers into the 
field. Fellowships and grants might well be made available to ad- 
vance the already trained personnel, thus providing additional tech- 
niques and skills for service to these children in need. 

In service to the second group, the role of the individual citizen 
and the citizens’ group is equi ally Import: int. In the opinion of those 
who are students of the prob lem, the causes of juvenile de ‘linquency 
are as diverse as there a situations of social pressure and individual 
defection. The occasions of juvenile delinquency are as numerous 
ana diverse as the kinds of neolect ful parents, morally otfensive places 
of amusement, and totally unattended circumstances of juvenile 
activity. 

I mean to say that, for the greatest segment of our youth, the causes 
of delinquency are peculiar to the neighborhood in which the ehild 
lives, learns, and loves. The answer to this condition is not alone the 
establishment of a branch office of a youth-counseling agency. This 
device will succeed only in adding to its caseload one out of a hundred 
children in its locale. The solution to the problem of the other 99 is 
to enlist, organize, and direct the fathers and mothers of as many of 
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them as possible, bringing to bear on the problems of youth the inter- 
est, the intelligence, and the resourcefulness of the parents who have 
so much at stake. 

This has a double-barreled effect. It alerts the parents to the part 
they are playing in creating the causes of delinquency. It provides 
them with the opportunity to perform a most noble service to their 
children by responsible, dignified, secure leadership. It protects the 
child from these unattended areas, this social no man’s land. Both 
parents and child benefit from this plan, since it involves the broadest 
phase of our citizenry in fighting the problems of widest concern, 
Every effort the parents and the neighbors make immediately reduces 
the incidence of delinquency among the youth. 

The answer to delinquency on 10th Avenue or on Main Street will 
be found within the people from 10th Avenue and from Main Street 
and in rehabilitating the social circumstances they create. Such leg- 
islation as we here ¢ ontempl: ite should consider the prior obligation of 
the people on the scene to deal with their own problems, and I propose 
that juvenile delinquency is largely a matter of local neglect. 

I would urge that the legislation be so exact that the traditional 
phrase used freque ntly in the text of the law, the phrase, “public and 
voluntary agencies,” should mean exactly that. It would seem that 
the State welfare departments often interpret that phrase to be a 
mandate to them to plan, promote, and execute services solely within 
their eee with voluntary agencies being considered almost 

san afterthoug 

The history of our Nation reveals clearly the important role + iyed 
by voluntary service in every field leading to the strength of 
Nation. The field of welfare is no exception. 

The fact that the State departments of welfare have become such 
an important part of the ministrations of our Government must not 
be allowed to eliminate the proper place of the individual and t 
voluntary agency. I believe that it 1s of the utmost importance tha ut 
the role of the voluntary agency be considered from the outset and not 
as an afterthought. 

For example, the advisory council as suggested by Senator Lehman 
in his bill is an excellent proposal since it indicates that from the very 
beginning of any program planning there be definite counseling with 
citizen representatives from the appropriate fields. Since religious 
organizations of the three major faiths are presently administering 
most of the voluntary welfare services to our Nation, it would seem 
appropriate that representatives of these organizations be included 
on such advisory boards and councils as may be set up. To accomplish 
the greatest good, this legislation might be as a directive to the States 

(a) To give pli ice to the voluntar y agency at the pli anning level. 

(6) To make educational and research funds available to all who 
are qualified to work in this field and who are part of a going 
or ganization. 

(c) To promote through subsidy or through contracts with volun- 
tary agencies the programs presently iin ating—clinies, guidance pro- 
grams, recreational, and correctional services. 

(7) Gear the State planning to exploit the potential of the local 
citizen and citizen groups. Perhaps several fieldworkers, experts in 
community organization, might make it their job to assist local 
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neighborhood citizen groups combat the specific causes of juvenile 
delinquency in their particular neighborhoods. 

I have no question concerning the high motivation of our State 
welfare departments in deve loping the structure of their own depart- 
ments in order to give greater service to people. There is no question 
about their use of ‘Federal funds and programs to improve and extend 
their staffs. They have a big job to do and need all the help they 
can get. However, I would like to offer this analogy. While many of 
our Nation’s rivers have been harnessed to provide control of water 
for power and irrigation, thousands of other rivers and streams con- 
tinue to run unhampered thus bringing life and productivity to other 
parts of the earth. Both means of irrigation are essential. So also 
the ee ary effort of the individual citizen and citizen group. Let 
such legislation as you contemplate facilitate the growth of strong 
public-welfare programs but let it also encourage and promote the 
efforts of individuals to meet their own problems. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. If there are 
any ~ stions, I would be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Exnsorr. I would like to express to Monsignor O’Grady and 
ec ior Gallagher the thanks of the committee for the very able 
testimony they have brought us this morning. 

Monsignor Gallagher, we hear a great deal about the breakdown 
of family life as being the basic cause of juvenile delinquency. Do 
you agree in general w ith that premise / 

Monsignor GALLAGHER. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman, particularly the 
less noted and less dramatic breakdown s families that occurs where 
there is unnecessary employed working mothers in addition to the 
dramatic splitup of families through divorce or separation or alco- 
ee sort. 

By and large the serious cases of delinquency that we have to 
contend with in Cleveland are invariably coming from homes that 
have been disintegrated by one of those major causes, so it is largely 
a matter of parents, at the moment, fleeing their responsibilities in 
the pursuit of some, as they think, equally important goal. 

[ would feel that the ‘agra iv value of neighborhood councils and 
groups being facilitated in banding together would meet the problem 
at the broadest level and where it develops, not at the spot where it 
is dramatically presented to a juvenile court, and the judge says, 
“You gotothe youth : agency. 

someone indicated the process of the true delinquent is probab ly 
7 or 8 years in the making. I will agree with that, that the dramatic 
or undramatic beginning of that child was because he operated in 
a no man’s land in his own mind developing a lack of principles 
which finally brought him to the severely confused state of adolescence 
wherein he then begins to try out some of these things and does come 
to the atten tion of the courts. If the first time he broke a window 
by playing ball he was made to face up to it right on his block cs 
Mrs. Green on one side — Mr. Elhott on the other side, if they 
made my child face up to that responsibility, right then and die 
we would have nipped in greater part the rebellion toward authority, 
private property, public property. That is an example of how effec- 
tive the unit of neighbors can be if it is properly promoted. 

Mr. Nicuorison. I think you are absolutely right. I think they 
should see the neighbor or the parent, the policeman, rather than 
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taking him into juvenile court first; give the neighborhood an oppor- 
tunity to give the boy another chance. 

Monsignor Gautacuer. It was helpful in the days when we were 
growing up, myself included. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Probably we all could have gone down to juvenile 
court at one time or another for stealing an apple. 

Monsignor GALLAGHER. Yes, we all did that; but we were stopped, 
Of course, it is necessary to get the cooperation of the neighbors. 

Mrs. Green. First of all, lam very grateful to both of you for taking 
the time to come up here. 

A great deal of stress has been placed on the importance of local and 
State responsibility. I wonder if you would comment what you 
think of this matter as an interstate problem and why the Federal 
Government should assume responsibility for it. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I was thinking of it from the basic philosoph- 
ical standpoint. We have had a lot of discussion in the Kefauver com- 
mittee, for instance, about controls. We have had it in the field of 
adoption, and I do not know. I think it is a rather delicate problem, 
and I feel that we should not attach too much importance to the purely 
legal aspects of it. 

For instance, we set up protective agencies. I have watched these 
in many cities and they are afraid of the reaction of the people. How 
can you order your neighbor to do something about the breaking of 
windows, and so forth? You can talk to him about it, but what author- 
ity do you have? I think the whole question of the approach to the 
law needs to be const: antly reconsidered. 

Mrs. Gs EEN. Do you see juvenile delinquency as an interstate prob- 
lem—as, for instance, when the delinquents of Massachusetts end up 
in Cleve land ¢ 

Monsignor GALLAGuer. The mobility of population is considerable, 
if that answers part of your question. You have people from the 
South and Midsouth, the whites, moving up into the industrial areas 
and causing a considerable increase in the juvenile delinquency in 
northern communities. You do not see wa other than that, if I 
understand your question, with respect to the interstate per formance 
of delinquency, transporting cars—is that what you mean ¢ 

Mrs. Green. I had in mind the emphasis that you place on local 
responsibility. In other words, why then are you supporting legisla- 
tion at the Federal level ? 

Monsignor GaLiacuer. It would enable the States to use these 
funds hope en. = just for extending their State departments but, 
as I would see it, to raise some community organization, speci: alists 
who would go as the community to help organize citizens groups, 
because of the conclusion perhaps that our State departments have 
come to that, they are already burdened to the breaking point with 
welfare needs and counties, and so forth, in their States that they 
may say this is something that we cannot do at the moment; we will 
have to put it off. 

Your legislation would enable the State department, by a clear 
spelling out of the legislation, to bring the possible Federal funds 
to bear at the point of greatest need, and I would see where it would 
be helpful. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I am grateful about the one State depart- 
ment in the other bill. 
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Mrs. Green. Do you mean the single agency ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes, the single agency. In California, they 
have a youth administration, and you have a State welfare depart- 
ment. You have the same in Massachusetts, and then you have the 
yolice. 

I think if you made it possible for States to have an agency that 
would include all of these agencies and not just have one single State 
agency—that, again, is approaching this thing from a soc ial-service 
problem. I know there is this approach. That is the regular pat- 
tern of the way your State directors would testify—the pattern of 
1 single State agency gathering in 1 single thing under—if you 
talk to the judges all over the country, they will tell you what they 
think about it. They have different ideas from your welfare people. 
That is what I meant by the single State agency. That was my point of 
view about it. I know it is in your bill, but it is set up in a much more 
flexible way, as I see it. 

Mr. Warnniait. Is there an inherent danger of criticism, with 
which I would agree, to lumping it all under 1 State agency and hav- 
ing that same thing occur if the 48 States are put under 1 Fed- 
eral agency / 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I can see that, too. The States have a pow- 
erful block now in these matters. My hope is for a strong voluntary 
group, but it would have to be independent. That is the reason I 
said I favor mentioning the kind of agencies that ought to be con- 
sulted so that it just did not confine itself to these welfare people. 
Of course, we might ask the American Legion because they might be 
the type to go along with us, but we have to have people who have 
different ideas. ‘This is what I am looking for in this field. 

The time has come in this field to get different approaches to it, 
not just one special service approach. That is what I see, and that, 
I think, would be a redeeming feature. If you get that same thing 
in the States, if you get a strong Federal council, there is a hope 
at least. I say a hope. 

Mr. Warnwaicur. Both of you have said, and I am sure everybody 
agrees, that fundamentally it is a local problem and as really local 
as the individual bloek, the smallest community basis possible. That 
is where the prob lem exists. 

Where does the responsibility exist? I know it exists with all of 
us, with each individual citizen. I have to ask the legal question after 
the criticism, of course, but is it not the responsibility of the Federal 
Government, or is it the responsibility of the city or State? I do not 
know. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. I would say you asked a real tough qeustion. 
I would say there is not an easy answer. We have that in your own 
State, during the past year, of setting up the State council. New York 
has it fairly well set up. I am not in fairly with it, as you know, 
because all of these things are a compromise, and I made some sug- 
gestions about it, but I think gradually these councils will make 
progress. Iam hoping you would get seeping down to the cities. You 
would get sort of a council approach. You would get an understand- 
ing. You would get sort of an advisory council, the same thing you 
get in the council. 

Mv hope is that that would trickle down to the communities and you 
would get, for instance, in the communities not merely what you have 
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now in New York State, although I think that will broaden in the 
State. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You probably know Judge Lindley, do you not ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes, sir. I have known many of the pioneers, 
and they have had a good many ideas. As one of the early pioneers, 
I also have in mind Judge Alexander. I think roe Alexander has 
come to be regarded as sort of a social leader in his community, and 
he has all the church unre and everything ee and he has gotten 
close to the point of view to which Monsignor Gallagher has been 
pointing. 

There is a group in Pennsylvania—I do not recall the name: it isa 
Mason’s group which has de ‘veloped a great deal of intere:t in this 
thing and in financing what they call the Juvenile Court Foundation, 
of which I am supposed to be a consultant. I have watched the judges 
in their sessions, and I have noticed a broadening on the part of the 
judges, but, just the same, I recognize a chasm between your churches 
and your social workers. There is no question about that. You have 
to face facts as they are. I think it isa struggle for power, to a degree, 

Notice I am speaking very frankly because I think if I had not gotten 
along in life, | might be afraid because I know I have a comeback 
from this sort of testimony, and I have had it frequently, and I do not 
want to surrender my opinions to any groups. I = ink I have been in 
the field long enough, and I have seen enough of In many countrie 

Monsignor Gatuacuer. May I reply to the ithaak from New 
York? 

[ would like to state that it is a problem federally with respect to 
the number of familites and children who are on the move in our 
country. We have this moving from Kentucky, Tennessee, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It has created a quick emergency as far 
as this discussion of neighborhoods is concerned. It is not something 
that the local ¢ ommunity can come to gr Ips with as quickly in order to 
do the maximum job. 

In that sense, I would feel the numbers and the widespread of it 
and the industrial cities of the Midwest and the North puts it to such 
proport ions that it would be highly advantageous to those com- 
miittees to hi ive the Federal (;,overnment help 

Mrs. Green. When we think of the different titles for the bills, 
for instance, the trailing’ of personne] is something that a local com- 
mu Lity could meet adequately, could it not? 

Monsignor GALLAGHER, The potential student ? 

Mrs. (GREEN. | mean the traming of police officers and probation 


I 
officers—the ones who are needed. I do not think the training should 
be confined to the professional level. We need train Ne ot house 
mothers and the police officers ) perhaps meet tl hild for the 


first time. 

Monsignor GaLtacuer. Yes; I am glad you made a distinction 
there. I do not think the answer to juvenile delinquency is more 
police. More of the answer would involve the parents. I would 
feel that the training would have to be by an already trained expert 
on community problems, community organizations, who could move 
into a given neighborhood, set up a training course, not of a master’s 
degree importance, not even of a oraduate or undergraduate level, 
but. a sufficient indoctrination of the neighborhood people. 
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Mrs. Green. I was thinking particularly of mothers in cottages 
such as those we have in some of our juvenile institutions. 

As I understand it, this is very good training for such people. 
If we could have some programs at the Federal level that would 
help give even a basic training to these people who work with 
vouthful transgressors, it would be in areas into which the Federal 
Government could move and the loeal authorities could not. You 
Cc yuld hot expect Clevel wid to train people who are livi Ing there how 
but who may move away in a year’s time. 

Monsignor O’Grapy. We have 62 institutions in the United States 


dealing with teen-age girls. That represents all levels. They have 
moved along pretty well in recent vears. You woul | find ths at in "eo 
ordinary State, provided for feder ally, you would have to make 1 


medical grants, and you are going to have a diflicult problem with the 
State plans because the States would want to hold that. all for them- 
selves. They Say they h: ive enough needs and vel you see so far as 
Institutional work is concerned tht our 62 institutions are carrying a 
large part of the load the largest part of the load. 

Mrs. Green. The only one [I know 1f 1s in southern California, 


like the Tlospital Survey and Construction Act, like some of ee 


where the work is with juvenile girls. Do we have adequate places 
where, if the city administration wanted their ‘police officers to work 
with juveniles, they could get training / Is there any place where 


they could go for such training ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Some people would deny this, but I am t: _— 
from my own point of view with respect to the school of social servi 
6 hi Icago hi as one person in thi ul big sc hool who knows an ithi Ws? aaah 
institutional work. You have people who think they clo. There is 
really no training program today for, let us say, even the State train- 
ing schools. You mioht have Inservice training programs, ake the 
California Youth Administration. They have set up a number of 
training programs of their own. . 

My complaint in all of these matters with respect to the States is 
that vou come in and send these workers into our institution and 
slowly atten ph are made to get you out of there. For instance, if 
— we pl a worker at the disposal of that institution for a 

riod of. say 6 sands instead of a day's visit, where thev just harp 
am ‘the little things, one would find such a training program helpful. 
| know that can he don e because we have tried it. but they sav ti e% 
won't do that. The say they are not supposed to do that. 

You should also make use of the voluntary organizations: n e the 
fullest use of then 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you verv much, Monsignor O'Grady and Mon 
sionor Gallagher. . . . 

The House meets at 12 o'clock. Sometimes we can eo over and then 
come back and « ontinue hearing vitnesses. However, today t there are, 
] helieve LO or 11 votes on the Labor. Health. Kdueation. ay d Welfare 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. Curtis Gatlin from New York is our one remaining oe 
We are sure that you have some very able testimony to present to the 
committee, but I sincere ly reeret th: at we will have to recess the hear- 
ing now. Would it be possible for you, Mr. Gatlin, to return to 


testify on Tuesday or Wednesday of next week? If you can come 
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back, in line with our procedure, we will give you priority on the day 
that you come back, either next Tuesday or Wednesday or the follow- 
ing Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. 

Mr. Garin. That will be satisf: actory with me. I have brought 
with me prepared, printed copies of the statement, and if I should 
find it impossible to return, I can leave the statement with Miss Allen, 
which I have already done. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I hope you can come back and discuss the matter 
with us. 

Ordinarily, we could come back and resume the hearing after voting, 
but, unfortunately, I am afraid we just would not have the time to do 
so today. 

Let us know which day you can come back and on that day we will 
give you priority so we can be sure you will not have to make another 
trip. 

The hearing is now recessed, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, until 10 a. 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1957 
Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIoNn AND LABor, 
Wash ington, G6. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 445, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Elliott (presiding), Green, Nicholson, and 
Wainwright. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Mary P. 
Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Norman VY. Lourie, execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Welfare, State of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Lourie, and I see that copies of your 
statement have been made available to the subcommittee and to others, 
[ presume. So you may proceed in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN V. LOURIE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, HARRIS- 
BURG, PA. 


Mr. Lovuniz. Yes, sir. I thought that I would not read this state- 
ment in its entirety, since you have it before you, and I thought what 
I would like to do is just read the first part of it, in order to give 
you my point of view as to what I think the seriousness of the prob- 
lem is, then perhaps I would like to talk about 1 or 2 of the things 
that I think are important and hopefully answer whatever questions 
you might have. I will just read about a page and a half. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. You are con- 
sidering legislation which can keep children from being damaged in 
our society, and from doing damage to it. Yours is a subcommittee on 
Special Education of the Committee on Education and Labor. How- 
ever, I think of you, as well, as a defense committee. 

For as I lived with, worked with, and planned for so-called de- 
linquent. children I have concluded that, although we might win one 
peace with strong armament defenses, we could lose a major war 
unless we coped with the behavior problems of our young. 

Juvenile delinquency is a national scandal. The scandal lies not 
in the facts themselves, which I am sure you have had before you, 
although they are appalling. 
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The true scandal lies in our ineptness in facing up to the facts, 
and in our failure to be realistic about the solution. 

There is no question but that the American people want to do some- 
thing about the problem of juvenile delinquency. They are concerned 
and I think sometimes even fr ightened, because they know and recog. 
nize it as a symptom of a national sickness, one which is approaching 
epidemic proportions. 

What if this were a real epidemic we were involved in, one threaten- 
ing the physical health and lives of our children? What would we 
do? 

We would mobilize every known drug in sufficient quantities, re- 
gardless of cost. We would turn over all of our hospital and clinic 
facilities to research and treatment. We would draft the best medical 
brains in the country to advise us. Money would be object. 

We have done nothing comparable in our facing up to the problems 
of delinquency. It is as if we try to treat it by hope and prayer alone, 
not using the scientific and technical knowledge, experience and 
trained personnel which alone can tell us the solutions. We are using 
few drugs, not enough doctors, outmoded facilities. And we will not 
stop an epide mic that way. 

That is about as much as I would like to read from the statement 
which, in a sense, gives you my general feelings about it and no facts, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to insert the re- 
mainder of my statement in the record at this point. 

Mr. Exniorr. Without objection, the remainder of Mr. Lourie’s 
statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The information follows:) 

We would mobilize every known drug in sufficient quantities, regardless of 
cost. We would turn over all of our hospital and clinie facilities to research 


and treatment. Ve would draft the best medical brains in the country to 
advise us. Money would be no object. 
We have done nothing comparable in our facing up to the problems of de- 


linquency. It is as if we try to treat it by hope and prayer alone—not using the 
scientific and technical knowledge, experience and trained personnel which alone 
ean tell us the solutions. We are using few drugs, not enough doctors, outmoded 
facilities. And we will not stop an epidemic that way. 

There are a large number and variety of public and private agencies serving 
families, children and youth in America. Yet we know of no community which 
can say with assurance that it has approached a solution to the problem. 

Only energetic and imaginative action, leadership and money can stop the ris- 
ing delinquency rates you have heard so much about in the course of these 
hearings 

Juvenile delinquency is not a mass problem. It is like a scourge because of its 
nature and association with other social problems. The best available facts 
are that in an ordinary comunity between 2 and 3 percent of the families account 
for practically all juvenile delinquency, child neglect, nonsupport and desertion, 
children in need of foster home, institutional care and a high proportion of the 
aid to dependent children case load. 

We find that often more than 50 percent of the juvenile offenders in a com- 
munity are repeate rs ; that even higher percentages of their families from which 
they come have social breakdown and antisocial records 

True in some communities we have no services. But in population centers 
we often find much activity but relatively little concentrated successful treatment 
for these socially sick families and the repeating juveniles. 

Prevention of delinquency is a problem as big as life and society itself. 
Every move to improve a community’s religious, social, cultural, and economic 
life is a juvenile delinquency preventive. 

3ut we can cure the evil if we use our known case finding and treatment 
methods early enough, if we train enough skilled personnel; if we give leader- 
ship and help so that agencies will coordinate instead of compete and overlap. 
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Communities and States have taken action against the problem, and some 
excellent work has been done. One of the dramatic steps taken by cities, at 
various times and places during the past 20 years, has been the effort to work 
with the “hard to reach” youth. This is the delinquent “gang”, or the disinter- 
ested, hostile group that avoids ordinary recreation and character-building 
agencies. The success of these efforts shows that delinquents are not too tough 
to respond to help. But there is too little help for them, and much arrives 
very late. 

In any large population center there is a variety of agencies serving families 
and youth, but children in these communities are not assured of social service 
help when needed, and the communities cannot be sure that the child or family 
in need and the appropriate help will be brought together and held together. 
Thus, one of the lacks in the efforts to cope with delinquency has been the 
integration of all available resources to guarantee the best possible continuous 
coverage and responsibility. 

One of the reasons advanced by communities and social agencies for the 
limitations of service is the lack of financial support to do the necessary job. 
As public and private agencies have shared responsibility for service, their 
combined efforts have not been enough because of inadequate funds on both 
sides. Our knowledge is ahead of our program for this reason. 

Federal leadership in the area of prevention of delinquency and treatment 
of delinquent children could help to close up the gaps in service caused by too 
limited plans. Operating through State agencies, the Federal help could stimu- 
late new programs and accelerate present ones. Knowledge of experience had 
by States in their work could be shared through such leadership with other 
States, providing a cross-fertilization of ideas and practice. 

Pennsylvania’s experience with juvenile delinquency is similar to that of the 
Nation as a whole. Economic dislocation has occurred in some sections and 
there has been a significant mobility, from city to suburbs and from section to 
section. Outward and inward migration have been heavy, with important 
changes in industrial areas and large cities. 

The delinquency problem is about the same as for the country. About 40,000 
estimated) children annually are processed through our juvenile courts as 
delinquent. The police handle several times that number. Our institutions 
bave about 3,500 children, and there are another 15,000 on probation. All are 
understaffed. Recidivist rates are high. Coordination of efforts leave much 
to be desired. 

Our State, within the past year, established a new unit in the welfare depart- 
ment to give leadership and technical help to communities, police, courts, and 
training schools, and to develop more intensive research and statistical material. 
This is the first concentrated effort to attack the problem on the State level. This 
division of youth rehabilitation is small in staff, and has been in operation in 
several service areas for only a few months. The favorable response indicates the 
value of this help and the need for enlargement of staff. Communities are inter- 
ested in developing sound programs of prevention, training schools need and ask 
for help in raising program standards and in training their staff, probation offices 
want guidance in establishing better records and procedures. This help will be 
given within staff limits, but these are only beginnings in a long process of 
expanding services to children in need. 

For the future, we see a program of early detection of problem children, work- 
ing with public schools and community agencies such as child guidance clinics 
and family service agencies. Probably all of these will have to be helped finan- 
cially to add staff to take on new responsibilities. 

Since police handle more children in trouble than any other agency outside the 
school, there must be special training for police officers who work with these 
children. 

In every community there needs to be a coordination of services so that when 
a child requires help he and the agency can be brought together quickly and 
effectively, with agency responsibility to follow through. 

Our training schools must be able to specialize in program to give maximum 
help to children with special needs. They must become full-scale treatment 
institutions. 

Courts must have sufficient resources in the community to have a choice as to 
care and training of children and scientific advice as to the particuluar need. 
Child-care services, such as foster homes, protective service, casework counseling, 
must be available not only for delinquents but also for their families as part of 
the treatment schedule. 
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Experiments with concentrated treatment programs in a short-term institution 
care plan should be tried as an addition to our State plan, along with other 
forms of group treatment in foster homes and aftercare units. There is much 
to be done. 

Gentlemen, we have used the outmoded legal and social labels of “delinquency,” 
“dependency,” and “neglect,” and the terms “emotionally disturbed” and 
“retarded” too glibly in describing children. Our correctional, juvenile, and 
mental institutions are chock full of adults, children, and youth whose early 
history reveals that they might have become useful, productive citizens if what 
we describe as basic, local, child-welfare services had been available to them, [| 
submit to you that juvenile court and probation services seen in proper light are 
also basic local child-care services. 

Our western democratic culture holds family life to be primary not only as the 
mainstay in preserving our way of life but as an essential to the well-being and 
proper social and emotional growth of each child. We are doing too little to keep 
families together. Too little to cure their social ills. 

There is no one panacea for prevention of juvenile delinquency, mental break- 
down, and adult criminality. Religion, economic security, education, and basie 
social and child welfare services are the necessary ingredients operating side 
by side in every city and hamlet if we are to prevent social breakdown. No 
one force alone can do the job. 

Much is made of juvenile delinquency. It is a serious problem. I know of 
no rebellious child or youth, however, whose antisocial behavior could not have 
been prevented if we reached him and his family early enough. 

We are not proud in Pensylvania that at the last count we had more committed 
delinquents than any other State in the Union, more than New York or Cali- 
fornia. But we know that judges in Pennsylvania are labeling and committing 
children as delinquents because local child welfare services are not available 
to help adjust and rehabilitate these children and their families in their home 
communities. Thus the absence of local basic child welfare services even distorts 
our notions about the extent of delinquency and many children are stigmatized 
as a result. 

Where a State has a proud program of effective, basic child welfare services 
we must credit the Federal Government for its part in stimulating and fostering it. 

I believe strongly that juvenile delinquency is in large part a child welfare 
problem as well as a mental health problem. The Federal Government needs 
to stir us all to do what we have failed to do for these children, to make child 
welfare more inclusive, and to make all of our mental health treatment services 
available to those who can use them. 

I am impressed with Secretary Folsom’s recent statement to the press about 
juvenile delinquency legislation. He said, “Heavy responsibilities rest first with 
families, schools, churches, and various private organizations to help children 
develop in a normal, wholesome way. 

“Programs for the control of juvenile delinquency are primarily the business 
of communities and States. However, it is clearly in the national interest for the 
Federal Government to strengthen the hands of local and State governments in 
dealing with this growing problem.” 

I concur and sincerely hope that you will. 

And finally, our department and other agencies of our State government offer 
our service to your committee if we can be of any help as you consider this 
important legislation. 


Mr. Lourie. I would like to state that I think that the significant 
number of juveniles that are appearing before our police and in our 
juvenile courts represents a very small number of the total youth 
of this country, and also I think it is important to note that in the 
average community most of your juvenile delinquency, just as a very 
large percentage of your other social breakdown problems, comes from 
a very small proportion of any community. I think that the studies 
that have been made indicate that somewhere between 2 and 3 percent 
of a community’s population will be producing the majority of these 
problems. 

When we talk about prevention of delinquency, I think we are 
talking almost about life itself, good life. Anything that we do now, 
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improve our religious, our cultural, our social, our recreational, our 
economic lives are preventative of juvenile delinquency. 

I think the problem is like the problem that we faced and solved 
in a good many of our medical ailments. We just solved something 
about polio. If we get the youngsters early enough and we use 
the proper kind of drug, we can stop polio. We stopped diptheria. 
We stopped typhoid. I think we know enough about the basic causes 
and the early signs of juvenile delinquency to stop it and to help 
communities, not completely erasing it, but certainly reducing the 
number of juvenile delinquents. 

I think we have ourselves a situation that is spiraling in the sense of 
cost. It is not only what happens within a city and a State, but what 
is happening in the movement of families and children from State to 
State. I think, if Pennsylvania is characteristic, we have a tremen- 
dous amount of movement in and out of Pennsylvania- 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Lourie, what do you conceive the role of the Fed- 
eral Government to be in the solution of that problem ¢ 

Mr. Lourie. I think that the first line of defense in this problem is 
within the family and within the neighborhood, within the church and 
within the school, within the city and within the State. But I think 
that the Federal Government has the same place in this field as it had, 
for instance, in the whole field of public health and the whole field of 
child welfare. 

If there are States in this country which are proud of their public 
health and which are proud of their child-welfare programs, they are 
proud of them, because the Federal stimulation produced an interest 
and particularly I think what it did was produced a sense of here is 
one large Federal Government, which will work together with a State 
government, and this gives, I think, the ability of the State govern- 
ment to work with its local people, and it also, particularly in the leg- 
islation that you have, does something which I think is extremely v ital. 
It produces a situation at the top of our Government which stimulates 
public and private groups to get together. 

I often feel, sir, that it is not an absence of service in a community 
that we have; I feel sometimes it is an inept use of the facilities that 
we have. I think that sometimes we have a whole series of organiza- 
tions and agencies; what we need to do is put them in some proper kind 
of relationship to each other. 

This is the ind of stimulation that is common in a number of fields 
from the Federal Government. As a matter of fact, I think the prin- 
ciple is sometimes more important than the money. The amount of 
money, in a relative sense, being proposed is small compared to what 
the expenditures are in any State. 

Mr. Exutorr. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

You were in the Army for quite some time as a psychiatric worker ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Lourte. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Do you see any problem created among our young 
people who are waiting for induction into the Army and who per- 
haps are out of school or have dropped out of high school, and they 

cannot find a job because their future is uncert: tain? What is the 
problem there and what responsibility do we have? 
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Mr. Lourie, I have seen that problem in a number of large cities, 
I think if youngsters are going to get into the Army we ought to try 
to get them into the Army as soon as possible between school and the 
Army and not have this long waiting period. Either we need some 
more compunction about staying in school or else an earlier Army age, 
which I do not happen to agree with. I think this uncertainty does 
something to these youngsters. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think it increases the problem of juvenile 
delinquency ? 

Mr. Lourie. I think it potentially does. I do not know anybody 
who has produced figures on it. But it produces a large number of 
young people who are idle, with time on their hands, doing nothing. 
And I would expect it is out of this group that a lot of your delin- 
quency — begin. 

Mrs. Green. What kind of a job does the Army do in screening 
the boys? 

Mr. Lourie. I could not speak for the Army in 1957, as my Army 
years were roughly 1943-47. I think that during those times there 
was a tendency to keep out of the Army a good many youngsters who I 
think would have made good soldiers. 

As a matter of fact, I always felt a very strong good feeling about 
the Canadian Army which was much more liberal about admitting 
youngsters who had trouble backgrounds than the American Army. 
As a matter of fact, I think there was sometimes a little bit of the 
reverse situation. They kept youngsters out because they might have 
had some kind of juve nile record. Yet we admitted some who, if you 
looked on close examination, had a rather shaky kind of personality, 
and the studies that were done in the Army and Navy reveal that 
the men who broke down were men with shaky backgrounds emo- 
tionally. 

Mrs. Green. What kind of rehabilitation program does the Army 
carry on? 

Mr. Lourte. As I recall, the Army rehabilitation program was quite 
good. Asa matter of fact, the present development of rehabilitation 
programs in our civilian hospitals and communities was copied pretty 
directly and received its stimulation I think from the work done by 
the Army and the VA. Those were the beginnings of the rehabilita- 
tion progr: am, for both the physically and emotionally hs indicapped. 

Mrs. Green. How many youngsters in Pennsylvania’s State train- 
ing schools, would you say, are there because of an inadequate pro- 
gram in some other State? Can you make any comment on that at 
all, or do you have any estimate ? 

Mr. Lourm. It is hard to make an estimate. We have not gathered 
figures. This interstate compact on juveniles is just beginning to pro- 
duce us some figures. We have become part of that interstate compact. 

I can say this, because of the fact that there is the interstate com- 
pact on juveniles through which a number of States are able to return 
juveniles that run away, I do not think that would have come up if 
there had not been a problem of children moving in and out of States 
and running away. So we get a substantial number of runaw ays from 
other States, and other States get a substantial number of runaways 
from us, that is, from our training schools. 

But I can say this: There is “considerable migration. I do not 
know if this has been before this committee, and I do not have the 
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figures, but I think they are easy to get, about the migration from State 
to State. 

I think our experience has been that where families move around a 

lot and where there is a good deal of instability you get unstable 
youngsters. 
* I think one of the most important aspects of juvenile delinquency 
is the fact that it goes together most often with a whole series of other 
problems of families. You do not generally find juvenile delinquency 
standing out by itself in a family. When you go into families of 
juvenile delinquents, you generally find a whole series of other prob- 
lems, adult violations, other kinds of social breakdowns, often relief 
problems, and so on. Broken families particularly I think represent 
one of the core. I think one of the basic elements in producing delin- 
quency among our children is lack of mothering as much as anything 
else and lack of family life as much as anything else. 

Mrs. Green. How many States are in this interstate compact ? 

Mr. Lourte. I do not know exactly. Probably a dozen at the start. 
I do not know what the total number is at this moment. Most of your 
major States are part of this interstate compact. 

Mrs. Green. I have on other question, Mr. Chairman, as between 
the two bills. 

The administration bill calls for a single State agency. Do you see 
any possibility of friction between the agencies ? 

Mr. Lourie. I do not think it is any different than the provisions 
ina number of other Federal acts which call for a single State agency. 
Where there is a difference of opinion or there is separation of function 
State by State, there is not any one pattern but there are probably a 
dozen patterns, and I think it can be worked out within the State. 
I think one of the very most important things about this legislation 
are the parts of the legislation that insist that the public and the 
private groups get together and work this problem out, because I 
think this is one of the keys. 

Mrs. Green. You do not see any problems with one “ the agencies 
that has jurisdiction over the distribution of funds, if it were the 
agency that should have jurisdiction over all the ieee You do not 
see any trouble there / 

Mr. Lourie. I do not see this particularly as a problem. For in- 
stance, if you take the problem of mental retardation, where there is 
Federal money going ae mental retardation, in a State like Penn- 
sylvania, we have a welfare department, a department of public 
instruction, and so on, very largely well concerned. But the Federal 
Government says: “We cannot go into the business of feeding money 
into a half-dozen agencies in one State.” So they say: “We want 
one State plan.” 

[ think if there is a single State agency written into the Federal 
law, the guaranty to the Federal Government is the fact that they 
get a plan. A plan has to be worked out between the State and the 
Federal agency. If there are several departments in the State that 
ought logically be involved in the program, I think the Federal folks, 
who : are working on the plan, can guarantee that all of the forces in 
the State are being properly utilized. I think that should be an 
element of supervision of the intent of the Congress by the Federal 
agency. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. : 

Mr. Nicuotson. How does the Federal Government get into this 
proposition 4 y 

Mr. Lourie. Sir, I think the Federal Government gets into it be- 
‘ause it is a kind of a problem which has national effect. 1 think of 
this almost like a public health problem that can be epidemic in nature, 
that can produce ultimately a very heavy cost on Federal agencies in 
the sense of adult criminality. It can produce heavy cost ultimately 
on other Federal programs, for instance, in the mental health field, 
because I think the juvenile delinquent potentially gets to our adult 
jails and gets to our mental hospital. in 

I think it is a problem which the Federal Government traditionally 
has taken an interest in and not borne the major cost. I do not think 
this is a problem in which the Federal Government ought to bear the 
major cost. I think it is a problem where the Federal Government 
ought to give leadership and stimulation to the States, as with the 
mental-health program. I do not think mental health problems or 
general hospital problems ought to be supported by the Federal 
Government. I think the States will spend money and will do some- 
thing about the problem if the Federal agency stimulates them. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Well, the Federal Government has not any mental 
hospitals taken care of by the States. 

Mr. Lourtr. Yes, sir. But I think that the States are doing a better 
job because the Federal Government has given them some leadership. 
It has not given them much money, but it has given them much leader- 
ship. 

Mrs. Green. Will the or ntleman J ield at that point { 

Mr. Nicnotson. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have the pression that we voted thirty Hive-some 
million dollars in research in the mental healch field. 

Mr. Lourie. I could make a lot of comments about the amount of 
money we are spending in research in the mental health field. It is 
really a tiny amount. 

For instance, in our State, our budget for mental health agencies 
and problems, that includes our institutions, is now over $200 million, 
If you multiply that with what is going on in the rest of the States, 
$35 million for basic research does not put the Government in the 
mental health business but in the mental health stimulation business. 

Mrs. Green. I agree. I think the figures show that we spend $214 
billion for care. So $35 million is a small sum to spend in research 
that might prevent a lot of the illness and its treatinent. 

By the same token, in the field of juvenile delinquency—where we 
have a waste of dollars and cents and the potential of these young- 
sters, and the tragedy of their lives—if we spend something from the 
Federal Government on research and demonstration programs and 
techniques we might save a great deal. 

Mr. Lourm. T agree completely. I am not sure of mv figures on 
this, but I understand that a B-52 bomber costs somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $27 million. If we spent $20 million on the basic 
research in the field of juvenile delinquency and transmitted this in- 
formation to the States so that each one would have the benefit of the 
best knowledge we would really be able to move this thing along. 

Mrs. Grren. So you are saying there is a Federal responsibility! 
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Mr. oe 1g. Yes. I think the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility. I do not think there is any question. 

As a matter of fact, I do not think that the basic research in some 
of our training of pe sonnel, and so on, that you have in these bills, 
is going to hi appen on a uniform basis unless the F ederal Gover nment 
does get into it. This is the kind of problem that is spotty around 
the country. You will find one spot where the State is doing an excel- 
lent job. Then you find a series of spots where very little is being 
done. 

Mr. Exxiory. Do you see the role of the Federal Government as 
being (1) in the field of research and (2) coordination and stimula- 
tion of the overall program ‘ 

Mr. Lourie. Yes, sir. I would put it this way— 

Mrs. Green. And training of personnel 

Mr. Lourie. And training of personnel. I would put that in with 
the stimulation. In other words, 1 think when you use the term 
“stimulation” it means maybe some seed money is planted also. I 
think you need to plant some seed money for training. If the Fed- 
eral Government spends a dollar I think the States are going to over- 
match that very, very heavily to train. 

Mr. Nicnoitson. You have to be more or less close to these cases. 
The Federal Government is a long ways off from my house. They 
have not any practical way of getting this experience except through 
mental hospitals and the study that has been made that some children 
are abnormal, and if they catch them in time they get them on the 
right track. But it isa kind of a family-community affair. Children 
do not like strangers, as a rule. They like to have somebody that 
they have some confidence in, maybe. Maybe they can talk to the 
children. It is not everybody that can talk to children. 

Mr. Lourte. Yes, sir. I think that is very true. 

Mr. Nicnotson. It is laudable and all right to talk about the Fed- 
eral Government appropriating the funds for these things. 

In our State, and most of them anyway that I know about, it was 
the big appropriation in the State budget. Massachusetts for sev- 
eral years spent more for mental hospitals than they did for any 
other single thing in the government. And these superintendents of 
these hospitals are researching all the time, looking for something 
that will knock that out. But that is not on children. There are 
few children that get anywhere except in some correctional institu- 
tion that we have up to 16 years old, maybe. 

Mr. Lourie. I think there is no question about the fact that the 
work with children, with juvenile delinquents, has to be done right 
in their own communities, hopefully right in their own families. 1 
think that the Federal Government should not do it. But the Fed 
eral Government by making the States more conscious of this prob 
lem will get the States to train more people to sit down across the 
table with children. 

Mr. Nicnoitson. Long before the Federal Government got into aid 
to dependent children, several of the States had made provisions for 
it. Ifa woman was left with 2 or 3 children, we kind of mapped out 
her life. She was not supposed to leave the house. She was supposed 
to be there when the child went to school. ‘She was supposed to be 
home when the child came back from school. I do not know whether 
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the Federal Government changed any of those things or not. But 
that was the law in Massachusetts, that a woman receiving aid to 
dependent children st: eyed home and did not do any outside work. 

Mr. Lot RIE, Yes, sir. We in Pennsylvania are always proud, as 
Massachusetts ought to be, about the fact that long before aid to de- 
pendent children was a Federal program we had a mothers’ assistance 
program in our State. I think what happened was that the Federal 
Government took what might have been learned in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and stimulated other States to do something’ about the 
same problem. 

There were many States in the Union which by themselves and with- 
out the Federal stimulation and without the sharing money from the 
Federal Government would today have no programs for these children, 
and they would be breaking up a lot more families than we are 
breaking up. 

Incidentally, as I said earlier, I think one of the key problems in 
producing behavior difficulties, juvenile delinquency, among ovr chil- 
dren is the fact that we have not done enough about helping to m.intain 
family life. Practically everything that surrounds our industry, our 
industrial development and erowth, our educational methods, our 
commercial-recreational situation, our television, and all the other 
media that families and children are exposed to, is tending to break 
families. Much less is done in a family today. As a result, [ think 
children have not really these kinds of close influences that you are 
talking about. 

What I think we have to do is stimulate States and cities and private 
groups to do more and more about strengthening the basic down-to- 


earth family life of the children. I think that is the key. 

Mr. Nicnorson. It is not a question of money. People interested 
in this ought not to come to Congress and just because they appropriate 
some money think that they have done something aie use all the money 


in the world will not help this situation out. 

It is a question of home and community, whether these children are 
brought up all right in their environment or not. 

Mr. Lourtr. Sometimes a family needs help, as you said before. 
Somebody needs to sit down with a family, epeeeliod a needs to sit 
down with a child. Somebody has to be close to a child when he is 
in trouble and needs some help. These kinds of Saeie these State 
people need to be trained. Not everybody ean help a young ter when 
he is in trouble, particularly when he does not have a parent around. 

Mr. NIcHo! SON. Well, I could ask a i lot ot questions, pm | do not 
know whether we can get the answers or not, so perhaps it is a waste 
of time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to read from the third paragraph of page 7 
of your statement, in which you say, Mr. Lourie: 

I know of no rebellious child or youth, however, whose antisocial behavior 
could not have been prevented if we reached him and his family early enough. 

Do you mean by that that all of these things that result in juvenile 
delinquency might be prevented if we reach the child in whom these 
tendencies might be found early enough ? 

Mr. Lourt. Yes, sir. This is something about which T in my own 
experience have found, and I have lived in institutions with juvenile 
delinquents for a good many years. It was my work before I came to 
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what I am now doing. And I have deep convictions that behavior 
of a juvenile delinquent, or what we call juvenile delinquent behavior 
on the part of children is not born in them. I do not think children 
are born bad. I think they bad through some set of 
circumstances. 

Last week, sir, in Philadelphia, 22 out of 28 boys that were arrested 
at one time in a very serious series of delinquent acts, 22 of those 28 
children had been known to the police and been before our juvenile 
courts 1 or more times. 

[ recently looked into 1 community, sir, where there were 500 arrests, 
a small community, 130,000, where the ‘ve were 500 arrests of juveniles 
in a year period. Over 50 percent of those 500 had been known 
before. 

When we go into juvenile court and we go over , 
individual de linque nts 15, 16, and 17 years oli |, who set fire to a 
ing, who have toted a gun and held up a store, who shot it, real 
juveniles—I am not talking about the pranksters—you seldom find one 
of those youngsters who over a period of years hi id not been known to 
or the police, for some kind of behavior 
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We are not doing enough of a sitting down with children and their 
families at a very early age. We do it forso many other things. That 
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Mis. Green. Could [interrupt there, Mr. Chairman ¢ 
Mr. Evntorr. Yes, ma’am. 
Mis. GREE? | think there were about 


Mr. Lounrir. Yes. 


39.000 enses of polio in 1954 


Mrs. Green. And that became a national problem. 

Mr 3 UrIE. Yes. 

Mrs. (GREEN. And we movect il » and cid something about it. 

Mr. Lourir. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. How does that fioure compare with the number of 
youngsters involved in juvenile delinquency ¢ 
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not have good enough programs to rehabilitate them. And I do not 
think that is too far off when I think of how bad a job we have done 
with our adult prisons. 

But, on the other question, Mr. Chairman, I really believe that. the 
key to the prevention of a lot of our behavior problems in children is 
getting to the problem and child early enough and helping them. 

Mrs. GREEN. Does that not depend on the number of people that we 
have trained—social workers in the school, police officers that have 
some training with juvenile delinquents and meet the child for the 
first time ? 

Mr. Lourtr. That is right. I think we have to start in the schools, 
I think we have to train people who can work in schools and who can 
help teachers to recognize signs of trouble, just as we have nurses that 
recognize the signs of physical trouble. 

Mrs. Green. So there is no question about the record later on, I 
know you said the amount of money proposed in either of the bills is 
i small amount. You tid not say for a moment that the Federal 
Government has not responsibility and cannot do anything in the 
spending of money to help the States? 

Mr. Lourre. No; I did not say that. I think that the first thing 
that has to happen in terms of the Federal Government—and this is 
the reason I wanted to read aloud the first page of my statement—I 
think the Federal Government has to decide whether or not this is an 
important problem. I think it is. I think it is an extremely impor- 
tant problem. When you have thousands of youngsters being picked 
up by your police and going before your juvenile courts and getting 
themselves into trouble, you are breeding a good piece of the future 
generation of adult criminality. 

Now, if we want to stop adult criminality to some extent, and we 
know where the seeds are, it seems to me that it certainly is a national 
problem and the Federal Government problem. It is hard for me to 
define, otherwise, what human problem is and what human problem is 
not a Federal Government problem. 

( ‘ertainly, I think if some of our public-health problems, some of our 
educational problems, some of our mental-illness problems 

Mr. Exniorr. Security problems. 

Mr. Lourie. Security problems, if these have been of Federal in- 
terest, I think that it is a crying shame juvenile delinquency problems 
are not, and I sometimes wonder. I at times have a point of view that 
one of the reasons why juvenile delinquency has not become a Federal 
interest is because we have not gotten over our punitive, angry feelings 
toward these youngsters. 

As you probably know, the first juvenile court law was passed in 
1899. At that time, our best legal minds said that this was the most 
significant piece of human legislation since the Magna Carta: The 
Juvenile Court Act of 1899 in Illinois. And the reason that was passed 
was to take these children out. of the adult jails, take them out of the 
adult courts, and it was based on the principle that we believe children 
are malleable, children can be changed, they are still in the molding 
stage. We said we want to give the delinquents the same chance as 
dependent and neglected children. 

Since 1899, we have done a lot, but we have not moved too far, 
because we still have no treatment institutions, by and large. We 
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still have a junior penal system, and in many peoples’ minds these 
are young criminals. 

If they are young criminals, let us treat them as cr iminals and get 
rid of all the sham. But if we really believe that we are going to try 
to do something about treating and changing children before we give 
them up to the adult-jail system, then I think we ought to really 
invest ourselves in it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Lourie. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnorison. I am pretty much interested in this. You do not 
think that schoolteachers are picking on the children, do you? 

Mr. Lourie. No, but I think— 

Mr. Nicuouison. Why is it that parents run in to the school com- 
mittee all the time about this teacher is not any good because Johnny 
cannot do this and Johnny cannot do that and the teacher is to blame 
for everything he does? Do you not think the parents might give the 
schoolteachers some cooperation? Leave the child out of it. Just 
the question of parents taking the part of the child when the children 
are wrong in school. 

Mr. Lourie. Yes, sir; I agree with you, and I think that the way 
we have to help the parent to stop doing what they are doing on this 
subject is to give the same kind of help to them on their children’s 
problems w hen they behave as they do. 

For instance, if a child has a physical problem, we have school 
nurses, and a school nurse goes to the home, talks to the parent and 
says: “Now, look, you have to do something different. You have 
to feed your child better, or you have to take ‘him to the doctor ; you 
have to give him this kind of medicine. This is what you have to do, 
or otherwise his body is not going to be well. He is sick.” 

Sometimes when a child is a problem in school and the teacher and 
the child are having some difficulty—and you said the parents come in 
after the teacher—I think that the school needs somebody to protect 
the teacher, somebody who understands about children and will stop 
that parent before they get to the teacher. “Look here, you have a 
problem with the child. I want to sit down and help ; you with him.” 

As you said before, somebody needs to help. They need to have 
some ‘body to help them. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They should sit down with the parents and call the 
parents’ attention to these little idiosyncrasies they have—— 

Mr. Lourie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Or something that might be cured. But, whoever 
it is, whether the probation officer, or whoever it may be, they can 
sit down and talk to the man and his wife, or the head of the family, 
whoever it might be, and get some — that way. 

Mr. Lourir. I agree with that, sir, 100 percent. More than half the 
counties in this country do not a ave probation officers, and the other 
half of the counties that have probation officers often do not have them 
as trained people who understand about these things. This is the 
kind of thing that 1 think we are after in this series of bills. I think 
we are after getting this kind of understanding probation officer and 
understanding school counselor into every school district in the United 
States. That is what I think is important. 
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Mr. Nicuouson. That is all. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Lourie. Your testimony 
has been very valuable and will be very helpful in the deliberations of 
the committee. We thank you for bringing it to us. 

Mr. Lourte. Thank you. I am very ppimncaatave. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Andrew J, 
Biemiller, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. 

We are very happy to have you, Mr. Biemiller, and we look forward 
LO your statement. 

Do the members of the committee have a COP of Mr. Biemtler’s 
statement ¢ 

You may proceed, Mr. Biemiller, in any manner that you see fit. 


TATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Bremitier. My name is Andrew .J. Biemiller. I am director 
ot the department of legisla ion of the American Federation of Labor 


and Congress of Industrial Organizations, and I am appeal ine here 
hy CO present that organizat on’s views on the pending bills relat- 
ing to juvenile delinquency eentai. 

Mr. Chairman, it is encour: fing to us that you, the chairman of this 


subeo mmittee. and the men hee of this subeommuittee have taken the 
lead in proposing legisiatiol offerme a constructive prog whi tor the 
solution of our erowihg problems of juvenile delinquency. 

As you know, the labor movement is constantly seeking a better life 
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ior the peop of America. bis] CP Hot OhLy Wn ahh ECONOMIC selse 
; 


Wea ilso seek to Ye to our people the realizatiol of basi hnunianh wd 


SK values, the fullillme of which meni ihievine the better 
th 19S O1 life in the broucdest sense, 

One of these goal ‘ perhaps the most hnnportant of them, Is to 
ceive to our children a tull and wholesome life, free of want. free of 
fear, free of all these factors in life which may restrict and hamper 
the individual in his personal development. 


Kor ome ot Americn Ss Ch ireh, we are fall uy short oft th ul voal. 


There IS already pl nly ot evidence, in testi ony presented to this 
committee by othe I itnesses, to show that the prob lem of lave le 
delinque hey js a STOV Ing one, 

Kach year for the last 7 consecutive years the incidence of juve 
nile delinquency. as indicated by referrals to juvenile courts, has 
continued to rise. It . said that about | child In DO, in the age group 
10 to va Was involved i such cases In the vear 19955. 

This is not the whole p! ‘ture. JT am sure that the members of this 
committee are aware of individual instan:es of juvenile delinquency 
that are never referred to the courts. Many Ve ithful oll naers are 
returned instead to the custody of then parents, especially when they 
come from privileged homes, 

This factor only serves to magnify the problem. It does not indi 
cate that these children make any better adjustment LO society than 
those who ap pear in court statistics. 

The situation today is reason enough for Federal concern in the 
prob lem of juvenile ( lelinquency control. But when we realize that 
the size of the 10 to 17 age group will be 50 percent greater in 1956 


than it was in 1955, the need become imperative. 
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Already we feel keenly the lack of understanding and knowledge 
about the youthful offender and his problems, the lack of trained 
personne] and facilities which are needed. We must act immediately 
to gain the understanding, to train the personnel, and to encourage 
the establishment of facilities for the care and treatment of delin- 
quents if we hope to Le able to cope with the problem in the future. 

1 wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that we believe that the programs 

envisioned in the bills are only a part of the necessary attack on 
juvenile delinquency. ‘There are many other aspects of govern- 
mental policy, Federal, State and local, that bear upon it. 
The 85th C ongress, for example, will have an opportunity to act 
on a program ot Federal aid to school construction. All too often, 
children tod: iv are forced te attend half-day sessions in school. The 
kids get half an edueation in class, and learn a lot they ought not 
to know the other half of the time on the street. Attendance checkup 
is an impossible problem because if an officer sees a bunch of teen- 
agers on the street in the morning, they tell him that they have school 
in the afternoon, and 1f they are seen at the movies in the afternoon 
the story is that they are in morning school. 

Again, the Congress will have a chance to extend the coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, raising income levels for some of the 
lowest-income families in the Nation. We may hope that if this is 
done, a few more mothers can stay home with their families instead 
of leaving the home to work, and that they will have more time and 
energy to supervise thvir youngsters’ activities and better understand 
their economical needs. 

A vedi and healthy economy is an essential basis for diminishing 
in importance many of the outward factors of delinquency and for 
enabling local and State agencies to concentrate on the social and emo- 
tional causes of delinquency which arise regardless of economic condi- 
tions. A sound ~ healthy economy is largely within the power of 
Congress to give us, through legislation encouraging better housing, 
better schools, be dian labor standards, 

To some extent, the Congress has already indicated an unwilling- 
ness to deal with juvenile delinquency on a broad front. Within the 
last few weeks a request to appropriate funds to establish a program 
for studying youth employment opportunities by the Department of 
Labor was disallowed for the second time. While we do not believe 
that any problems would be solved by putting children into the labor 
market at an — age—and we certainly would not agree to relax 
tion of ‘he child-labor laws—we do believe that a study which would 
show what employment opportunities are available for young people, 
as well as what score ations are necessary for such employment, 
would be useful in helping individual chil lren pre pare for part-time 
work after slush asks and full-time work when their edueation has 
been completed. Such information may be useful in providing j incen 
tives which would lead young people into constructive paths. 

We hope that legislative proposals of the kind re presented by the 
bills before this committee will receive more favorable consideration. 

Most of the major features of these bills are similar. Perhaps the 
most important substantive part of these bills is that section which 
provides grants to the States for strengthening and improving State 
and local programs for juvenile delinquency control. Too few com- 
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munities throughout this country have any integrated local program 
for dealing effectively with delinquency. Until they do, and until 
they are made aware of the kind of personnel and facilities that are 
needed, no real progress can be made. 

We believe that the contemplated grant program can and will 
encourage the planning and coordination that is necessary to meet 
this need. 

The provision for the use of funds for research and investigations 
is, of course, the key to successful control, given the personnel and 
facilities. The process of research is an essential ingredient to the 
success of any program intended to cure a social illness. 

We are especially pleased to note that the sponsors of these bills 
have provided for participation by private voluntary agencies. Our 
own AFL-CIO community services committees are an example of 
agencies familiar with delinquency problems. In many communities 
these agencies are the only instruments apart from the courts and the 
police which deal with delinquency. In these communities these pri- 
vate agencies may be the only groups with any basic knowledge of 
the extent of the problems in their areas. Consequently, they have 
much to contribute both in the planning and the execution of control 
programs. 

It is apparent from what we know now about the problems of juve 
nile de lin quency that any meaningful program for its control must in 
clude a much greater number of trained personnel. Less than half 
of the Nation’s counties have juvenile probation officers to work with 
celinquent youth, and the qualifications even of many of these may be 
iess than desirable. Less than half of our communities have a police 
ofiicer specially assigned to juveniles, and it may be safely assumed 
that some of these have no special qualifications. Some school districts 
which have made available positions for specially trained staff to 
cope with delinquencies arising in the school cannot find qualified per 
sonnel to fill the jobs. 

Thus, one of the major problems in planning a coordinated program 
will be to find ways to increase the availability of trained personnel. 


It is especially important that sufficient funds be made available to 
aid and encourage training substantially. 
Finally, we cone in supporting the grant program for demon- 


strations and saiiag so that the benefits of a coordinated and com- 
prehensive program may be studied by communities throughout the 
Nation. In this way, we may expect new ideas and services to be 
13" ad most easily and convincingly. 
ir. Chairman, while the foregoing remarks are intended to indicate 
our general support of several bills before this committee in the mat 
ters of intent and program, we believe that Hl. R. 652, introduced by 
Representative Edith Green, and the bills similar to it, introduced by 
Representatives Bennett, Roosevelt, Teller, Perkins, Chudolf, Zeleiko, 
and Addonizio, are preferable. The reason for our preference, and 
it. is a strong one, is that these bills will more adequately deal with this 
pressing problem because they authorize the appropriation of larger 
sums. 

Under the terms of the administration bill, 35 States would receive 
only $30,000 during the first year for strengthening and IMIProy ing 
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juvenile delinquency programs. With this $30,000, plus matching 


funds, these States are expected to— 

(1) Determine the needs of the State for strengthening and 
Impror ing State and local programs for control of juvenile de- 
linquency 

(2) Deve lop plans to meet these needs; 

3) Coordinate control programs and planning for strengthen- 
and improving them ; 
+) ‘Train personnel; 

(5) Conduct demonstrations of improved services for the loca- 
tion, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth; and 

(6) Conduct research and investigations for assessing the causes 
and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing 
programs, and for deve lopment of improved methods. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that is asking the States to do the 
impossible. These amounts contemplated in the administration bill 
considering current wage and salary levels, are clearly inadequate to 
support the kind of program the bill itself encompasses. In the second 
and subseque * years, the amounts would be larger for most of the 
States, but, we believe still far short of the amounts necessary to estab- 
lish a vital and workable program. 

The Green bill, on the other hand, authorizes appropriations which 
might be considered a minimum sum to get the program started. It 
authorizes more than twice as much as the administration bill for 
strengthening and improvement grants. The authorization for train- 
ing grants in H. R. 652 is far more realistic than the administration’s 
proposals. Whereas H. R. 652 authorizes $5 million for this purpose 
during the first year, H. R. 5539, the administration bill, and H. R. 
5696, introduced by Representative Elliott, would authorize only 
$500,000. Finally, the authorizations for demonstrations and studies 
are more adequate in H. R. 652 than in the administration counter- 
part. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem of juvenile delinquency is not one which 
has burst upon us suddenly and unexpectedly. It has been with us 
for many years, and it has been growing for many years. 

We must realize that the e ates and communities have not all of 
a sudden become wanting in programs, methods, and personnel for 
the control of juvenile at i The deficiencies existing today 
have existed in the past, and are becoming more acute simply because 
delinquency is rising rapidly. 

The problem which we seek to solve is not a new one which we 
may attack gently, hoping to be able to cope with it as it grows. The 
problem is here with us now, and we must exert every effort to make 
up for failure to deal with it in the past. We cannot be satisfied with 
less than enough. 

In recent weeks, we have seen some substantial cuts in the Federal 
budget made on the floor of the House. Many of these cuts were 
made indiscriminately, without due consideration to the programs 
which the appropriations were intended to finance. We hope that 
this budget-slashing spree will not affect adversely consideration of 
the Green bill. We cannot afford to spend Government funds reck- 
lessly, but we can afford even less to junk programs which are essential 
to the well-being of children and of the Nation. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we urge this committee to approve IT. R, 
652, as the minimum program which aaa Vederal Government should 
offer in this critical field, and we hope that it may be quickly enacted 
by this Congress. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very muc 
to ask you one question. ; 

And ] preface this question by saying this. [ think > | most 
important that all the efforts that are now being made in the field of 
the prevention, control, and diminution of juvenile ‘elit juency be 
continued. As I go about the country I find in places th urprise 


h, Mr. Biemiller. I would like 


me sometimes very excellent efforts, being made in this field, that I 
knew nothing about. and I certainly think that those efforts sh nuld 
be encouraged and not themselves diminished by virtue of any bill 
that we may pass. . . 

With that as a backgro es I would like to ask you this question: 
What is the AFL-CIO doing itself in this field, specifically, at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Bremitire. Well, the major part of our activitv, Mr. Chair 
man, is centered in our commun ity services comn ittee, We ] 


lave a 


national diy sien of the organization which is charged with making 
every possib] e effort to see to it that (a) on the ro he scene that 
we are tied in with the various programs underway. and (+) to 
encourage our local unions to participate fully with all local agencies 
both Government and private that are working in this area. 

Mr. Exutorr. Mr. Biemiller. vou do not make anv effort to do these 
things as a union 

Mr. Bremitirr. No, 

Mr. Exniorr. Separate from the community effort itself? 

Mr. Bremitier. No, sir. 

Mr. 1 LIOTT. I believe was there nota time mavboe 15 or ZO vears 
ago W h en vou might have proceede alone separat 1 ¢ 

Mr. Bremer. There may have been a few isolated examples 
Mr. Chairman, of that nature in years past. But our basic philosophy 
is th lat a member of a labor union is also a member of his community, 


‘ 


and we regard it as incumbent upon our membe1 to cooperate in 
community enterprises. And we have now and had for se eral years 
past, before the merger both the AFL and CIO were in this field, 
a full edged division that cloes nothing at all except tO channel 


constructive foe on the part ot oul leaders and members into com- 


munity social agencies and comparable groups. 
Mr. Exuiorr. aed vour units or your unions are encouraged and 
do support these community efforts with en h as wel] as Time and 


effort ? 

Mr. Bremiuuer. Precisely. 

In some areas, we are able, natu ally, to divert the peculiar skills 
of our building-trades men, for example, into the erection of build- 
ings for specific purposes. Many times you find that labor is donated 
as part of our contribution to these enterprises. We certainly have 
been participatin in practically every area I know in the united 
fund drives that | have become a rather common part of American 
life. There is generally labor re present: ation On those boards, and 


we trv to coordinate the fund-raising activities and urge our members 
{o participate in those community drives, both in terms of giving 


{ 


their time and in terms of @iving the ir cash. 
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Mr, Exx.iorr. Has the AFL-CIO or any of its component unions 
made any research or studies in this field that you know of? The rea- 
son I ask that question is that we are finding it pretty hard to get 
ooo in this field that you can pin down. We have lots of ideas, 
and we can see by what the figures show and we can see the tendencies 
of the figures that we have. But we do not have, at least I do not 
consider it yet to have been uncovered, really efficient figures in many 
of the fields of the operation of this juvenile- delinquency problem. 

Mr. Biremititer. May I ask your indulgence e, Mr. Chairman, while 
I communicate with Mr. Perless, who is head of our community- 
services division, and with the comparable people who head up sim- 
ilar work for our larger international unions, and get some of that 
material for you? 

Mr. Exasorr. If you can find something along these lines, or any- 
thing to expand on what you said, with reference to participation of 
your unions in this enterprise, without objection, the material you 
send us will be made a part of the record immediately following Mr. 
Biemiller’s statement and questioning of him. 

Mr. Biemitier. I will be very happy to do so, sir. 

Mrs. GREEN. First of all, may I say that [ am very pleased to find 
you coming to this committee to give testimony. I think that the 
AFL-CIO has again demonstrated its interest in social legislation 
and in raising the living standards of all the people in the ‘country, 
in the general well-being of all the children, in fact, of all the Ameri- 
can people. 

I know of your legislative experience, and I noticed your comments 
on the HEW budget. 

Would you care to contrast the ease with which legislation 
goes through Congress affecting children, juvenile de linquene: y, and 
so on, and the ease with which we put through legislation affecting 
animals or agricultural products, and so on? 

Mr. Bremitier. This has always been a source of great irritation 
to us; that it seems much easier to pass appropriations for other activ- 
ities than those affecting human beings. We, as you know, have for 
several years been urging, for example, a farflung program for Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, which I think, as I mentioned in 
here, has a direct bearing on the juvenile-delinquency problem as 
well as on the educational needs of our children. We also have been 
constantly urging that the Children’s Bureau be strengthened, but 
so far there has not been too much evidence that that is going to 
happen. We likewise have noted the difficulty we have had in im- 
proving the appropriations for the Office of Education to do some 
of the fundamental research to which the chairman has just been 
referring. 

One reason we do not have better data is that we have been much 
skimpier in fund-gathering data in re the needs of our schoolchil- 
dren than we have been in re the needs of farming or any other occu- 
pation in American life. I think this is a most reprehensible thing, 
and I am hopeful, as time goes on, Congress will recognize this fact 
and pay more attention to problems of children and human beings 
than they have in the past. 

Mrs. Green. I notice on the top of page 2 in your statement— 


that the size of the 10 to 17 age group will be 50 percent greater in 1965 than it 
Was in 1955, 
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You refer to the juvenile delinquents there, do you not? 

Mr. Bremiter. No. I am referring, first of all, simply to the size 
of the age er From the best data from the census, the 10 to 17 
age group will be 50 percent larger in approximately 10 years than 
it is today. 

Mrs. Green. The number of juvenile transgressors is increasing at 
a much faster rate—— 

Mr. Bremitier. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Green. Than the number in the 10 to 17 age group / 

Mr. Bremitier. That is correct. We simply seized upon that pe- 
riod on which there is available data from the census. We are assum- 
ing, the way you are in your statement now, that, unless we start 
crushing juvenile delinquency, first of all, just the increase in the 
number of children in that age group and with the unfortunate rise 
in the curve of delinquency itself, we will have a double problem, 
at least, on our hands within 7 or 8 years than what we have now. 

Mrs. Green. Are you aware of any research or study that has been 
made indicating that the law might be crashing head on with child- 
labor laws, juvenile-court laws, and the requirements of Army serv- 
ice? It seems to me there is an age group in our society with which 
this might be the case. 

Mr. Bremitzer. I am not familiar with any actual study. I do 
know that in New York State an effort is being made to make such 
a study at the moment. Whether there are any others or not, I could 
not tell you. I spoke last year on behalf of the AFL-CIO at the annual 
convention of secondary-school principals in New York State, and 
sat down and discussed the problem with them, and found that they 
had alre ~ady started a study through the State educational authorities 
of the nature of which you are speaking. That is the only one of 
which I personally have any knowledge at the moment. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think it would be true that a lot of youngsters 
in that age bracket, 16 to 20, will be caught in the draft conflict ? 

Mr. Bremiixer. I do not see there is any question about it. I see it 
peppery with my friends’ children being caught in that group. The 
interrelation of the draft to this problem has to be given considera- 
tion. I have not commented on it in our prepared statement. I do 
not feel competent to comment on the details. I recognize the prob- 
lem is there, as you state. It is one facet of the matter. 

Mrs. Green. One other question. I know you are familiar with the 
CCC during the depression years. I suppose this is unfair to ask 
you without any prior notice. Do you see any desirability of revitaliz- 
ing some program similar to the CCC for these youngsters? I am 
not thinking of making it a place to which they would be sentenced 
by a court, but a place for these kids who drop out of school, who are 
not vet ready for the Army, and who cannot get into the labor market. 
They could be doing constructive work and be taken off the street. 

Mr. Bremitier. I would not be prepared, just offhand, to comment 
on it. I will be glad to check into the matter with some of our people 
who I think have same competency if they have any opinions on it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Have you any figures on the platoon system in the 
schools in several States ? 
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Mr. Bremiuer. I testified on that matter before the Bailey sub- 
committee. I am now speaking from memory, and I will check it for 
you accurately, that there are roughly 21% million. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What is that ? 

Mr. Bremitter. That there are roughly 2144 million children that 
are affected by the platoon system. 'T he data is available and I could 
check it for you accurately. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield ? 

By platoon system do you mean double shift / 

Mr. Nicnotson. Yes. 

How many million are there altogether—70 million ¢ 

Mr. Bremitier. No; 32 million, if my memory serves me correctly. 

Mr. Nicuoxtson. Would you break that down by States or just 

Mr. Bremitier. We offered some breakdown by States in our testi 
mony before the Bailey subeommittee. I believe there was a break- 
down by States offered by Elma Borchur, of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, who testified after my appearance before the Bailey 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Nicuoison. The reason I asked you was because I do not think 
there is any in the district that I represent nor has there been at any 
time a double platoon system. 

Mr. Bremiuuer. I can get you the data and send it to you, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Nicnouson. That is all ri¢ht. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Warnweicut. Mr. Biemiller, it is nice (o see you again. 

Mr. Bremtuier. Thank you. 

Mr. Warnwreiecur. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion in which Mh ;. Green, Mr . W ain nigat, 
and Mr. Biemiller cliscussed Mrs. Green’s sugge stic 1 pe rtal nit wy TO 
CCC camps. ) 

Mr. VY AINWRIGHT. Back on the recorcl. 

Mr. Exniorr. We are back on the record. 

Mr. Warnwricur. [ have no further questions. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Bremttter. We appreciate the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have been very happy to have had you. 

Our next witness here is Mrs. Samuel Brown of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Ine. 

Mrs. Brown, do we have a statement from you? 

Mrs. Brown. I think you have a statement, Mr. Elhott. 

Mr. Exxtorr. We are very happy to have vou, Mrs. Brown, and you 
may proceed in any manner that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SAMUEL BROWN, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
BOARD; AND CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON SUBCOMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. Brown. Lam Mrs. Samuel Brown, a member of the national 
board and chairman of the Washington subcommittee of the national 
public affairs committee of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
Iam here to speak in support of legislation to provide aid to the 
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States to enable them to strengthen their programs for coping with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. Our testimony is the testimony 
of experience. One of the major functions of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, which was established in 1893 and which has over 
100,000 members in 240 communities throughout the country, is to 
establish and maintain welfare projects to help alleviate the social 
problems of the community. 

During the past few years, following the study of problems of 
children with special needs, an increasing number of these projects 
have been established for the purpose of preventing and controlling 
juvenile delinquency. Another service which the local sections of the 
National Council of Jewish Women offer to their communities is that 
of helping to find out the facts and to educate the community to the 
need for action. Because we are so concerned about juvenile delin- 
quency and so anxious to lend our support to the passage of needed 
Federal legislation we asked our sections to conduct a study of their 
local situation. We were anxious that in testifying before this com- 
mittee we would have the backing of the experience and strength of 
our membership. At our biennial convention held in Washington, 
D. C., March 17 through 21 of this year, the delegates adopted a state- 
ment which said in part: 

Juvenile delinquency is a national problem. We must all face it together by 
expressing our willingness to have the Federal Government appropriate funds 
to the States to develop programs that will meet their own particular needs. 

The complete text of the statement is included in this testimony. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Just a minute, Mrs. Brown. You say: 

The complete text of the statement is included in this testimony. 

Where is it now ? 

Mrs. Brown. That is starting at the bottom of page 6 and it con- 
cludes at the top of page 7 and, if you will permit me, I would like 
to read it at the end of my statement. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Brown. We have reviewed the bills before your committee 
and it is our considered judgment that any bill reported by your 
subcommittee, if it is to be of real assistance to the States, should pro- 
vide for an adequate amount of funds; be for a period long enough to 
permit the development of effective projects; and provide for coordina- 
tion and effective administration. 

This position is amply reinforced by the findings of our study which 
indicate that police officers, judges, and social workers believe that in 
order to strengthen the attack on juvenile delinquency, the communi- 
ties would need: 

More trained personnel, such as probation officers and police; 

More and better supervised recreation facilities; 

Improved detention facilities and services and more adequate 
correctional institutions; 

Better guidance and family counseling services; 

Less crowded schools and improved school services ; 

Job opportunities which have some future prospects for teen- 
agers; and 

“Clean up the slums.” 

We do not expect the Federal Government to meet all the needs of 
communities, but the legislation before you will provide assistance for 
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better trained personnel ; much needed research ; coordination on a con- 
tinuing basis of juvenile delinquency control programs; and other 
nee led serv ic es. 

That this aid is needed countrywide is fully demonstrated in the 
responses to our questionnaire. 'T hese replies came from over 50 com- 
munities ranging in size from New York to Greensboro, N. C.; in 
distance from Los Angeles, Calif., and Portland, Oreg., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Boston, Mass.; from Fort Worth, Tex., to Cleveland, 
Ohio; and as different in population as Richmond, Va., and Lake- 
wood, N. J 

The information which we have is based on interviews with the 
people in the community who are most directly concerned with the 
problem of juvenile de ‘linquency, the police officers, the judges of the 
courts which handle juvenile delinquency cases and the social agency 
staffs whose services are offered to the young offenders and their 
families. 

May I take the liberty of submitting a copy of the questionnaire for 
the record and giving you copies now for your examination? And that, 
sir, is also attached to the back of the statement which you have. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Without objection, the copy of the questionnaire will 
be made a part of the record following the testimony of Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown. Thank you. 

The first conclusion of our study is that juvenile delinquency is on 
the increase. In presenting the figures, the police officer frequently 
offer explanations, such as “The increase is attributable to the rise m 
the population” or “Complaints have inicreased but more cases have 
been dismissed” or “We have changed our way of reporting so the 
increase looks gienter than it really is.” The fact remains, however, 
that overall, the number of juvenile offenders in 1956 was greater than 
in 1955 or any year before. 

Although it is evident that States and SS are making 
great efforts to deal with growing problems, facilities are far from 
adequate. One of the greatest lacks is in trained personnel. Most 
police departments are trying to give some kind of inservice training 
to their officers who dea) with juvenile offenders. Only in the largest 
cities, however, are specially trained people hired for this work. 
From the descriptions given our inquirers it would appear that this 
training is limited both in time and content. In a number of cases 
the answer was “They are trained mainly by experience.” In one 
city, where 3,800 juvenile offenders were handled by the police in 
1956, there were no specially tr: ained polic e officers. 

There is universal difficulty in securing the services of adequately 
trained probation officers. It has peen estimated that, throughout 
the country, there are some 5,000 jobs which remain unfilled because 
of the fact that trained personnel is not available. One probation 
officer points out that it is not only a problem of low salaries, but also 
of lack of prestige of the job. THe believes that many men prefer 
to take jobs at lower salaries in private agencies because of the 
higher status. In addition, in m: iny cases, the prob: ition officer serves 
at the pleasure of the judge and has no job security. A program of 
se holarships to encourage soc ial work stude nts to train to be proba- 
tion workers was suggested as one approach. 
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One of the most interesting observations to be made on the basis 
of the responses is the difference in emphasis which the police, court, 
and social work groups placed on what needs to be done. 

In a substantial number of communities, the police seemed to feel 
that they had to apologize for the fact that there was any juvenile 
delinquency in the community. In many instances the statistics 
they submitted were broken down for residents and nonresidents 
and the point was made that it was “the kids from outside who made 
the trouble.” 

In a few cases, the police declined to reveal any figures claiming 
that they were confidential. Most of the police olticers ques stioned 
had a tendency to assess blame and to charge that failure of family 
responsibility was the greatest cause of juvenile delinquency. in 
many cases they saw the answer in stronger punishment, in making 
parents legally responosible, in better patrolling of trouble spots. 

This is not to say that they did not recognize the broader nature of 
the problem, but since they saw their main job as apprehension, 
their responses were mainly directed to the ways in which the num- 
ber of delinquent acts coul | be cut down. 

At the other end, the social age hey worker and probation ollicers 
stressed preventive services and rehabilitation. It was emphasized 
that a proportionately larger number of juvenile delinquents come 
from broken homes or are neglected children. The need for working 
with the total family group Was stresst l. The import: nee of early 
detection was also emphasized. One interesting point was made in 
the suggestion that more attention be paid to S-to-10 vear-old children 
since this was the age when delinquency patterns were likely to be- 
come established and where proper handling might prevent later 
trouble 

The responses from the judges who dealt with juvenile offenders 
indicated that they saw many different needs that have to be met in 
controlling juvenile delinquency. While many emphasized parental 
RMU others placed their stress on the need for more ade- 
quate court facilities and properly trained probation officers. One 
judge in a good-sized western city said: 

The juvenile court is a corrective agency. We can accept only those children 
who are delinquent, dependent, or neglected. Seventy-eight percent of referrals 
are first offenders. Out of the 22 perent, most of them can be rehabilitated if 
we had sufficient trained staff members to supervise them. We are cooperating 
with other agencies to make the handling of children more effective. 


The differing approaches to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
emphasize the importance of the frequently repeated statement that 
there needs to be greater cooperation among all the groups working on 
the problem. It was startling to find how often this plea was made 
aud in how few communities there were any mechanisms established 
for this cooperation. 

There was also constant stress on the importance of greater public 
understanding of the nature of the problem. Many respondents em- 
phasized that juvenile delinquency is not an isolated act of a bad 
boy but the result of a complex series of causes. The stress on the 

eed for parents to teach responsibility and to strengthen their rela- 
tions with their children ran through almost all the 2 responses. In 
this connection, there was a warning the delinquency was on the in- 
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crease among children from middle-class homes who receive every 
educational and social advantage. 

As a voluntary organization with a strong sense of community re- 
sponsibility, the National Council of Jewish Women recognizes that 
much activity in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency y 

can be carried out by voluntary organizations such as ours. We have 
already done a great deal along these lines and I have here samples of 
the kinds of projects and activities we have engaged in, which 1 would 
like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Exniorr. Without objection they will be made a part of the 
record. 

Mrs. Brown. There is, however, a limit to what we can do on a 
voluntary basis. The communities need not only the funds the legis- 
lation before you will provide, but the added impetus that can be given 
to juvenile- delinquenc: y control through action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There are, of course, some States which have taken considerable 
action on their own initiative. For the most part, they are the 
wealthier States which generally lead in social progress and where 
the problem isthe oreatest. 

Incidentally, one of the significant observations to be made about 
our study is that there seems no point at which one can say that the 
peak of the incidence of juvenile delinquency appears to have been 
reached. 

Where additional funds and services, on a State or local basis, have 
been provided, they have been used simply to catch up with the prob- 
lem. Nowhere did any of the authorities questioned have any security 
about being ahead of the game. 

One instance of the alacrity with which communities accept services 
when they are offered is the fact that 32 towns in Massachusetts re 
quested school adjustment counselors, paid by the State and appointed 
by the youth board during the first year after the State law was 

adop ted, 

We believe that our findings all tend to support the view that a 
eater effort toward juvenile- delinquency prevention is needed now, 
Certainly, there can be no serious opposition to these proposals. 
Unfortunately, however, public lethargy and the pressure for re 
ducing Government spending tend to impede j prompt action. The 800 
delegates who were present at our biennial convention stated clearly 
and definitely their firm belief in the need for action now. 

And if I may, sir, | would like to read this statement that was 
adopted by our delegates at our convention. 

Mr. Kuniorr, Y ou certainly may. 

Mrs. Brown (reading) 


i 
oO} 


The current demands for curtailing Government spending have us worried. 
Of course, we are concerned about inflation since we Know better than anyone 
else how little a dollar will buy today We are also well aware of how taxes 
eut into our family income. But we feel strongly that we must not economize 
for our own benefit todey if this means that our children will be deprived of 
any part of the good life to which they are entitled. 

it is utterly menningless to measure the validity of such programs solely by 
the standard of how much they cost. It is much like equating the cost of a polio 
shot with the cost of a new hat. 

The direct financial costs of juvenile delinquency run into the billions every 
vear. The human costs to the children, their parents, and to us, their neighbors, 
are immeasurable. 
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Juvenile delinquency is a national problem. We must all face it together by 
expressing our willingness to have the Federal Government appropriate funds 
to the States to develop programs that will meet their own particular needs. 

When we say we are willing to pay the cost—estimated at from $5 million to 
$10 million a year—we do so not as softheaded do-gooders, but as selfish parents. 
We do not want to pass on to our children the growing costs of a rising juvenile 
delinquency. Wedo not want our children to grow up in a society where violence 
and irresponsibility are increasing. 

We call upon the Senate and House to hold hearings on juvenile-delinquency 
legislation without delay. We urge the immediate passage of Federal legislation 
which will provide funds to enable every State and community in the country 
to step up its programs to combat juvenile delinquency. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown, I believe we want to ask you some questions. 

Mrs. Brown. I am sorry. I did not realize that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I was trying to get in my mind—you have said you 
want the supplementary statement on activities of National Council 
of Jewish Women sections in the field of juvenile delinquency for 
submission to the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor—if you want that and the ques- 
tionnaire on juvenile delinquency to fall in the record at this point / 

Mrs. Brown. Yes; I would like to. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. As part of your statement ? 


Mrs. Brown. Yes: I would like to have that as part of my statement. 
(The information is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WoMEN SECTIONS IN THE FIELD OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Council sections throughout the country are engaged in a variety of voluntee: 
activities involving the youth of their community, Among these activities are: 
1. Suveys of community needs, forums and study groups. 
2. Projects aimed at assisting the average teen-ager and helping him and 
his community to maintain a healthy atmosphere in which he can mature 
successfully. 
Those designed to aid youngsters whose behavior has brought them to 
the attention of official social or law-enforcement agencies. 
4. Those aimed at the special needs of young people who suffer from 
mental, emotional, or physical disabilities. 


SURVEYS, FORUMS, AND STUDY GROUPS 


In an effort to find out if sufficient recreational facilities were available for 
the 11- to 13-year- mis group, One council section under took a communitywide 
survey last spring. A dozen volunteers conferred with school officials, church 
leaders, youth groups, and members of the recreational commissions of the 
three towns from which the section draws membership. The section also 
utilized the results of a similar survey conducted by the local League of Women 
Voters, based on a questionnaire which the teen-agers themselves filled out. 
This preliminary factfinding paid off with some interesting results: The 11- 
to 13-year-olds had ample facilities for recreation, but the 
definitely wanted some increased recreational opportunities, including sports 
facilities. The youngsters were particularly anxious to have places for swim- 
ming, ice skating, and tennis. The section sent letters to the recreational com 
missions of the three towns involved, urging the establishment of such centers 
and offering their help and cooperation in this work. Since 95 percent of the 
teen-agers filling out the questionnaire had asked for a social center where they 
could meet, the section is launching a new community services project: A 
communitywide teen-age club, sponsored jointly with the local Jewish com 
munity center. Volunteers are serving both on the planning committee, 
up the club, and as assistant leaders, to work with the 
director who will plan, guide, and supervise the program. 

One section, which in 1955 ran a study group on children with special needs and 
on juvenile delinquency, was asked by the superintendent of the local psychiatric 
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hospital to help the hospital this year in making a survey of 500 juvenile delin- 
quents. From 60 to 70 volunteers are needed for this work and will be trained 
and supervised by the professional staff at the hospital to cull the records and 
even to do some interviewing of parents and teen-agers. The hospital plans to 
use the results of the survey to decide what action should be taken to help 
prevent juvenile delinquency in the city. The project is assured of a prompt 
followthrough, because an anonymous donor has offered a million dollars to 
implement whatever action the hospital feels should be taken. 

In November 1955, another section conducted an institute on programing for 
youth in the county. This institute was the final product of months of intensive 
work by volunteers who scoured the countryside to gather information and 
enlist the cooperation of a cross section of citizens concerned with the future 
of the vouth of their community. The program included addresses by officials 
of State and local agencies and civic leaders most interested in this work; 8 
workshops conducted by businessmen and religious leaders, all discussing the 
3 areas of youth services: treatment, recreation, and protective services. The 
whole tone of the conference was kept on a positive note, and to the final sum- 
maries of the workshop discussions were added a listing of suggestions and 
ial problems that had arisen in the course of the workshops. This year, in 
its training course for volunteers, the section is putting the accent on work 
with youth. Field trips in to the community have included, for example, a visit 
to the county juvenile center, a temporary detention home for juvenile offenders. 
Volunteers were addressed by the director of the center, and also met a few of 
the youngsters residing there, who described their personal backgrounds and 
their current life at the center. 


speci 





GENERAL TEEN-AGE PROJECTS 


Sections throughout the country are busy providing increased recreational 
facilities for teen-agers; sponsoring clubs, running youth centers, leading Girl 
Scout troops, supplying athletic equipment and supervised sports programs. 

Teen-agers aren’s always just looking for amusement; many of them want 
part-time or summer employment, and sections are doing a valuable job here, too. 
Section volunteers in one city worked together with their local Jewish vocational 
service office to line up summer jobs for students last year. Another section 
has joined with interested PTA leaders and the cochairmen of the loval 
volunteer bureau, in which the section is an active participant, to form a com- 
for securing jobs for teen-agers. The committee is now seeking com- 
munity council sponsorship, in the hope that placements can be channeled 
through one of the existing community agencies. Recognizing that teen-agers 
have much to contribute to their neighborhoods, the same volunteer bureau has 
its subcommittee for youth groups conducting a survey to determine the poten- 
tin] volunteers among the teen-agers in the community. 

Knceouraging teen-agers to develop their special talents is another job that 
several sections are doing. For the past 10 vears, 1 section has sponsored an 
oratorical contest in the local junior high schools. This is a project that has 
captured the imagination and won the support of teen-agers and their teachers. 
For one thing, while there were many community-sponsored contests for the 
senior high-school students, no civie group had previously displayed such interest 
in the younger students. The students at all three junior high schools partici 
pate, and writing the essays for the contest has become part of the curriculum 
of their English classes. English teachers cooperate with the section volunteers 
in organizing the contest, and the results are widely publicized in the community 
where this annual event has become a tradition, Another section sponsored a 
poster contest for high-school art students which also won wide community 
recognition and support. The posters were on the subject of getting out the 
vote, and the contest, therefore, had special meaning as a community service 
which reached into several areas of civic interest. 


mittee 


COUNCIL PROJECTS FOR CHILDREN IN TROUBLE 


Council volunteers in one city work in the local juvenile detention home. 
(initially they served as aids to the probation officer assigned to the juvenile 
court and carried on extensive research studies for the court. The research 
consisted of compiling and analyzing material which indicated the areas of the 
city where particular offenses are most prevalent, the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency according to age, sex, and district, and the types of children who 
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seemed to have benefited most from their stay at the detention home. The 
results of this stnudy were used by the chief probation officer of the State 
juvenile court in a presentation he made in Washington. The work of the 
volunteers demonstrated the need for additional staff, and several professional 
probation officers have been appointed.) The volunteers’ work at the home 
includes taking children on weekly outings, running social clubs, holding fre- 
quent parties, conducting arts and crafts classes, establishing and maintaining 
a library at the home, and doing clerical work. The section has given the home 
a television set and cheered up the physical surroundings by redecorating 
many of the rooms, painting murals in the dining room, and, in general, making 
this home as homelike as possible. 

One council section introduced an extensive program of arts, crafts, and 
social activities in the local home for delinquent and dependent children. The 
home, like so many public institutions, is short on funds, and cannot provide 
guidance for any but the very basis needs of the 100 or so children residing 
there. Council’s project supplements the existing basic program by filling some 
of the surplus time that used to hang heavily on the youngsters’ hands. Section 
volunteers run five different handicraft classes geared to meet the interests 
and abilities of children in different age ranges, parties and social events 
for all the children, plus regular evening programs for the teen-age residents, 

Among the most popular innovations that section members have made at the 
home is getting the older boys involved in doing something for the benefit of 
other children. In their crafts group, these boys have assisted the local firemen 
in mending and painting toys that were distributed by the firemen to needy 
children. The boys are also engaged in making up jigsaw puzzles and similar 
items for the use of nursery-school children. The younger children make deco- 
rations for seasonal parties and gifts for parents and friends, a cherished 
opportunity for these children to give and show their affection tangibly. For 
the older girls, council volunteers arranged to have a teacher at the local 
modeling school run a charm course. The husbands of council volunteers are 
at the home several nights a week, running sports sessions, showing special 
films, teaching carpentry, and assembling motors. 

As an outgrowth of a panel discussion forum run by one section last Novem- 
ber, a citywide steering committee has been organized, consisting of represen- 
tatives from every major religious, civic, and community organization. The 
committe, chaired by a council volunteer, is undertaking a pilot study in a 
selected school. It is designed to show whether there are certain behavior 
patterns that distinguish the teen-age delinquent while he is still of elementary- 
school age, and if this information can be used to facilitate the adjustment of 
students prior to their entrance into junior high. The source materials for 
this study are the record oft he local elementary schools, which will be reviewed 
by professional guidance teachers. At the conclusion of this study, the com- 
mittee will analyze the results, and hopes to suggest various measures which 
will help the predelinquent child. Service activities are to be established for 
junior high-school students and the possible areas are part-time employment, 
recreation, and the securing of additional trainind personnel. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WomMeEN, INc., NEw York, N. Y. 


Congressional hearings are expected early in 1957 on proposed legislation to 
authorize the appropriation of Federal funds for programs to combat juvenile 
delinquency. In order that National Council of Jewish Women may testify 
most effectively, we are anxious to include the experience of the communities 
in which there are council sections—as well as the experience of sections 
themselves. 

This questionnaire is designed to help you get this information easily and 
quickly. Please try to return your answers to the national office by March 1. 

In order to secure the answers to the questionnaire, it will be necessary to 
go to only a few sources: The police, the courts and community agencies. The 
questions to be answered at each of these sources have been separated for your 
convenience—possibly for assignment to different members. 

We are also interested in the following overall information: 

1. What is your city doing to study the problem of juvenile delinquency and 
to bring forward recommendations on how to deal with it? 
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2. Is there any official agency established for this purpose? 
3. Has your section dune anything within the past year through programs, 
study groups, social action, or projects to meet the problems of juvenile 
delinquency ? 

THE POLICE 


The person to talk to is the chief of police himself because what is wanted 
is an overall view of the problem. If, in large cities, he is not available, then the 
highest departmental officer in charge of these matters should be seen. Follow- 
ing is the specific information needed : 

1. Are there any police specially assigned to handle problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and juvenile offenders? 

2. Are they specially trained? 

8. What is their training? 

4. Are there special facilities and projects which have been developed for the 
purpose of preventing juvenile delinquency? 

5. During the past year, how many youngsters have been “booked” by the 
police? 

6. Why were they picked up? 

7. What was done with them? 
8. How do these figures compare with the past few years? 

9. What do you think our community should do to meet the propiems 01 
juvenile delinquency more effectively? 

10. What contribution can your own agency make? 


THE COURTS 


The person to talk to is the juvenile court judge or the judge assigned to 
handling juvenile offenders. If you cannot reach him directly, the county clerk 
usually can help you. The specific information needed is the following: 

1. Is there a juvenile court judge? 

2. Are there specially trained probation officers? 

38. What type of detention facilities are there? 

4. What services are available to those detained? 

5. What is the age range for juvenile offenders? 
6. How many juveniles appeared before the court last year? 
7. From where were they referred ? 

8 How were their cases disposed of ? 

9. What do you think our community should do to meet the problems of 
juvenile delinquency more effectively? 

10. What contribution can your own agency make? 

COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

The most likely central source of information is the Council of Social Agen- 
cies or whatever coordinating group for social agencies, public and private, 
there is in your community. The information needed here is: 

1. What are the special facilities and projects which have been developed 
specifically for the purpose of preventing juvenile delinquency? Please note 
that we are not interested in all special facilities for children, but only those 
primarily created for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

2. What do you think our community should do to meet the problems of 
juvenile delinquency more effectively ? 

3. What contribution can your own agency make? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the headquarters of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Inc., at 1 West 47th Street in New York? 

Mr. Brown. That is right; in New York. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. Did you say you had 240 branches throughout the 
country ‘ 

Mrs. Brown. We have what we call sections, There are 240 sec- 
tions throughout the country. 

Mr. Exniorr. Are those sections or is the national organization do- 
ing anything specifically in this field today and, if so, what are some 
of the things that you are doing? 
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Mrs. Brown. Well, the survey that was the basis for this statement 
was carried on by our local sections throughout the country. Of 
course, this was a question of the interested citizen meeting face to 
face his responsible official and asking these pertinent questions that 
are listed here in this questionnaire. I think in that way it was quite 
valuable. 

We do carry on projects in the field of welfare for children all over 
the country and those we have listed in these few sheets that I am 
submitting for the record. 

Mr. Evurorr. Name me 1 or 2 of them, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown. We have projects that have to do with the mental 
iealth of children. We have settlement houses that serve an area 
in a community where children can go after school for recreation, 
And there are hospital projects. There are school projects, many 
different kinds that are carried on by our individual sections 
throughout the country. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. I think I had the privilege of visiting one of the 
settlement houses that you backed here in Washineton, is that right ? 
Was it not Barney House ? 

Mrs. Brown. No. It is called the Juanita K. Nye Council. 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mrs. Brown. It is a settlement carried on by the Washington sec- 
tion. It serves the southwest area and has been doing a job there 
for many, many years. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you feel that this problem is of great enough 
porportions now that we must do something about it ? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes; we feel that this must be a combined effort of 
local groups, volunteer groups, and the Federal Government in order 
to accomplish what has to be done at this point. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. | : think it is very important, Mrs. Brown, that we 
handle it in such a w: Ly that we cert: ainly do not d: ampen the ardor of 
the local groups, people like yourself, who are working diligently 
day and night doing something in this field. 

Mrs. Brown. I agree, and I do not think it would. I think it 
would even give them a greater impetus to go forward and work even 
harder on the problem that they see. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think it was Abe Lincoln who said that the Gov- 
ernment ought to do for folks what they cannot do for themselves. 

Mrs. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Exssorr. That is paraphrasing it very broadly. 

But I can see how the Federal Goverm ent as a coordinating 
agency for the States and the local communities so that we can swap 
the information developed in one community and one group, such 
as yours, with all the others throughout America, to stimulate the 
training of personnel that are so badly needed, carrying on basic re- 
search, and that sort of thing, might serve a very great purpose. 

Mrs. Brown. I agree with that. I think that it would be of utmost 
importance at this time. 

Mr. Exurorr. I gather from your statement that you are not so 
much concerned about the specifics of a bill that we might report 
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here as you are that we get on with the job of getting something 
started; is that it? 

Mrs. Brown. We are in favor of the principle, and, as a matter of 
fact, I have been informed that at a meeting on Friday of our na- 
tional public affairs committee they did vote to endorse H. R. 652, 
Mrs. Green’s bill. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mrs. Green’s bill ? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Do you think of the bills before the committee that 
the Green bill will do most toward getting the job started ¢ 

Mrs. Brown. Well, we feel that 

Mr. Exniorr. That needs to be done on the Federal level ¢ 

Mrs. Brown. We feel that the amount of money and the time in 
Mrs. Green’s bill is more realistic for the job that has to be done. 

Mr. " Lior. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN. First of all, may I commend you for a very, very 
fine st: itement and then commend your organization for the job that 
it is doing In so many parts of the coun itry in meeting the problem 
On a day to lay basis. 

| night also sav I was most delighted to see your statement on 
page 6 in regard to the cost. We are getting dozens and dozens of 
letters every day advising us to just cut the budget, with no selectiy 
It at all. Itisa 


ne it Is il prol eC} 


pleasure tO find an ore@anization such as VOurs say 
il that needs to be cle me, we recognize i wil 1 COSI 
money, and we abe willing to pay tor th iL Cosi 

I also like your statement: 

It is utterly meaningless to measure the validity of such programs solely by 
the standard of how much they cost. It is much like equating the cost of a 
polio shot with the cost of a new hat. 


I, personally, Mr. Chairman, am going to pul this in the reco 


Wiile we are in tlis economy drive, 1 think mavbe we have to put o1 
the brakes a little bit and hind out the value as well as the cost on 


yne of these Programs. 
Nii Brow Ne We fee] tha Vi ay. of Course, And I would | ik etosay, 
Mrs. Gavreen, that I think that the statement that you made to us al 


our convention was Very significant along that line, when you spoke 
about our school program and about juvenile delinquency. It was 
quite an in > tant event in our convention. 

Mis. Green. If you remember, I differed with you in only one way. 
You were not sp aking “as selfish parents, 

Mrs. Brown. Yes; you did. 

Mrs. Green. If that were the case we could cut. But you were 
Yr as wise citizens interested in the welfare of their children. 
Mis. Brown. Y I remember that very distinctly. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts ? 

Mi. Ni TFOLSON, No questions. 

Mr. Exvniorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuniorr. T understand that perhaps you wanted to get away 
12 o'clock and we are very happy that we could finish by that time. 
Usually we run over. We vo over past 12. 

Mrs. Brown. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Now, for tomorrow, we will meet again in room 445, 
and our witnesses are Dr. Ellen Winston, president, American Public 
Welfare Association; Mr. Horace J. Culbertson, Lewiston, Pa., chair- 
man of the subcommittee on treatment and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency of the Governor’s committee on children and youth; Mr. 
Roy McLaughlin, Connecticut School for Boys, Meriden, Conn.; and 
Mrs. Radue, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Now, let me say to the ‘people who desire to testify and to those 
people who are in touch with the folks who desire to testify that it 
would be most, most helpful to this subcommittee if we could get 
statements 2 or 3 days In advance and particularly if we could have 
them 5 days it would be very, very helpful. I myself would like to 
have a chance to look over them so that I could proceed to think about 
some questions that would be pertinent for the witnesses to answer. 

So let us say to our proposed witnesses, and this, Madam Clerk, 
to you particularly, when you talk to them, urge them to get statements 
as soon as they can. 

Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the hearing recessed until 10 o’clock 
a. m., Wednesday, April 10, 1957.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Nicholson, and McGovern. 

Staff member present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exsaorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

First, I have for the record for insertion following today’s testi- 
mony of today’s witness, following, as a matter of fact, any questions 
which may be asked the last of tod: ay’s witnesses a statement by Curtis 
Gatlin, for the National Child Labor Committee together with a 
letter from Mr. Gatlin addressed to me under date of April 5, 1957. I 
think it ought to be said that Mr. Gatlin came here from New York 
to testify on April 4, but we had more witnesses that day than we 
could hear, so we did not get to hear Mr. Gatlin, and he was to come 
back at a later date but he has decided that he will not be able to 
return and has sent his statement together with the letter which I 
mentioned which will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter and statement referred to follows:) 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. Cart E..iors, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am sorry that it will be impossible for me to return to Washing- 
ton next week to testify before your Subcommittee on Special Education. 

Inasmuch as I was unable to give my statement yesterday for National Child 
Labor Committee, I would be grateful if you would accept it as prepared and 
hand it to your secretary, Miss Allen, for inclusion in the record of the day’s 
proceedings. (I submitted about 35 copies to Miss Allen before leaving the 
committee room yesterday. ) 

Cordially, 
Curtis GATLIN, Field Service. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS GATLIN FOR NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The National Child Labor Committee appreciates the opportunity to appear 
before this Subcommittee on Special Education in order to make a statement of 
our views of the two bills, H. R. 652 and H. R. 5539, upon which these hearings 
are being held. 

Throughout our more than 50 years of service to the children and youth in 
our country, the committee has been propelled by a strong, positive desire to 
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improve community and governmental services which can so strongly affect their 


lives. We share with responsible citizens and organizations in America today 
a deep concern for the widespread evidence of juvenile delinquency in our land, 


of the hurtful, distressing, and costly effects of the antisocial behavior of 


numerous disturbed youth. Ours is a concern, not only for the hapless con 

munities and families who are victims of the destructive tendencies of these 
youthful offenders, but also for the unfortunate plight of these self-same youth 
gone astray. We are eager to express our aproval and to lend our support to all 
wholesome, sound measures which are undertaken to strengthen State and local 
programs for the diminution of juvenile delinquency. 

After a careful study of these two bills, and aware of their essential similarity, 
National Child Labor Committee heartily endorses the concepts upon which they 
are drawn and presented to the 85th Congress. We agree that while it is com 
monly conceded that the major factors which occasion youth delinquent behavior 
are basically related to conditions of the home and the community, it is appre 


priate that the Federal Government provide such leadership as is possible 
stimulating home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should un 
take such measures as the neighborhoods, Communities, and States cannot 


initiate or support by themselves, measures which will be effective in altering 


those conditions that occasion juvenile delinquency. For this reason we are 
in positive agreement with the aims and scope of the pending legislative bills 
and would urge the Congress to give serious consideration to the enactment of 
such legislation. 

n contemplating the many, diverse areas of study and experimentation 
which State and local groups may work in seeking to understand the causes of 
and to find remedies for juvenile delinquency, we recognize the very real limita 
tion of financial resources and trained personnel which are often faced I 
creative, experimental urge and humanitarian concern to be dissipated by a lack 
of funds is at once both lamentable and deplorable in a land of such immeasura 
ble wealth as ours. This need not be. 


In Supporting the passage of a bill such as those 


ider consideratio y this 


subcommittee, National Child Labor Committee desires to st1 


single potential service of tremendous value which such a proposed act of ¢ 


i 


gress would make available to the youth of America We recognize the des 
bility of suitable satisfying work experience for young peop ieed oul to thei 
development into responsible adulthood. We appreciate the fact that fo ne 
youngster such experience may be a deterrent to antisocial « | 2 
influer in an otherwise unsteady life, a successful step in his progr toward 
maiurity. Yet, it is to be recognized that for vet another child, his job ma 
In tributing factor— even a decisive e—-in his « t i mtisocial bel 
It is important that part-time employment of youth be provide md S 
which do not jeopardize their health, nor interfere with their sch 
deprive them of opportunities for family-togetherness, leisure time, and recreatiol 
The vouthful worker needs to be under good supervision and in a wholesome 
environment We believe that the public schools are generally well qualified 
direct the parti-time work experiences of school-age youth, and can be encouraged 


by positive community support to develop curricula of such dive 


more nearly meet the needs of all types of young people We are convinced by 
evidence already available to us that sound curriculum modifications, coupled 
with increased pupil-guidance services, have greatly increased the holding nowe 
of certain schools, and would encourage much more widespread exploration of 
these avenues aS means toward prevention and control of delinquent tendencies 
in certain of our youth. Studies and demonstrations along these lines would 
be consonant with the expressed intent of the bills we are now considering Our 


schools need not only the rei 





forcement of trained personnel and expanded 
facilities, but also the reinforcement of responsible, intelligent, and resourceful 
local citizens, who can work directly with the schools in encouraging satisfying 
educational work opportunities for youth. The scope of these legislitive measure 
now pending is adequate to offer a tremendous boost to our communities and thei 
schools in these efforts. 

In seeking to increase the holding power of our schools in order to t | 
effectively for longer periods of time more and more vouth, we need te fa Wt 
to the reality of statisties—that 48 percent of the Nation's children droy 
of school before graduation, the largest percentage of them quitting se ov 
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soon as they become of legal age to do so. This means simply that at any time 
we find a sizable army of 16- and 17-year olds, neither in school nor employed, 
and further, that far too great a part of these youngsters are not only unem- 
ployed, but unemployable. Communities need to give serious attention to finding 
ways to upgrade, as it were, such boys and girls, to a level of ability at which 
they can find a working place in their society, and, at the same time, be drawn 
out of the stream of drifters, whose undirected drifting may eventuate in delin- 
quency. Ve believe that this situation of many of our youth is a Clear-cut 
indication of need, and an area in which effective exploration and experimenta- 
tion can yield measurable, tangible results. We see this as another definite 
point of application of sound Federal investments into the well-being of the 
thousands of communities and millions of youth who make up these United States. 


Mr. Exsaorr. Also to be made a part of the record is a letter from 
W. Stanley Good, chairman, juvenile protection, of the Nebraska Con- 
cress of Parents and Teachers, from its State office at 720 South 22d 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

This letter, under date of March 29, 1957, was addressed to Hon. Phil 
Weaver, a Member of Congress, and it contains information that I felt 
would be of interest and value to the committee. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NEBRASKA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Lincoln, Nebr., March 29, 1957. 
Re H. R. 55389, S. 1455. 
Hon. PHIL WEAVER, 
Hlouse of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WeAverR: The urgent need for planning for more adequate services to 
children and youth involved in delinquent behavior was evidenced by our Ne- 
braska Congress of Parents and Teachers going on record at the 1956 annual 
convention to support legislation that: (1) would provide for the establishment 
of a statewide probation and parole system, (2) would create a separate juvenile 
court with qualified judges, and (3) would clarify the areas of responsibility for 
dependent, neglected and delinquent children as they pertain to the juvenile court 
and county board of public welfare laws. 

The district judges association of Nebraska, the bar association, the Governor's 
youth committee, and various welfare organizations have all been concerned 
about providing better services to children and youth who need protection because 
of neglect and/or delinquent behavior. 

Up to the present time these groups have not gotten together to share ideas 
and concerns in order to arrive at a plan that all could support. Likewise, there 
is a lack of overall planning and coordination of services of public agencies, both 
State and local, concerned with care of, or services to these young people. 

For these reasons, support of the administration bills (or similar bills) pro- 
viding Federal matching funds to States to develop and strengthen such services 
should be of real help in our State. The requirement in the proposed law for a 
State advisory council would give a good reason for all our interested groups to 
get together. The bill provides centralization of responsibility in one spot for 
adequate factfinding and organization of basic services. Since Nebraska has a 
long way to go before providing adequate services, the stimulation of money 
available, plus definite (though broad) standards could help greatly to insure 
a better service quicker. These proposals affect our children and youth, who will 
soon be our voting citizens, and therefore we need to move as quickly as possible. 

We urge your personal attention to and support of this important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
W. STANLEY Goop, 
Chairman, Juvenile Protection. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Next we have a letter from Mr. Earl Grimsby, 
executive director, Health and Welfare Council of Kansas City, 1020 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL OF KANSAS CITy, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 27, 1957. 
Re Senate bill S867. 


Hon. Cari ELviort, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ExviotT: It has been called to our attention that your commit- 
tee is soon to be holding hearings on proposals for Federal legislation relating 
to problems of juveniles and matters concerning children who are mentally 
or emotionally retarded. 

The legislative committee of the Health and Welfare Council of Kansas City, 
Mo., is very pleased to learn that the committee is giving very serious thought 
to this matter. It is our belief that these matters are of such nature that | 
they can only be most effectively dealt with through joint action by the Federal 
State, and local levels; therefore, we welcome the proposal for Federal 
participation. 

It is our belief that the Federal Government can and should give such leader- 
ship in these efforts and that through Federal assistance, means should be 
found for research—to developing demonstration and eXperimental projects, 
and to provide for training of personnel who thereby may become qualified 
experts in these areas of concern. We hope your committee will bring out 
sound legislation to make such activities possible 

We do wish to raise a point of concern in this whole matter of juvenile delin- 
quency. It is our belief and understanding that the vast majority of our young 
people are developing into wholesome, useful citizens. We have noted that much 
of the generalized thought of delinquency has the tendency to indict all youth 
and that is so doing, it has tended to handicap this great majority of vonng | 
people. 

We do hope, therefore, that our efforts to solve these problems will not be 
so generalized as to further confuse and discourage young people generally, 
but rather, will be aimed at the very small minority who present the problem, 
which despite being relatively a small part of our population is a very serious 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Kart Grimsny, Erecutive Director. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Next I have a letter from Gladys Hall, professor of 
child welfare at the Tulane University School of Social Work, New 
Orleans, La., the letter being dated March 18, 1957, and being ad- 
dressed to me. I desire to make it a part of the record, and I desire 
to read into the record the second paragraph of her letter. 

Gladys Hall says, and I quote: 


The problem of delinquency is too serious, complicated, and expensive te 
be tackled by single communities or even States, unless such efforts are guided 
by a Federal program under the most expert leadership the Nation affords. The 
hearings and special research projects of past years have pointed the way for a 


comprehensive measure which should be included in legislation 


(The letter referred to follows:) 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
Scoot oF Soctrar Work, 
Vew Orleans, La We h 18, 195° 
Hon. Cart Enpiorr, 
Ilouse Committee on Education and Labor. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR Mr. EvxiorrT: In this region, as you undoubtedly know, we are ‘ 
concerned about juvenile delinquency and eager that some special legislation 


realy 


be passed to help prevent and combat its evils. We were greatly disappointed 
that this was not achieved iast year and are hopeful that the present Congress 
will accomplish this. I am writing as one of many social workers in this State 
who wish to urge you to take action on H. R. 652, introduced by Mrs. Greet 
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The problem of delinquency is too serious, complicated, and expensive to be 
tackled by single communities or even States, unless such efforts are guided by 
a Federal program under the most expert leadership the Nation affords. The 
hearings and special research projects of past years have pointed the way for a 
comprehensive measure which should be included in legislation. 

At this time Louisiana is trying to develop an adequate statewide probation 
and parole program as one approach to the delinquency program. Since there 
has been no special training planned, it is impossible to find suitably prepared 
personnel to fill the positions. The same is true throughout the South, of course. 
At Tulane we have prepared a special training program for the coming sum- 
mer session but lack of any stipends to enable suitable persons to take advantage 
of this may prevent it from reaching many excellent prospects for the field. 
H. kt. 652, as you know, carries a provision for training stipends as well as 
other features which we consider highly desirable. We should like to hear 
that action has or will be taken on this measure very shortly. 

All good wishes to you in your efforts to secure constructive legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
GLApys HALL, Professor of Child Welfare. 

Mr. Evurorr. Next, I have a letter addressed to Hon. Graham <A. 
Barden, chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
from Miss Beverly Gittleman of 1626 Logan, Denver, Colo. The 
letter is dated March 23, 1956, and deals with the subject matter of 
our hearings. 

These letters and statements that I have referred to, will be made 
a part of the record, without objection. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


DENVER, CoLo., March 23, 1956. 
GRAHAM A. DARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: As chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, may I urge you to support good legislation on juvenile delin 
quency. I understand no action has been taken on legislation that has been 
pending for some time. 

As a social worker, I am especially concerned about the public apathy in 
regard to the welfare of our children who will make our world of tomorrow. 
In my professional life 1 witness daily the waste of human resources and see 
what can be accomplished by the efforts and interest of people who are skilled 
and concerned in helping emotionally ill people. 

Children in particular want help and respond. We social workers look to 
you in Congress to help us by providing proper facilities and resources. The 
most economical way of solving the social problems we face is to give us the 
wherewithal, we find. 

I hope you will bend your efforts to stimulating and supporting legislation for 
juvenile delinquents and welfare in general. Too many of your colleagues fail 
to realize its importance to our economy and democratic way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) BrvERLY GITTLEMAN,. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our first witness today is Dr. Ellen Winston, presi- 
dent of the American Public Welfare Association and commissioner 
of public welfare for the State of North Carolina. 

We are very happy to have you appear before our committee, and I 
note that you have a statement in writing which has been made avail- 
able to the members of the subcommittee and to other interested per- 
sons and, with that as a background, you may read your statement or 
you may discuss it orally or proceed in any manner that you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF ELLEN WINSTON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Winston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I think, if it meets 
with your approval, I will go through the statement. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to testify with 
regard to bills on juvenile de linque ney now being considered by this 
committee. I am the commissioner of public welfare in Nort h Caro- 
lina and also the president of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, which association I represent here today. 

The American Public Welfare Association is an organization of 
State and local public-welfare departments and of persons employed 
in this field at all levels of government. These agencies and individ- 
uals are charged w ith the responsibility for administering the various 
assistance and service programs, including programs for children and 
youth, which have been established under Federal, State, and local 
government. 

The American Public Welfare Association gives leadership in the 
improvement of the broad range of public-welfare services throughout 
the country. It serves as a clearinghouse for information through 
publications and conferences. It develops statements of principle 
which represent areas of agreement on significant aspects of public 
welfare, and which serve as cuides and st: and: ids for the field. 

The association is vitally concerned with improved measures for 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile de ‘linque ney. We have fol- 
lowed closely the interest of the Congress in this Important area, The 
association has also, over a long period of time, participated in the 
various conferences and advisory groups on juvenile delinquency of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Our own re- 
gional and national conferences have also given major attention to this 
subject. 

In order to emphi asize the need for adequate services to children 
delinquent or in danger of becoming delinquent, the association has 
issued a statement, prepared by its committee on services to children, 
under the title “Public Welfare Responsibility in ‘the Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency.” <A ag of that statement is 
submitted with this testimony, and we should be pleased to have it 
entered in the record. 

I would like, however, to read just a small part of that statement, 
as follows: 

The preservation of normal family living is fundamental to the development 
of healthy personalities in children and is, therefore, basic to the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. In this sense, much of the public-welfare program in 
each community is concerned with the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. In order that children may be cared for in their own homes, public- 
welfare agencies provide economic support with attendant services through aid 
to dependent children and other public programs. Similarly, most States charge 
their public-welfare agencies with responsibility to provide social services for 
children. These include protective, remedial, and counseling services to chil- 
dren and their parents, whether the children may be in their own homes or in 
foster care. When these tax-supported public program are wisely conceived ade- 
quately financed, and properly staffed they constitute important measures in the 
prevention of delinquency. 

Even when these basic services are adequately provided there is still a need 
for professional services specifically directed to the treatment of delinquent 
hildren. 
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This statement points out the wide range of services, both govern- 
mental and voluntary, which we believe must be coordinated in order 
to deal successfully with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Furthermore, the board of directors of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, on November 30, 1956, adopted a statement on Fed- 
eral legislative objectives for 1957, which included the following 
statement: 


Federal assistance should be made available to the States in programs for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES THROUGH PUBLIC WELFARE 


The largest volume of constructive services provided by any agency 
to the children of this country who are delinquent or in danger of 
being delinquent is the number of services made available to such 
children through the staffs of State and county departments of public 
welfare, and, more particularly, through their child welfare pro- 
grams. There are child-welfare programs in existence in every one 
of the State public-welfare agencies, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the District of ( ‘olumbia, and the Virgin Islands. 

The services provided to children in trouble through public child- 
welfare programs cover the complete gamut of the needs of children. 
We provide services to children in their own homes who are having 
difficulties; we place children in foster-care facilities of various types 
in those cases where children cannot adjust in their own homes and in 
the community; we provide casework services not only to children in 
their own homes and in foster care but also to large numbers of chil- 
dren coming before the juvenile courts; we receive referrals from the 
juvenile courts in order that services available through public wel- 
fare may also be available to children with whom the courts are work- 
ing direc ‘tly. We make every effort to see that children receive needed 
medical care, and psychological and psychiatric evaluations, as well 
as the whole range of casework services involved in modern child- 
welfare programs. 

We are acutely aware of the need to strengthen and expand these 
basic child-welfare services, since no special program for children, 
such as juvenile-delinquency prevention and treatment, can be fully 
effective without a broad and sound foundation of basic services. 
Because of this, and our concern that adequate services be available 
to the increasing number of children in this country, the board of 
directors of the American Public Welfare Association has also stated 
in its current Federal legislative objectives that 
The amount authorized for child-welfare services should be increased, and the 
full amount so authorized should be appropriated. 

The present legal authorization is for $12 million, Social Security 
Act, title V. The proposed Federal budget for fiseal 1958, which has 
just been handled on the floor of the House, provides for $10 million. 
Really, to meet the current needs of children, both the authorization 
and the appropriation should be increased to $15 million. Witl more 
funds for basic child-welfare services, we can strengthen and in prove 
substantially the already large role of child welfare in the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
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PUBLIC-WELFARE SERVICES IN THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Public-welfare agenc ‘ies, through their many points of contact with 
community life, are acutely aware of the situations which carry the 
seeds of delinguency. While the services public-welfare agencies 
offer have the positive purpose of promoting the well-being of chil- 
dren, they are effective as well in the prevention of such negative con- 
sequences as dependency and delinquency. —Public-welfare workers 
have a special interest in the prevention of juvenile delinquency, be- 
cause they see so frequently and strikingly the disasters which result 
when effective and adequate preventive measures are not available, 
It is, therefore, the prevention aspect of public-welfare services which 
we should first like to emphasize. 

While the direct cause and effect relationship between specific social 
factors and juvenile delinquency are not clearly established, we know 
that there is a close association between broken homes and the inci- 
dence of delinquency and dependency. Programs such as aid to de- 
pendent children and basic child we fare services, which support and 
preserve the family homes of children, therefore, m: ake an important 
contribution in the prevention of juvenile de — ney 

Among the responsibilities of public welfare : encies throughout 
the country, in addition to the assistance cinemas are such services 
as the placement of children in foster-family homes and in institu- 
tions; the placement of children for adoption; the operation of train- 
ing schools, diagnostic and treatment centers, and child-guidance 
clinics; and the provision of a variety of other types of services, such 
as those to unmarried parents and their children and to cases referred 
by the courts. These services, while not all directly focused on juven- 
ile delinquency, are nevertheless basic to a total program of prevention 
and treatment. 

Moreover, as we work on such programs in our various States and 
localities, we are cooperating closely with the juvenile courts, with the 
police, with the training schools, and with a wide variety of public 
and voluntary agencies which share our concern for the prevention of 
delinquent behavior on the part of children and youth. Hence, we not 
only support, but we welcome, the proposals for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide grants to States to assist in the control of juvenile 
delinquency and to make such funds available for work at the local 
as well as the State levels. 

Since prevention implies action beforehand, measures to prevent 
delinquency must deal with children who are not delinquent. Despite 
the development of predictive techniques, it is not yet possible to 
know which specific children would become delinquent if preventive 
measures were not taken. Moreover, preventive measures are basically 
designed to safeguard and promote the well-bei ‘ing of all children and 
they cannot reasonably be reserved only for the benefit of those indi- 
viduals who threaten to resolve their difficulties by becoming com- 
munity problems. Services must, therefore, have a positive approach 
directed toward the elimination or alleviation of conditions which 
jeopardize the well-being of all children and toward providing greater 
opportunities for their wholesome growth and de velopment. 
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NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICES 


While some of the services discussed are already extensive in their 
coverage, our present concern with the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is evidence that existing services must be further extended and 
strengthened. Still other services must be developed. 

There is much still to be learned of the nature of juvenile delin- 
quency, and of the techniques that will be most effective in its pre- 
vention and treatment. Therefore, there must be increased attention 
to studies and research that will yield more knowledge in these areas, 
At the same time there is such a wide range of firmly held yet con- 
flicting opinions as to how to deal with this problem that the more 
serious ve less spectacular efforts are too often lost in the confusion. 

While it is true that more knowledge ot deiinquency is needed, 
there is enough well-established information now available to demon- 
strate that a great many of the opinions and recommendations which 
are advanced on the subject are too narrowly conceived. Juvenile 
delinquene: y seems to be a prime example of a subject upon which 
quickly formed opinions and theories are often held with great as- 
surance while those arrived at after years of thoughtful study and 
objective deliberation are advanced as tentative and incomplete. 

Research—even the best research—is not going to be of much help 
if the information developed is not put to constructive use. There- 
fore, there must also be increased public unde srstanding and a will- 
ingness to support measures which are positive, well balanced, and 
comprehensive. 

We are not today making sufficient use of the knowledge and tech- 
niques we already possess, There must be a willingness to face up 
to the true proportions of the proportions of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, and to develop programs and services which represent 
the best available information and methods; which provide consistent 
coverage without major gaps; and which are coordinated toward 
common purpose. 

Services which are to deal effectively with the complexities of 
human problems must be given with skill and understanding by per- 
sons who have a profession: al level of training and experience. One 
of the primary obstacles to the development of social welfare se eo 
is the shortage of people who have these qualifications. If it is 
agreed that these services are necessary, and that they call for i 
sonnel with special qualifications, it then follows that any broad 
measures to improve services must provide, among other things, for 
increasing the number of persons having the requisite qualifications. 
Among the ways for achieving this is a training program to provide 
specialized kinds of training that are otherwise not readily available. 

As matters stand tod: ay, it is futile to hope to expand services to 
deal with the delinquency problem without also doing something 
about, acquiring personnel—and in this field, acquiring them means 
training them. It should also be borne in mind that a critical short- 
age of qualified personnel exists in all social welfare fields, including 
child welfare services. It is therefore important to strengthen our 
total staff so that there will be competent personnel to deal with all 
social welfare problems. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


The current rates of juvenile delinquency must be viewed with 
concern by all levels of government. ‘The I ‘ederal Government most 
surely has an interest and a responsibility, as well as a special op- 
portunity, for leadership and assistance to the States and the com- 
munities in their efforts to deal with this problem. 

The responsibility for carrying out specific measures for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency rests primarily with 
the States and communities. This is a complex problem, however, 
which calls for the coordinated efforts of a wide range of agencies 
and organizations at all levels. It is a problem which concerns 
schools, churches, courts, police, welfare agencies (both public and 
voluntary), and many other groups. Actually it is a responsibility 
which must be of concern to every individual citizen. Solutions can 
be found to this complex problem only in the coordination and utili- 
zation of the resources of every State and community. The objective 
must be to support and strengthen wholesome f: umily and community 
life for children and to provide the best possible substitute when a 
child must be cared for away from his parents. 

This principle was clearly set forth in a policy statement of the 
American Public Welfare Association, Essentials of Public Welfare, 
approved by the board of directors in 1952: 

Democracy has a special obligation to assure to the children who will become 
its future adult citizens the basic necessities for healthy growth and develop- 
ment. In addition to the opportunity to grow up in a home or group which can 
meet his physical, emotional, and spiritual needs, each child should be assured 
healthful housing and environmental conditions, educational Opportunity, medi- 
cal care, facilities for recreation and cultural development, and acceptance on his 
merit in the community in which he lives. 

This implies tha measures must have the positive objective of at- 
taining desirable results rather than merely the negative aim of pre- 
venting the undesirable. <A truly effective program must rest upon hu- 
manitarian motivations which seek to promote the well-being of all 
children, and not merely those who make themselves known through 
their delinquent behavior. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are several bills in this area now before the Congress. They F 
all provide for an advisory council which shall advise with the See- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is 
our opinion that such a council, with broad representation, can be 
extremely helpful in bringing to the attention of the Secretary im- 
portant. aspects of the whole field of juvenile delinquency and cur- 
rent changes. We believe, however, that the membership of the coun- 
cil should be left substantially to his discretion and that the role of 
this council should be advisory, and not one of administrative direc- 
tion. 

Since we operate our broad child welfare programs with the advice 
of advisory child welfare committees, it is certainly appropriate to 
work with this existing committee or another advisory council at the 
State level, with representation from agencies and groups really inter- 
ested in the area of juvenile delinquency. This committee should be 
available to consult with the responsible agency on selection of priori- 
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ties, on program planning, and in various other aspects, but administra- 
tive responsibility here too should clearly rest with the accountable 
agency. Too much detail in the legislation with respect to the member- 
ship and functions of such advisory groups will tend to lead to Federal 
determination of internal State organization. 

The purposes set forth for the proposed program are indeed ex- 
cellent and offer broad opportunity. States will find themselves at 
various stages in their ability and in the feasibility of carrying out 
these several purposes. For that reason it appears important to pro- 
vide for as much flexibility as possible in the determination of the 
St - plan. Generally the bills now under consideration are more 
specific and more let: ailed with regard to State plans than appears 
nece ssary. 

We, in public welfare, have had a great deal of experience in work- 
ing cooperatively with the Federal Government and have found that 
experience both constructive and beneficial as we seek together to meet 
various needs of children. The simpler our financial] and administra- 
tive relationships generally, the more we can hold down adminis- 
trative costs and render the greatest volume of service per dollar 
expended. 

The interest of the Nation has been focused on juvenile delin- 
quency and constructive approaches to this area are the current ob- 
jectives. In this connection we believe that the ramifications of 
the terms “youthful offenders” are not well understood. This term- 
inology would expand the coverage of the proposed bill to include 
persons before adult courts and numbers of young people between 18 
and 25 years of age who in no sense are considered juvenile delin- 
quents. While we recognize this area as of great importance, we 
believe that States should be free to establish their own priorities. 
We do not believe it wise to require States to use part of their limited 
money under the proposed legislation for specific programs for 
“vouthful offenders.” 

The bills now under consideration provide for Federal participa- 
tion in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency—on- 
going responsibilities of States—for a limited number of years and 
with a limited amount of money. We must, therefore, bend every 
effort through flexibility of approach to do the most possible with- 
in these limits of time and funds. 

We, in public welfare, are committed to the most effective pro- 
grams of services for children possible within our available resources. 
With substantial strengthening of our basic child welfare services 
and with increased emphasis on the special area of juvenile delin- 
quency, we shall be able more effectively to promote the welfare of all 
children. We make our greatest contribution as through child wel- 
fare programs we help to strengthen the human resources of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Exaniorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Winston. Your very 
fine and able statement is and will be of great help to this committee. 

[ have a few questions that I want to ask. Somewhere in your 
statement you referred to predictive techniques. Could you expand 
a little bit on that. Do we have techniques now that enable us fairly 
well to predict delinquencies on the part of the boys and girls, and, 
if so, where are those techniques put to greatest use? “Does, for 
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instance, the Department of Public Welfare of North Carolina, use 
those techniques or does the department of public welfare of any 
other State use them, and, if so, to what success ? 

Mrs. Winston. As I have indicated, we have been working toward 
predictive techniques not only in the area of juvenile delinquency 
but with all offenders. The Glucks have done probably most of the 
work in this field. We do know that there are certain patterns of 
circumstances out of which we tend to get more children who get 
into trouble than we do in other types of circumstances. We know, 
for example, that a large proportion of our children come from 
broken homes who get into difficulties. We know that when we have 
dilapidated housing conditions, when we have neighborhoods which 
are run down and there are a great many commercial facilities in 
that neighborhood which are not good in terms of their influence on 
children, we will get more children who are in difficulty. 

We know that children who are slow learners are more likely to get 
into trouble because they do not so readily differentiate what is ac- 
ceptable behavior in the community. 

I do not think we have made as much use, perhaps, of these various 
developments in this field as we should. We know that they have not 
gone far enough. We cannot point out a particular child and say 
that this child is going to get into trouble because he ha; certain 
characteristics and because he lives in a certain type of neigh sorhood., 
We cannot look at a family and say this child is going to get into 
trouble and this one is not. However, we know the general seiting out 
of which we tend to get a higher ratio of juvenile delinquents and 
that is basically the reason why this becomes so much a community 
problem, because we need to strengthen our total community 1esources 
for the very reason that we benefit all children and we do kiiow that 
by and large, if we do more for all children, we seem to have generally 
a lower ratio of juvenile delinquents. I realize that is a f: virly general 
statement but we are fairly general. One of the areas in which we 
would like to see much more research is this whole area of the extent 
to which we can sharpen up our knowledge about predictive tools. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think, if we passed one of these bills that we 
might have sufficient authority to do research in those fields? 

Mrs. Winston. I am quite sure that that would be an area of re- 
search in which there would be very great interest. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I refer now to the last paragraph on page 4 of your 
statement in which you say: 

Moreover, as we work on such programs in our various States and localities, 
we are cooperating closely with the juvenile courts, with the police, with the 
training schools and with a wide variety of public and voluntary agencies which 
share our concern for the prevention of delinquent behavior on the part of the 
children and youth. 

I wonder, Dr. Winston, if you might discuss in a little greater 
length, generally, the type of cooperation that you get from the 
voluntary oe that are concerned with this prob lem. Under the 
existing set up, is there good cooperation and a good spirit of working 
together on the i" rt of the public and private agencies generally across 
the country ? 

Mrs. Winston. As we look across the country, we will find differ- 
ences, and I am sure your question implies that. We have a wide 
range, but we have, I think, much more in the w ay of working rela- 
tionships either formal or informal than is recognized. 
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I would like to talk specifically about the Southeast because, of 
course, | know most about that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to hear you talk about it. 

Mrs. Winston. The Alabama and North Carolina programs are 
very much alike. } 

Take our juvenile courts. In many of our communities, particu- 
larly in our rural counties, the services to the juvenile courts are pro- 
vided through your county welfare departments. Their caseworkers 
specialize in child welfare and they are handling the cases for the 
juvenile court in terms of making investigations and in terms of 
superv ising the children and so on. 

Ve think that is a ver y fine thing because it means that the closer 
your courts and your child welfare programs can be integrated, the 
more likely you are to bring to bear on the problems of any particular 
child the total resources which are available to help that child. 

I find in my own State that there is a very close relationship between 
the special police officers who are doing work with juveniles and the 
welfare departments. They know pretty much when to refer the cases 
for child welfare services, when to refer the children to the juvenile 
court, and so on, and I am quite sure because our programs are so 
much alike that it applies in your State. 

With regard to training schools, in a number of our States, the 
training schools are under the direction of the department of public 
welfare. Therefore, they are really a part of the total public child 
welfare services administered under child welfare. 

In other States—and again I go to the Southeast—we are working 
with the training schools very closely. After all, many of the chil- 
dren have received services thr ough the child-w elfare programs before 
they are committed to training sc chools; we are keeping in touch with 
them, and the training schools are kee ping in touch with us. We are 
working with the f: umilies to which the children will return and in turn 
as the children are released from training school, we are aware of 
that. 

[ think that we have, particularly through our advisory child wel- 
fare committees which exist pretty generally throughout the country, 
an especially good channel for volunti ary groups and public agencies 
to meet together and to discuss areas of mutual interest and concern. 

Again, to make it specific, I will talk about North Carolina where 
we now have 25 organizations which send represent itives regularly to 
meet with us. We have in that group representatives of all the m: \jor 
private social agencies. We have represent atives in such organiza- 
tions as the State Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, The American Legion, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, our State Association of Judges of the Special Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Courts. It is through such channels that we 
can share our mutual concerns. We keep each other informed. We 
get a great deal of stimulation for more effective programs. 

Mr, Exsiorr. On page 6, Dr. Winston, the second paragraph of 
your statement: 





Research, even the best research, is not going to be of much help if the in- 
formation developed is not put to constructive use. Therefore, there must also 
be increased public understanding and a willingness to support measures which 
are positive, well-balanced, and comprehensive. 
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On the subject of research, some witnesses who have been before this 
subcommittee have indicated that research scholarships—at least my 
recognition of their testimony is to the effect that research scholarships 
are going begging in the colleges. Do you know anything about that? 

Mrs. Winston. I am not aware of the schol: arships for research in 
this particular area. I know that we, in public welfare, are very 
limited in the amount of money to send people to school, which in turn 
means to make it possible for them to do research, is limited to the 
little money, at the present time, that we can literally squeeze out of 
our child welfare services appropri: itions. 

{ am sure you are aware of the fact that we have been seeking some 
funds in public assistance for training, which, in turn, would mean 
people qualified to do research because just as we need more knowl- 
edge in the field of juvenile delinquency so we need more knowledge 
about basic causes of overall dependency and so on. There m: Ly be 
some scholarships available in other fields of specialization, but we, 
of course, are talking here particularly about the broad field of so- 
cial work, and I can assure you that we do not have the available 
training funds and research funds in that area 

Mr. Exuiorr. | know that as one of the outstanding leaders in that 
field all over our country, you would know if that condition existed. 
I get the impression from most people with whom I talk that there is 
a great and crying need for research in this field and a great need 
then for making the results of that research available and usable 
up and down the line. 

Mrs. Winston. It does not do us any good if someone discovers 
ae in a university and it is not put into effect in an Alabama 

r North Carolina county. 

“Mr. Exuiorr. Do you feel that the passage of the bills before this 
committee would have the effect of first, making it possible to do 
more research and secondly, that research being more readily avail- 
able through trained workers and in other ways? 

Mrs. Winsron. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. At this time, Dr. Winston, I am going to defer to my 
colleague, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. She has done such an 
excellent job in her statement I have no questions. What is the Pub- 
lic Welfare Association? Whom do they represent? 

Mrs. Winston. The American Public Welfare Association is made 
up of two types of membership—agency memberships and individual 
memberships. 

The agency memberships are our State departments of public wel- 
fare, our county departments of public welfare, and a good many 
other organizations which are interested in the same field; for in- 
stance, schools of social work and that sort of thing. 

The individual members are, for the most part, persons who are 
actually employed in professional positions in public welfare at the 
local, State, and Federal levels. 1 must confess that I cannot give 
you the exact number of agency and individual members this morn- 
ing but I will be glad to supply them to enter into the record. 

I can tell you this: The membership has been growing quite sub- 
stantially in recent years. We are an organization that once was 
supported very largely by special grants. Today, it is supported 
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pr imarily by its own membership fees, which is an indication, I think, 
of the se ¥ vice we feel it is rendering. 

Mrs. Green. You have representatives in all of the 48 States, do 
you not ¢ 
' Mrs. Winston. Yes. in all of the 48 States and the Territories. 

As of February 28, 1957, the American Public Welfare Association 
had a total of 5,278 memberships, representing all of the States and 
Territories. This total included 1,117 agency memberships and 4,161 
individual memberships. 

Mrs. Green. Then it would represent a group that is at the grass- 
roots level and it would know better than any other group in the coun- 
try what the needs are? 

Mrs. Winston. I would say there is no organization that knew better 
what are the needs in the field of juvenile delinquency. We are dealing 
every day with the children who have gotten into the trouble, the 
children who may get into trouble, and with their families. 

Mrs. Green. What programs bring you into contact with the juve- 
nile delinquency, for instance, in your own State of North Carolina? 

Mrs. Winston. In my own State, we have a very extensive program 
for services to children in their own homes. Here are children who 
are referred to us by a great variety of sources. They are children 
who are indicating by their behavior that they are not too renllaanen 
so the parents, the school, perhaps the he: Ith department, perhaps the 
juvenile court—any number of sources—ministers, and so on, may refer 
those children to us for basic child welfare services. Therefore, we 
get a very large group there. 

Not all of our States stress as much as some of our States services 
to children in their own homes, but that is really one of the places 
through which we can do most to help children because, as we strength- 
en family life, of course, work with children where they are, we are 
generally working toward their better adjustment. 

Then, we deal with a great many children through the foster board- 
ing home program where a child for some reason must be removed from 
his own home—those broken homes I mentioned—or where a child is 
neglected, where a child is maladjusted. For example, we had a little 
boy about 12 years of age who suddenly in school began to be a 
problem. He was a problem to the local” policeman, too, because he 
stayed out too late at night. The home situation was simply not well 
adapted to the particular needs of the child. We placed him in one of 
the foster boarding homes, gave him a good summer with adequate 
services. We put him back into the home—y ou know the whole cycle 
there. We get many children who are referred to us by the courts, 
because we do operate a very large program of foster care, which 
includes, according to our basic law, neglected, dependent, and delin- 
quent children. 

Then, in a State such as mine, as I indicated, we actually service 
the courts in 90 of our 100 counties, which means we are dealing with 
the whole gamut of juvenile delinquency problems that come before 
the court, and the total cycle with regard to the child to the point 
that he comes to the attention of the court until whatever measures have 
been taken to help him to readjust and he is back in his own home and 
perhaps no longer needs services. 

I think, too, as we provide medical services for children, as we see 
that they have psychological examinations, as we get them into 
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specialized clinics, we are really doing quite a preventive a Pe I 
remember the little boy who had no ‘outer ear. The welfare depart- 
ment, before he went to school, saw that there was remedial treatment, 
A child who was that different would be likely to develop antisocial 
behavior and we do tend to develop that very broadly. 

Mrs. Green. Do I understand from your statement on page 2 that 
the association, as an organization whose membership knows at first- 
hand the problems and ‘what is needed in the w ay of future legisla- 
tion, has officially gone on record endorsing legislation for the F ederal 
Government to work out a program of assistance to the States in 
juvenile delinquency # 

Mrs. Winston. We have what we called 1957 Federal legislative 
objectives. We had such objectives for 1956 and, I might say, that 
we are very proud of the fact that the Congress did, through legisla- 
tion, implement so many of those objective es. We have now set up 
those directives for 1957 through direct action of our board of 
directors, and we have been very careful, because we thought it was 
quite urgent that we include a specific statement with regard to the 
importance of Federai assistance being made available to the States 
in the area of yuvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Green. I judge from your statement that you followed rather 
closely the HEW discussion on the floor. 

Would you care to comment on your feeling in regard to the Federal 
interest or the Federal responsibility in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency—whether or not it should be as great as it is in assisting 
dependent children or even in the matter of airplane subsidies? 

Mrs. Winston. I think the needs of children should come first; 
that we get the best returns on our Federal dollars as we do on our 
State dollars when we strengthen the services for children who are 
going to be the productive citizens in their adult years. 

Certainly, we think that in the field of child health, which you 
mentioned as well as in the field of child welfare, we need, first of 
all, broad, basic services, because we need to strengthen our total 
resources for children, and then, as we find a large group of children 
who have special needs, as do crippled children, or children who get 
into serious trouble with the law, we need to have a program whereby 
we will put special emphasis on the needs of that group of people. 
A special emvhasis which is underwritten in terms of what we are 
trying to do for all people, and, then recognizing that we must, in 
addition, have specia) skills, special knowledge, special objectives, 
in order to help children with this particular type of disability, 
whether it be behavior, physical, mental, or what have you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You certainly have the thanks of this subcommit- 
tee for the excellent statement and information you have brought to 
this committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Horace J. Cul- 
bertson, chairman of the subcommittee on juve onile delinquency of the 
Pennsylvania Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth. 

I believe we have a statement that has been made available to all 
of the members of the subcommittee which you have prepared. You 
may read your statement or summarize it or deal with it or handle 
it in anyway that you may desire. 
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m. I STATEMENT OF HORACE J. CULBERTSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE SUB- 


part. COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE PENNSYLVA- 
or NIA GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Mr. Cunperton. May I first introduce to your subcommittee the 
? that organization which I represent here today; namely, the Governor’s 
first- Committee on Children and Youth. This committee was created in 
gisla- | 1951 by the then Governor of Pennsylvania, and resulted from his 
deral | having been called to the Midcentury White House Conference on 
es in | Children and Youth by the President; such call having its origin 
; with the White House Conference on Children which was first called 
lative | by the President in 1909, which was subsequently called every 10 years 
that | since. The Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth has four 
risla- subcommittees and I am chairman of the subcommittee on juvenile 
et up delinquency. Robert C. Taber, of Philadelphia, who has done an 
‘d of | outstanding job as chairman of the Governor’s committee, has asked 
L was | me to appear before you and state the committee’s views on the pro- 
othe | posed acts, known as the Juvenile Delinquency Control Act and the 
tates | Teena Children’s Act of 1957. Since the Governor’s committee, 
/ in Pennsylvania, was the result of action taken nationally by our 
ather Presidents since 1909, we feel that it is significant that now on a na- 
tional basis Congress is considering these proposed acts to meet the 
deral problem of juvenile delinquency, which every community, large and 
lelin- small, has been forced to recognize because of social changes and con- 
ca cepts of adults toward juveniles and juveniles toward adults in these 
s changing years. 
first; | It would be the opinion, I am sure, of the Pennsylvania Governor’s 
L our committee and especially the subcommittee on juvenile delinquency 
pare | that since there is no community in the United States which does not 
have its thoughts directed to juvenile problems, that while the prob- 
you lem may be local as it affects the local citizens, the problem in itself is 
st of general, and being nationwide in its scope, national recognition and 
total some coordinated plan for meeting the problem is long overdue, and 
dren both of these proposed acts seem to be the first constructive.step to 
> get look into the problem and offer the States a plan to coordinate their 
reby efforts to meet the problem so that in turn the States can help each 
ople. of the communities with this problem. 
> are Prior to last year I served 8 years as district attorney of 1 of the 
t, in 67 counties in Pennsylvania, which I believe to be quite typical of 
IVES, the State of Pennsylvania except for the large city areas. In other 
lity, words, the population of our county was divided about equal, with 
half being in towns which were identified with industry and the other 
mn. half of the population being rural and the population being non- 
mit. industrial. When I became district attorney our county had no pro- 
ht to ! bation and parole officer. The judge, who was a former corporation 
; lawyer in the community, seemed quite horrified as to what to do with 
Cul- the bad boys and girls that came before him, especially when the Penn- 
f the sylvania law prohibited his sending them away to a correctional insti- 
tution on the first offense. 
9 all There were very few community facilities upon which he could lean 
You of a private or a semiprivate nature that were competent or trained 
ndle to deal with the juvenile offenders in our community. The judge 


indicated he would like to ignore the problem but, unfortunately, the 
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problem became increasing large as time went by and something had 
to be done. A part-time probation and parole ollice r seemed to be the 
answer and since no trained personnel Was available in the com- 
munity, the judge solved the problem by appoint ing a part-time court 
stenographer as probation and parole officer which, there as gave 
him a$50.a month raise in pay. This man was rather effeminate, in his 
fifties and unmarried. He was driven to exasperation by the s so-called 
bad boys that the judge referred to him and he, of course, could not 
talk to the girls at all. After several] years of blindly meeting with 
his tortures he resigned. In discussing with me the possibility of a 
trained person, the judge also pointed out that our neighboring county 
with a similar background, the judge had hired a trained person 
but because of their scarcity he had to pay a salary of $6,500 per year 
and, unfortunately, the appointment came up a year before his term 
as judge expired and it became a political issue and the neighboring 
judge attributed his defeat to the squandering of the taxpayers money, 
It is obvious that the judge in the neighboring community meant well 
as did ours; he took a different approach but on his own could not 
prepare the community for the step to the trained approach to treat- 
ing juvenile delinquency and even more important, making some plans 
for a reduction in juvenile delinquency. 

Our new judge, who replaced the retiring judge at the end of my 
first term as district attorney, was ab le to locate a probation and 
parole officer who had had some training; our delayed approach to 
the juvenile delinquency problem was finally being placed in the hands 
of a person with some competency even though inexperienced. The 
tendency with this approach was that as soon as the probation and 
yarole officer acquired sufficient experience in our county he then 
caine eligible to apply for Federal or metropolitan area probation 
and parole jobs with higher pay with less effort on his part and the 
result was that in 3 years there were 2 reasonably competent probation 
and parole officers hired and left the community. The new judge 
then became exasperated and in his fourth year of ‘office decided to ap- 
point someone that no other community would take from our com- 


munity which was in the appointent of a retired minister. No one 
could, of course, attack or has attacked the [res probation and 
parole officer because he leads a rather saintly life but his approach 


to the probation and parole problem is wholly j in: idequate and his work 
consists of pleasant re Fiaicas saying on occasions to juveniles and mak- 
ing him a money collector to pay off damages the juveniles have in- 
flicted upon persons whose property was a so that our com- 
munity 1s still suffering in the lack of a competent probation and 
parole officer and we have not had an opportunity to see what could 
be done to exactly reduce juvenile delinque ney in our community. 
These ex: umples are given to your subcommittee not for the purpose 
of telling you what happened in Mifflin County, Pa., insofar as the 
citizens of Mifflin County, Pa., are concerned but to show this com- 
mittee that what has happened in Miffiin County we have e tga reason 
to believe is happening repeatedly throughout Pennsylvania and in all 
probability in all similar counties in the United States. We need 
help, we need guidance, we need to Jearn what other communities in 
other areas are doing. Our State department of welfare has made 
the beginning to help all of our 67 counties; it is the opinion of the 
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Pennsylvania Governor’s committee and the subcommittee on juvenile 
delinquency that our State department of welfare in its struggle 
render assistance to each of the counties, needs the broadened view and 
the financial assistance of the Federal Government to help in the 
common problem. Other counties in Pennsylvania still do not have 
even a part-time probation and parole oflicer except in the larger 
urban area, there are not trained probation and parole officers. his 
example in Pennsylvania, we believe, is not peculiar to Pennsylvania 
but in all probability quite common wherever juvenile delinquency 
exists and that seems to be everywhere. The community must make 
its first step to meet the problem but is unequipped to meet it without 
the guide of more enlightened thinking in areas where the problem 
has been greater and, therefore, each community is in need of a co- 
ordinated approach to juvenile delinquency, and since State boundaries 
mean nothing insofar as the problem is concerned, the leadership 
should be taken by the Federal Government. 

Our department of welfare in Pennsylvania, under the very able 
leadership, is doing much to help communities in Pennsylvania on 
the problem of juvenile delinquency but on a State level, we are also 
handicapped and some of the provisions of these proposed acts will 
help greatly the State such as Pennsylvania to meet for instance the 
problem of acquiring trained personnel as these bills each provide 
for grants to aid in the training of persons not now available to help 
communities meet the problem as it now exists as a sore in the com- 
munity and if and when more trained personnel are available, perhaps 
the size of the sore can be reduced by preventive approaches to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The proposed legislation which 
your subcommittee is now considering also provides funds for demon- 
stration projects which would be available to show communities what 
can be done to meet the problem of delinquency as well as what also 
Cah be done to prevent or lessen its increase and perhaps decrease 
the amount of delinquency. Many communities who are forced, as 
our community was forced to meet the problem, would welcome the 
opportunity of having one of these demonstration projects made avail- 
able to them so that they can eliminate the trial-and-error method in 
attempting to solve the juvenile delinquency problem. There are 
many other cases that a national program could help both States and 
communities in their efforts to meet their delinquency problem and 
what I have just pointed out is only a portion of what could and 
should be said to encourage your committee to meet this initial step 
In providing a permanent organization to carry out some of the ideas 
that have come up since the first White House Conference in 1909 
and which is now a problem in every community in this great country 
of ours. 
_ Mr. Evriorr. How much money is the State of Pennsylvania spend- 
ing in this field of children and youth or through the Governor’s com- 
mittee on children and and youth ¢ 

Mr. Cuisertson. We are not a paid committee. Mr. Lourie of our 
department, I understand, testified before you. Iam sorry I cannot 
give you those figures. He could have given you those figures. 1] 
wanted to come down here yesterday, but unfortunately, I make my 
living by my legal profession and I had to try a case yesterday. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Have you had an opportunity to compare Pennsyl- 

vania’s effort in this field with other States? 

Mr. Curpertson. No; I have not. I referred to the fact that my 
legal education came from another State. I did not practice in that 
State and I am not familiar on that basis. 

Mr. Exxrorr. In one of the Alabama papers recently, there was a 
picture on the front page showing the youth of one of our cities await- 
ing trial, several of them, in the county jail, and that is a situation 
which is rather prevalent, particularly in the rural counties of the 
State of Alabama. 

Do you have the same condition existing in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Currerrson. In Pennsylvania, we not only do not put pictures 
of juveniles in the papers, but we do not even mention the names of 
the youths. That has caused a certain irritation, however, and I be- 
lieve the present legislature has a bill which would compel the naming 
of the child or children who are involved in trouble. They say that is 
an overlay of the social workers’ influence on the problem and they 
feel that these people should be known and named in the community. 

I might say that it was my observation as a district attorney that 
juvenile delinquency had a tendency to run in families. 

I can think of half a dozen family names that have cost our com- 
munity a great deal of money and it has run from generation to genera- 
tion. I feel that part of the explanation of that is that like breeds 
like unless something is done about it, unless some approach is made 
that is a planned approach to correct the thing and correct the situation 
from a professional approach. Without any such approach, it will go 
on indefinite ly and these children can be saved even though their bac K- 
ground is not of the best. Environment does have its effect, and there 
is a possibility not of eliminating it but at least it can be ameliorated. 

I have not said much on the preventive side or reducing it but how 
can we talk about that until we have met the problem of where the sore 
exists today? Weare doing it ina very haphazard way. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you account for this rash of juvenile delin- 
quency that has occurred in = area of cities where the children in- 
volved come from the better or higher income families and reside in 
the better neighborhoods ? 

Mr. Cutsertson. Anything that is not planned for, where there has 
not been much study with respect to preventing these rashes and it is 
just let loose—we have economic rashes, we have other rashes in other 
fields. It would be my thought that if we had something that corre- 
lated our national thinking i in terms of juvenile delinquency, perhaps, 
some of these rashes could be headed off a little sooner and perhaps 
they would not become so serious and notorious. 

Mr. Exurorr. Do you think the passage of one of these bills or a bill 
of similar principles might have the effect of concentrating and coordi- 
nating the national interest somewhat on the field so as to make us 
more conscious of juvenile delinquency and thereby cause us to put 
forth a greater effort to prevent it ? 

Mr. Cursertson. That would be my opinion, sir. The fact that we 
have not had any such experience in the past, I think, makes it worth- 
while to try a lot of things which we find are much more worthwhile 
when we really get into it and try to do something with an intelligent 
approach. 
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To just let things go, we have these things that are very embarrassing 
to us. 

Mr. Exiaorr. Do you think these shoot-’em-up programs on radio 
and television which come on in the late afternoons and early evening 
have any measurable influence toward inducing acts of delinquency on 
the part of our young folks? 

Mr. Cu.sertson. Dr. Winston mentioned that retarded children or 
children from certain areas are more apt to become involved as juvenile 
delinquents. If a certain group say something on a television show, 
at a time when they were in the mood to do something, to that extent, 
it would be coincidental, I would think. How to measure that would 
be most difficult, at least, it would be beyond my ability. 

Mr. Exzsorr. That might be a field in which some research could be 
done possibly, and I am not pointing the finger of accusation against 
the television programs. Iam wondering if all of these sex magazines 
that you see stacked up on all of the newsstands across the country, on 
the corner of every hamlet, have any effect on the thinking or the 
action of the youth. 

Mr. Cunpertrson. Apparently, it is thought of not by our department 
of welfare in Pennsylvania but by our department of justice, which, 
2 weeks ago, called in all of the district attorneys for the purpose of 
having a cleaning approach made in each of the communities of the 
type of magazines to which you have referred. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have enjoyed your testimony. It has been very 
helpful and I appreciate and I want to ask Mrs. Green of Oregon to 
ask questions. 

Mrs. Green. Could you tell me how many other States have the gov- 
ernor’s conference committee on youth ¢ 

Mr. Cunserrson, I do not find any. I do not know whether they 
do not exist, 

Mrs. Green. We have it in Oregon, but I wondered how many 
other States do. 

Mr. Cunserrson. I really do not know. 

Mrs. Green. You were trained in both the fields of social work and 
law. Since social workers must very often work in the courts or in 
a legal setting, do you think it would be desirable for more of them 
who - working with juveniles to have more legal training ? 

Mr. Cutpertrson. Very definitely. I would say more social workers 
ought to have more legal training ‘and I would say more attorneys 
ought to have more social work training. 

There is too much ease in getting into each other’s hair, the lawyer 
trying to put four square pegs in the round hole and the social worker 
being his antagonist. They should not work at cross-purposes. The 
lawyer as it applies to domestic problems and juvenile problems is a 
social engineer, too, but he is woefully untrained in his knowledge of 
the problems, and he is thinking in terms more of his fee, to get over 
the hurdle that is immediately in front of him rather than the social 
value that is there. 

Mrs. Green. I have one other question. Again, because of your 
background and training, do you see any difficulty, in this proj vosed 
legislation, with the State agency bringing in the police officers in 
the juvenile courts in a coordinated effort 

Mr. Cutsertson. No: I donot. I ron I do not understand your 


question. 
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Mrs. Green. One of the bills proposes that we have a single agency 
that might be within the State. It might be the we slic health depart- 
ment or some other department. Would there be friction or would 
there be the possibi lity of friction in that one single agency super- 
vising—for instance—juvenile courts, or police officers, or all of the 
oth rs? 

Mr. (CULBERTSON. There should not be any friction. I cannot con- 
ceive of a department of welfare, for example, that would want to 
freeze out the police and monopolize. 

There may be at times a resentment bet ween the police and the social 
worker. That should not exist either. They are both definitely in 
the same field and there should be a working together. I think police 
methods have so improve «i during the last 20 years that perhaps there 
is a lessening of whatever friction there used to be 

fr. Exniorr. The gentleman from aniicluaiilhs: 

Mr. Nicnorson. What is the percentage of juvenile delinquency in 
Pennsylvania based on the other children of the same age / 

Mr. Cu.pertson. I have never seen, sir, any figures on that, and 
might I say that it would be most difficult, 1 would think, to evaluate 
that. There are so many children who are adjudged delinquent chil- 
dren who come from families that are less fortunate or stable eco- 
nomically and many children who would have every right to be called 
technically a delinquent who come from certain other families who 
are able to hush the thing Up and straighten out the situation and use 
their influence that I would be a little leary = figures on that score. 
I do not say that we have two types of justice, but I do know that just 
last week in our high school there were 30 girls who had been part of 
a rather extensive shoplifting ring. A high percentage of those girls 
involved came from our prominent families. ‘The case never got to 
court. 

Mr. Nicnonson. There is nothing in that that could not be corrected. 
Suppose they did have a ring of 15. Probably half of them or more 
were doing it as a lack of something better to do. Perhaps, that is 
where this type of a program might work. In Massachus _ we 
appoint a judge for life. If he is appointed a juvenile judge in Bos- 
ton, that is all he ever does, that is all that ever comes before sie and 
he is there for life and so are the men whom he appoints so far as 
he is concerned. 

If you are thi 0 do some thing, you ought to huve some percent- 
ages to work on ‘he Federal Government finds that Massachusetts 
has 5 percent bee and Pennsylvania has 2 percent. Send 
some more social workers in who know their business and get it down. 
It is not necessarily the poor who get into all of these difficulties. It 
is the poor kids parents who are probably de ‘linque nt and, under these 
laws th: at they are passing now, they are getting more delinquent. 

I can walk down the street in my own hometown and see a girl 
going by who has five illegitimate children. She is under aid to 
dependent children—they pay half. That girl has no right to be 
walking the streets with 4 or 5 illegitimate kids and having us support 
them. You cannot blame the children for that. 

Mr. Cutsertrson. Would not your alternative to that require even 
& more expensive support of her, if she is not allowed to walk the 
streets—I assume you are suggesting confinement. 
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Mrs. Gresn. I think she should be confined. She is feeble minded. 
She must be feeble minded. She does not care about society or the 
chil lren she is bringing into the world and all of the things that go 
with it. You have a p yroblem here which money is not going to solve 

Mr. Cunsertrson. I agree that money 1s not and perhaps a little too 
much money has been placed upon the social worker as such, but I 
do think that some of the ideas that are the outgrowth of social 
workers’ experiences can be correlated, not necessarily by a social 
worker and be made available to people so that social workers can 
apply the findings and help to alleviate the situation. 

Mr. Nicuorson. You - not think that if my boy goes out and 
breaks a window or aa dozen of them, he should be taken im- 
mediately into court / Do you not think it is just as well to have the 
chief of polic e or somebody go to talk to the father rather than taking 
them into court / 

Mr. Cunsertson. If that is the first of what is a pattern, then we 
had better do some thinking about our boy. 

I am interested in the fact that your juvenile judges are for life. 
Do you have in Massachusetts—I spend my vacations there—any 
standards for qualifications for juvenile judges / 

Mr. Nicnonison. We have juvenile judges and the judges in the 
country areas sit on all cases but in the cities we have the juvenile 
court. That is all the judge does is juvenile work. Of course, his 
experience must be invaluable. He must be able to take care of the 
children that come to him, but you said because somebody had some 
influence, their case did not get to court. Perhaps, a good talking 
to, not only by police but the people who had charge of it and their 
parents may have impressed them that they would never do it again. 

I would like to think so. I think keeping them out of the court is 
the greatest thing we can do, I think the cases should be settled 
before they get there unless it is an offender that keeps doing it, then 
you have to use some other methods. I do not know what they are 
but you have to use another method other than sitting down and 
appealing to his reason. Most of these kids that get into trouble are 
not delinquent at all. It is like every other boy, maybe. Of course, 
stealing is a little different. 

oat Green. Do you have any idea what the situation is with re- 

rd to police officers, who so many times are the first people who 
come in contact with the juvenile delinquents / What training do 
they have in’) working with juveniles, first within your own 
experience / 

Mr. Cutsertson. In my own experience, the various borough police 
officers had no training or experience. ‘The same would apply to the 
Pennsylvania State Police. However, the Pennsylvania State Police 
do give of their oflicer’s leaves to take training in certain fields, and I 
believe some are being trained in that field, but it is very limited and 
would not affect our community at all. 

The great difficulty in this problem is that the urban areas are 
making greater progress in this field than the communities with which 
Tam familiar. They have the trained personnel, and they have more 
agencies upon which can correlate the thinking of the people who are 
competent to give opinions. 
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So, many of our areas just do not have people who have given much 
thought to the very problem that this committee is studying and with 
which this bill is concerned. 

There is no place close to them where they can get information. 
To those who might think, “Well, on a national basis, why should 
we have clearinghouse information and make available information 
that would be helpful, * on a State level you can take the same thing; 
it is a community problem and in the community they can say it is a 
precinct problem. If they do not have ways of hi indling their families, 
that is their lookout. T hat only involves the people in ‘neighbor hoods. 
It is true the problem starts in the neighborhood, but it spreads 
straight ae 

Mrs. Green. I take it you do not agree with that philosophy ? 

Mr. Curpertson. Not very much. 

Mrs. Green. You said it was desirable for social workers to have 
some training in legal work and lawyers to have some training in 
social work. Would you say police officers should get such training ? 

Mr. Cunserrson. Very definitely. 

Mrs. Green. How many places are there in the country where they 
can secure it? Ido not mean a 3-hour course. 

Mr. Cursertson. I can only speak from the point of view of Penn- 
sylvania, but in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh there are places where 
they could receive the training. I live just a few miles from Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Some of them, incidentally, are going over 
there and taking some social courses. 

Mrs. Green. Of what does that training consist? How long is the 
course ¢ 

Mr. Curpertson. I believe that is a 24-week course. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Culbertson. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Richard G. Radue. Mrs. Radue is the 
chairman of the Washington committee on legislation, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. She has a written statement on this 
legislation which has been made available to interested persons and 
you may proceed, Mrs. Radue, to give your statement or to read it or 
handle it in any manner that you see fit. 

We are happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, WASHING- 
TON COMMITTEE, ON LEGISLATION FOR THE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mrs. Rapur. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with 
its more than 10 million memberships, in 42,000 local PTA’s in every 
State of the Union, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, has been— 
and still is—vitally concerned with the welfare of children. We be- 
lieve that all children are our children, and that what happens to them 
in homes, schools, churches, and communities is our business. For 60 
years our program has been geared to service for children and youth. 

Among the 25 national chairmen who direct the various programs 
and projects relating to the work of the parent-teacher movement, is 
the national chairman of the Committee on Juvenile Protection. 
This chairman, with the respective 50 State chairmen, recently held a 
conference in Chicago, sponsored by the National Congress of Parents 
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and Teachers. Opportunity was given to explore the many and 
devious aspects of this broad field, and to find ways, in which they 
could work together as a team nationally and yet work individually to 
meet. specific needs in their States and communities. ‘They became 
convinced that there was no blueprint that could fit all, but that each 
must be his own draftsman to work out his own plan to fit his own area. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a volunteer 
organization, and everyone serves in that capacity. However, there 
are many professionals serving as State chairmen of Juvenile Protec- 
tion, but in this capacity each serves as a volunteer. These people 
represent. many aspects of the work, and each serves the parent- 
teacher association because he is convinced that this offers oppor- 
tunity for real service. They share with us their professional know]- 
edge and leadership, and we in turn interpret this information to the 
membership through channels of program service and parent educa- 
tion study groups. The professional, among the lay member, is of 
great importance to our work. 

Two weeks ago we asked our State Juvenile Protection chairmen to 
write to their Congressmen, giving any evidence they had that funds 
for combating juvenile delinquency were needed in their States, and, 
because time was short, to send us copies of their letters, to be used in 
testimony of need before this committee. We have had replies from 
33 States. We know that members of this committee have received 
letters from those PTA chairmen who are their constitutents. We 
would like to report to you data gleaned from letters from the other 
States, because we believe this is direct evidence of a national concern 
ever 2 common problem. It comes from the people who are, in the 
words of one of your constituents, Mr. Chairman, “on the firing line.” 

Examples of three great needs are cited again and again. The 
States whose citizens are moving from a shocked contemplation of 
juvenile delinquency headlines into action report that their first need is 
to survey existing services, to coordinate the work of agencies and 
volunteer groups, and to develop a plan of action. This is reported 
by Colorado, by Kansas, by Rhode Island, by South Dakota, by 
Mississippi, and by Nebraska. 

In Florida, the Governor has appointed a committee to study the 
problem, and the juvenile court judges will report their study this 
month. In Indiana, efforts to secure passage in the State legislature 
of a bill to set up an Indiana Youth Council have failed twice. PTA 
Juvenile Protection chairmen in all these States speak for their 
membership in urging the passage of the legislation for you. The 
words of the Nebraska Juvenile Protection chairman apply to them 
all: 

The District Judges Association, the bar association, the governor’s youth 
commission, and various welfare organizations have all been concerned about 
providing better services to children and youth who need protection because of 
neglect and/or delinquent behavior. 

Up to the present these groups bave not gotten together to share ideas and 
concerns in order to arrive at a plan that all could support. Likewise there is a 
lack of overall planning and coordination of services of public agencies, both 
State and local, concerned with care of, or services to, these young people. 

For these reasons, support of the administration bills, or similar bills, pro- 
viding Federal matching funds to States to develop and strengthen such services 
should be of real help in our State. The requirement in the proposed law for a 
State advisory council would give a good reason for all our interested groups to 
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get together. The bill provides centralization of responsibility in one spot for 
adequate fact-finding and organization of basic services. Since Nebraska has a 
long way to go before providing adequate services, the stimulation of money 
available, plus definite, though broad, standards could help greatly to insure a 
better service, quicker. These proposals affect our children and youth, who will 
soon be our voting citizens, and therefore, we need to move as quickly as possible 


This is echoed in the letters from the State chairmen in Montana 
and Ohio. 

Other letters pointed out the inadequacy of State probation facili 
ties. There are 110 counties in Missouri without any sort of juvenile 
detention and juvenile probation services. The upstate counties in 
New York are lacking in adequate probation facilities. In South 
Dakota only six counties have juvenile probation service. In Kansas, 
the Juvenile Protection chairman reports: 


Unfortunately, many of the smaller counties in the State are without juvenile 
probation services. The judges of the juvenile courts in these counties are with- 
out competent help to investigate the child’s background and to assist the court 
with his behavior problem. Even in the larger counties, the judges have diffi- 
eulty in securing the services of a probation officer who has had any specialized 
training for the job. 


Arizona reports— 


a great inadequacy in the number and training of probation on all levels in our 
juvenile court system. 


Colorado communities should be shown the nae for special juvenile 
police and probation officers, the Colorado chairman says, that this 
would be possible under the provisions of the bills. Minnesota wants 
to improve youth probation and parole services. Mississippi com 
munities fail to utilize trained probation officers because of lack of 
funds. In New Mexico the probation officers carry too heavy a load, 
and few are especially qualified to serve. The chairmen in these States 
are urging the passage of the legislation before you. I should like to 
quote as typical the letter of the Juvenile Protection chairman of the 
Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, a judge of a juvenile 
court. 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is primarily and basically a community 
problem, and in some few communities it is being attacked vigorously and in 
telligently. But frankly, in most communities there is very little intelligent 
work being done, and any effort to secure necessary finances for such work is 
blocked by unthinking people who do not know the great progress that has 
been made in the science of probation work among juveniles. For example, in 
the State of Missouri, as of the first of January of this vear, only 4 counties 
and the city of St. Louis provide any sort of juvenile detention and juvenile 
probation services. Since none is provided by the State, this means that in 110 
counties in Missouri a juvenile delinquent is either released without any super 
Vision, or sentenced to a reformatory. No more inadequate and unworkable 
system of dealing with youthful violators can be imagined. It is my thought 
that Federal grants-in-aid could be used in Missouri to set up a pilot type 
juvenile detention and correction center serving 5 to 10 counties, which would 
provide humane detention and adequate medical and psychiatric examination of 
the juvenile, a thorough social study of the juvenile’s family and environment 
and trained and adequate probation supervision for youthful offender: This 
plan is not idealistic, but is working very successfully in communities which 
made funds available for adequate staffing of such institutions. 

As you know, in our county we have established detention facilities and a 
limited probation staff, and have made our detention facilities and social studies 
of the delinquent confined therein available to the judges of the surrounding 
circuits. These judges make all the use of these facilities that their counties 
ean afford, but as you know many of the counties in this section of the Stat 
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are exceedingly poor, and the only ultimate solution is going to be State aid in 
this field. Unfortunately, we cannot furnish them with any probation service 
because we do not have funds for adequate probation service in our own county. 
The acceptance of the services we do offer, however, by these surrounding 
counties has been overwhelming, and I am satisfied that if completely adequate 
services could be made available, for even a short time, through Federal grants- 
in-aid that the public would not be satisfied until such a program was made 
permanent on a State financed basis. 


The third and greatest need, judged by the number of States re- 
porting it, is for traming in work with juveniles for police and pro- 
bation officers. Chairmen from Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Missouri, 
New York, South Dakota, Alabama, Tennessee, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania stress this. Our Pennsylvania chairman, who is him- 
self a probation officer, says: 


As you know, in our State of Vennsylvania, most of the children involved 
in antisocial action come to the attention of the police, probation officers, and 
then juvenile court. We need help badly in all of these fields. For example, 
outside of several large cities of Pennsylvania there is no division of police 
to handle juvenile offenders. This is done in regular police manner. I am 
sure we realize the importance of correct handling the first time a child comes 
in contact with the police. It would be a simple matter to assign one or more 
policemen to handle juveniles; and in the smaller communities they could 
handle their work as well. This, however, will not be done until those in charge 
of police departments, can be educated to the needs of this type of setup, and 
also some opportunity for in-service education or training to be given to those 
police designated to handle children. 

To achieve a good police setup, it will be necessary to have education and 
planning plus financial help. The communities themselves cannot afford to 
do it on their own. 

Again, you know all the county probation officers are appointments by judges 
of common pleas court. The grade of probation officers varies from very 
good to poor. Again, no matter how good or bad the quality of work done by 
the probation officers, they would like to know more in their field. This per 
haps can be done with in-service training with regard to standard of juvenile 
courts, standards of detention, and handling of juveniles. 


The juvenile protection chairmen of the 16 States listed support the 
legislation before the committee because in it they see help with their 
most serious need—the shortage of qualified personnel serving de- 
linquent youth. The chairman from Oregon, himself a juvenile court 
judge, gives the strongest arguments that are in evidence in the State 
of Oregon for the adoption of such legislation. 


The grants-in-aid feature of this legislation would be particularly valuable 
n the State of Oregon from the standpoint of the training that it would make 
possible for some courts and for other personnel dealing with children. In two 
recent talks in connection with PTA workshops which I have conducted in up- 
state communities where the county population is in the neighborhood of 25,000 
to 40,000, I have found that in such areas it is quite exceptional to find any 
police officer who has had any training except his own experience in dealing 
with juveniles. If there have been as many as three such officers outside of 
the city of Portland in the State of Oregon who have had specialized training, 
I would be surprised. Oregon law requires each county to have at least one 
probation oflicer to deal with juveniles. It is the intention of this law that 
these probation officers shall be specially trained. However, a good many of 
those appointed to the probation position have no special training whatever, 
and I have found that the thinking people of our upstate communities feel a 
very strong dissatisfaction with this situation. 

Except for three population centers of Oregon, it is impossible, or virtually 
impossible, for people who desperately need and desire it to find psychiatric or 
psychological consultation or treatment for children who are in trouble or for 
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members of their family whose troubles are at the source of the children’s 
troubles. There is only one family counseling service in existence in the State, 
and it is in Portland. That family counseling service is now in a position that 
people walking into its office seeking service must wait between 60 to 90 days for 
their first interview. The same thing is true with reference to Portland’s one child 
guidance clinic. In this entire field the great.and desperate need is for more 
trained personnel from the police officer through the entire field of psychology and 
psychiatry. 

It hardly needs to be said that there are a great many good people who 
have a desire to serve in this field and who have the personal and mental 
attributes that would make them valuable advisers and officers who could help 
youth in trouble, but many of them lack the essential training and have no 
way of getting it while they are on the job. A grants-in-aid program with con- 
centration on in-service training for this type of personnel holds out one of the 
greatest possibilities that we have at the present time of providing this type 
of additional training which will pay off in children started in the right 
direction. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, has said: 

We have always had a concern for the dependent, the neglected, the abused, 
the exploited, the delinquent child. We have been working on juvenile courts 
and probation problems since the beginning of the organization, and much 
remains to be done. From the beginning, we have known that the causes of 
delinquency are many and not always ascertainable, and that there is need 
for study in this field. A breakthrough in this problem of juvenile delinquency 
is long overdue. It probably will not come today or tomorrow, but if we truly 
want to keep children from getting into trouble—and truly want to help those 
already in trouble—we know that the breakthrough will come eventually. 

Members of the committee, we feel that the means for a break- 
through are in your hands. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is hopeful that through you and your deliberations the 
States will have the help that is so badly needed in so many places. 

Herbert Hoover once gave a stirring answer to the question “What 
Isa Boy?” Here is the closing paragraph: 

A boy has a soul, and he needs moral and spiritual guidance. He comes in 
every race, color, and religion. He is an American. He has two jobs, one is 
just being a boy, and the other is growing up to be a man. Boys, and their 
sisters, are somebody’s precious possessions. 

There are those who fail to recognize these boys and girls as precious 
possessions. The National Congress speaks for these youth. We ap- 
peal to you today. We have confidence that your vote will be an 
affirmative one, that your leade rship will inspire the Members of the 
House to join with you in passing this much-needed legislation- 
legislation that will serve as a stimulus to States and communities to 
cope with the problem in the way that will best meet the need. We 
depend on you for this breakthrough. 

We appreciate the opportunity in appearing before you today. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Radue. I am happy to 
have your statement on behalf of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. I think it is a very good statement, and I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mrs. Green says considering the fact that we are 5 minutes overdue, 
she will forego asking questions and if she will, I will. 

Tomorrow is a regular meeting of our full committee, so our next 
hearing will be held next Tuesday, on April 16. At that time the 
witnesses will be, according to our present schedule, as follows: J. B. 
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Hill, Boys Industrial School, Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. Sol Rubin, 
National Probation and Parole Association; Rev. William J. Vil- 
laume, National Council of Churches; Mrs. Oxholm, Spokesman for 
Children. 

Again, may I thank those who have testified today and those who 
have cooperated with us inevery way. Thank you very much. 

We stand in recess. 

(The subcommittee was recessed at 12:05 p. m., to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Tuesday April 16, 1957.) 











TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectAL EpucatTion OF THE 
ComMItrEr ON EpucatTtion AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 445, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding), Green, and Nicholson. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Mary P. Allen, 
subcommittee clerk; and Kennedy W. W ard, assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order, and we will pro- 
ceed with the hearings that have been previously scheduled. 

Now, we have this trouble today, that is, that the House goes in 
session at 11 o’clock, and we will probably have a quorum call by 
about 11:15, so we will have to proceed with all due dispatch today 
in order to finsh our work before the House calls us, if possible. 

Today as our first witness we are happy to have Mr. J. B. Hill, 
superintendent of the Alabama Boys’ Industrial School of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Dr. Hill has been long engaged in work with the re- 
habilitation of boys in Alabama at the boys’ industrial school. He 
has followed their progress toward rehabilitation, as he has told me, 
and I feel that he will make our subcommittee a very excellent witness, 
and we are happy to have you, Mr. Hill. 

Now, Mr. Hill, if you will come around to this little table, right 
here in the center, and have a seat. Tell me do you have a written 


statement, Mr. Hill? 


STATEMENT OF J. B. HILL, SUPERINTENDENT, ALABAMA BOYS’ 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Mr. Hitt. Mr. Elliott, I have a short written statement, 21/ ®, Pa 
long, double spaced, which I would like to read to you, sir, if t is 
all right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a copy of it, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hitz. I am sorry, Mr. Elliott, I only have the one copy, which 
I intend to give to you when I get through with it. 

Mr. Exniorr. You may proceed to read it and, if you like, you may 
have a seat. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you. 

[ would like to make this statement, if you would allow me to do 
so. It isa short written statement, and I would like to proceed right 
straight from that written statement into an explanation, making re- 
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marks and talking from the written statement, and then, if and 
when I get through, if there are any questions that anyone would like 
to raise with me, of course I will be happy to talk and to discuss those 
questi ions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, then, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hix. I would like to make a further point, if you please, that 
I am not officially, or have not been officially appointed by the gov- 
ernor or any particular agency. I am here as a citizen of the State 
of Alabama and as a person in Alabama that is vitally interested in 
the control of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How long have you been working with delinquent 
boys, Mr. Hill? | . 

Mr. Hin. I have been at the Alabama Boys’ Industrial School for 
10 years, and I have been in the field of social work for 29 years, and 
most of that time has been working with children. 

Mr. Exziorr. Where did you work before you went to the boys’ 
industrial school ¢ 

Mr. Hinxt. I was with the American National Red Cross for 10 
years, and before that I was with the State department of public wel- 
fare in Alabama for about 10 years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many boys do you have in the boys’ industrial 
school in Birmingham ? 

Mr. Hit. I have as of today or the day that I left, about 2 days 
ago, 200 boys in our school at the present time, and we have a capacity 
for ‘about 150 boys. So we are crowded at this time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, you have what you might call a 25- 
percent overload, I guess. 

Mr. Hitz. We have, sir, about a 25-percent overload. Ours, of 
course, is a State institution, and we have 67 counties in the State of 
Alabama, so we do have about a 25-percent overload. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You draw these boys that are committed, I guess, to 
you from the juvenile courts of Alabama from all the 67 counties of 
Alabama; is that right ? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. We draw them from the 67 counties in the 
State and it is a State institution. 

Mr. Exxitorr. Now, Mr. Hill, when you went to the boys’ industrial 
school 10 years ago, how many boys did you have over there? 

Mr. Hitt. When I went to the industrial school about 10 years ago, 
I am trying to remember, sir, I believe at that time we had about 
225 boys. 

Mr. Exxizorr. So you have a few fewer now. You have 25 fewer 
now than you had then ? 

Mr. Hii. Yes, sir; but, of course, there was quite a bit of difference 
then than there is now in that 10 years ago we were keeping boys 
3, 4, 5, and 6 years, and the average length of st: iy as of today is 
between 11 and 12 months. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So actually if you break that down from an average 
stay of 3 or 4 years in those days to an average st: iy of a little less than 
a year now, then your number probably figures a great deal larger 
now than it did 10 years ago; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. I guess the only way to get at it is to get at it on the 
basis of admissions. How m: ny admissions were you having a year 
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to the boys’ industrial school, we will say 10 years ago, when you 
went there, and how many did you have last year ? 

Mr. Hix. Last year we had admitted to the Alabama Boys’ Indus- 
trial School 178 new boys. 

Mr. Exusorr. Last year you admitted 178 new ones ? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir; from the 67 counties in the State. I do not 
have before me the figures that we were having 10 years ago; however, 
I am pretty positive that we were not receiving that many new boys 
per year when I went to the institution. 

Mr. Exassorr. What is the occasion now, Doctor, of your turning 
them out as soon as you do ¢ 

Mr. Hinw. I have two reasons: One reason is that I believe that you 
can institutionalize a child; in other words, you can keep a child at an 
institution too long. I believe that if you study this child, if you 
watch this child that there is a peak, there is a time when this child 
ought to leave this institution, and if this child does not leave this 
institution, then I think you have accomplished very little, and I think 
when that time comes, and it comes at a different time with ev ery child, 
not the same time with any child, by any manner of meaus. 

Now, point No. 2, and this is a matter of expediency, we have been 
receiving boys so fast that we have had to say to our juvenile court 
judges that we do not have room for them, and our board has decided 
that the lesser of the two evils is to hope that this boy that has been 
there 11 months will make an adjustment and send him on out so we 

can take this new boy in because we have very few detention homes 
in the State of Alabama. And, if the juvenile court judge has nowhere 
to put this child except in jails—and, of course, legally it is against the 
law in the State of Alabama to place a child in jails with adult 
ee so I have said and my board has said, “Well, let us hope that 
these boys are going to adjust ‘and let us get them out of the institutions 
faster so we can take these new ones that are coming in. 

Mr. Exsiiorr. Now, you made a very interesting point there to me 
when you said it was against the law in Al: ibama to place juvenile 
offenders in the same jails with adult offenders; or did you say in the 
same jail or the same jail room? How did you put that? ? 

Mr. Hit. I said that it was against the law to place juvenile delin- 
quents in any jail whether they be confined with adults or whether 
they he « ‘confine dj In a separ ate room, But, of course, as you know, Mr. 
Elliott, our jails, of course, in most cases, are very small, and ‘they 
very few rooms and ordinarily, 99 times out of 100, if a child is placed 
in jail he is going to be placed in a room with adults. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Do you mean to tell me that the sheriffs and police 
officers and policemen in Alabama who put these juvenile offenders 
in jail are violating the law or do they put them in jail? 

Mr. Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They do put them in jail. Well, I will not pursue that 
anv further. 

Now, Mr. Hill, what do you do with these boys who have left the 
institution: that is, the boys industrial school. Do you keep any 
watch on them ? 

Mr. Hit. The juvenile court law of the State of Alabama states 
that the county workers in each county shall serve as probation offi- 
cers, not shall serve, but may serve as probation officers for the 
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juvenile court judge. It is our purpose and it is our intent that we 
must secure permission from the county departments of public wel- 
fare and have a home investigation m: ude before this child is returned 
to the community ; and, after this child is returned to the community, 
it is the responsibility of these county departments of public we fare 
to supervise this child and make a plan for him. But, in my opinion, 
we are faced in Alabama, as we are in many other States, with our 
county departments of public welfare, with a problem, in that they 
are administering old-age assistance, aid to the blind, ADC 

Mr. Exsszorr. What is ADC ¢ 

Mr. Hitt. Aid to dependent children, taking care of neglected 
children, dependent children, taking care of adoptions. 

When they do all of that and then they get down to their part. that 
they are supposed to play in taking care of these boys that we parole 
from our school, sir, they do not have time to do it. 

Please bear in mind that I am not criticizing our State department 
of public welfare, because I worked with them for 10 years, and I 
know what they are doing, I know they are doing a good job, I know 
they are doing an excellent job, but what I am saying is that it isa 
physical impossibility for this department in any county to do the job 
that ought to be done. 

So what I have been doing since I have been at the institution in the 
past 10 years is that I have been asking these child-welfare workers to 
make a home investigation for me at the end of 6 months, another 
home investigation at the end of 10 months, another home investiga- 
tion at the end of 18 months, to find out where these boys are, what 
they are doing, are they married, are they working, are they going 
to school, and have they been in conflict with the law. 

[am happy to report to you, sir, that according to our reports which 
we have received 60 percent of these boys a at we have released have 
not. come in conflict with the law. Now, I do not know what has 
happened after the period of 18 months, but I do know that up and 
through that period of 18 months 60 percent of them have not come 
in conflict with the law since they left our institution. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So based upon that you might say of the boys who 
leave the boys industrial school within the first. 18 months 60 percent 
of them are rehabilitated ? 

Mr. Hirx. Up to that point, sir. 

Mr. Exuior. U p to »the point of 18 months. 

Mr. Hiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exiiorr. You do not have any way of keeping check on them 
after the 18 months’ period, is that right? 

Mr. Hii. No, sir. I do not have any way of keeping check on 
them. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, Mr. Hill, tell me a little bit about what you do 
in this boys industrial school to rehabilitate these boys. Give us a 
little idea about the program. 

Mr. Hix. We like to feel, sir. that our school is not a custodial 
school. We like to feel that we do have a program for these boys. 

To begin with, we have our own academic department, which begins 
at. the first or ade and xoes through high school. We actu: ally geri adu- 
ate boys from high school, and we are set up according to the stand- 
ards of the State department of education. Some of our boys have 
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actually finished their high school on our grounds and have entered 
college, which is adjacent to our campus. I have been there 10 years. 
In the 10 years that I have been there, I have never been there 1 
year that I did not have at least 1 boy that was in college. I have a 
boy that is graduating from college as of this June. That is a little 
unusual so far as an institution is concerned, but we do have some 
private funds and our board has said that any boy that could take 
college education would be given a college education. So we have, we 
think, a very good academic department training the boy as far as 
he can go. 

Mr. Exniorr. To me that is a very interesting point, that you have 
private funds there at this school with which you are enabled to 
provide a scholarship to a boy who the board feels can profit by a 
college education. 

Mr. Hit. Yes, sir. 

Our school has been in operation since 1900. We have tried to 
live with the community cal work with the community. And I would 
say that we have about $175,000 that has been left us in wills, stocks, 
bonds, and legacies. Our board has complete control and authority 
over this money, and it is, of course, invested, and the money that 
comes from this goes to provide this education that I am describing 
and telling to you. 

Over and above our eduactional program, we think that we have a 
vocational program. Now, I know and you know that in institu- 
tions there are some questions about whether we have a vocational 
program or whether it is strictly set up for maintenance purposes. I 
would say that it is serving as both. I would say certainly that in 
our shoeshop we can teach a boy the rudiments of how to repair shoes. 
I would say that in our machineshop we could teach him a little 
bit of something. We cannot turn out a master mechanic in 12 months. 
We cannot turn out a master barber in 12 months, nor a master auto 
mechanic. My point is that we can give him the idea of what a tool 
is. We can give him an idea of how to go about cutting hair. We 
have a band, and we have always had a band. We do not turn out 
musicians, but we hope when he hears the name of John Philip 
Sousa he will know at least who John Philip Sousa is. We can 
teach him just a little about the appreciation of music. 

We have a small farm. We do not go in for a large farm. We 
have our own dairy. We produce our own milk. We ‘have our own 
laundry. We do our own laundrying. 

And we have 14 or 15 what we would choose to call vocations. 
Certainly they are not all vocations, but it certainly gives the boy 
an idea of what he can do when he goes back to his community. 

Over and above that, we have a student pastor that lives on our 
grounds and goes to college adjacent to our institution. He takes 
care of the religious life of our boys. 

Over and above that, we have a director of athletics, who gives 
his full time. 

I am still, sir, trying to explain the program, which you asked me 
as to what we were doing. 

Over and above that, we have a small social-service department. 
There again we have 1 social worker with a master’s degree trying 
to counsel with 200 boys. I know and you know that that is a physical 
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impossibility ; it cannot be done, but the point of it is we have made 
a start. We have made a beginning, and we believe that we are 
offering these children something other than custodial care. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What about the regimentation within the school itself? 
Do you have many problems of disc ipline within the school 

Mr. Hut. We have done everything in the world that we can 
to do away with regimentation, that old idea of institutions of march- 
ing to breakfast, marching back to the buildings, and marching to 
school. We have none of it. We did years ago. But our boys leave 
their cottages without supervision and go to their work places and 
go to their academic department, or go wherever they are going. Yes; 

there is a staff member at the other end, sure, to see that he gets there, 
and there is a rolleall when they get to the machine shop to see whether 
they all got there or not. We have done everything we can to do 
away with regimentation. Certainly, we have discipline problems. 
But we operate on the merit and demerit system. That has the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Wesay toa child: “We will not give you anything. If you go home 
for Christmas you earn it. If you go home for summer vacation you 
earn it. If you belong to the Boy Scouts you earn it. If you are 
on the football team you e arn it.” 

That is our theory and that is our philosophy. 

That is the trouble with these children now. They have been al 
lowed to wander the street and do what they want to do when they 
want to doit. So we say to this child: “You have to earn everything 
you get.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have a system of incentives. 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxviorr. Mr. Hill, we have, at least by means of my questions, 
steered you around over the background a little bit thoroughly. If 
you care to now, you can go into your prepared st: itement. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. I have not even got to this bill, sir, and I am sorry. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Hix. It shall be no part of this brief to concern itself with 
a defense of the findings and policies of the Congress referred to in 
section 2 of H. R. 5539. The fact that juvenile delinquency is a 
mounting social problem, which is deflecting children in their growth 
toward responsible citizenship, thereby diminishing the strength and 
vitality of the people of our country, needs no defense. It remains 
then to point out specifically how the provisions of H. R. 5539 would 
strengthen and improve State and local programs of combating and 
controlling juvenile delinquency. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to note the accuracy with which 
the bill pinpoints those areas in which State programs need to be 
strengthened and improved. 

Section 102 (a) subtly indicates that one reason why juvenile de 
linquency has not been more effectively curbed at the State level 1 
the appalling lack of coordinated, reliable information regarding the 
actual needs in the States which would indicate programs for the 
control of delinquency. In other words, the scientific approach to 
the solution of the proble m of juvenile delinquency is so young that it 
is difficult to know just exactly how to determine the needs of local 
programs. 
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Extensive studies have been made, viz, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, which indicate the com- 
plexity of the problem and point up the enormity of the task of 
setting forth intelligently and effectively just what needs to be done. 

Of course, it is obvious that the problem of determining the needs 
of local programs would be greatly alleviated by the findings of re- 
search and investigations into the causes and extent of juvenile de- 
enna y and the effectiveness of present control and prevention pro- 
grains. 

It is regrettable that so little is available to professional people in 
the field in the way of research which would shed light on the prob- 
lem. One of the greatest hindrances to the development of a success- 
ful treatment program is a lack of facilities and personnel for a real 
research program. Until adequate scientific data are available, ob- 
tainable only through research, any attempt to deal with the problem 
is of necessity just a stab in the dark. Only through this medium 
can there be demonstrations of improved services for the location, 
treatment, and aftercare of delinquents. 

Nor can a really effective research program be carried on without 
the proper and extensive training of personnel to do the job. Only 
in proportion as personnel is tre ained both in educational institutions 
and in inservice training programs, can improved services be made 
available to delinquents. No doubt the dilatory manner in which the 
problems of juvenile delinquency are being solved tod: ay is directly 
traceable to the lack of adequ: ately trained personnel to do the job. 

Finally, the emphasis on coordinating agencies and programs, both 
those existing and those to be formed, is certainly a step in the right 
direction. It takes no great insight into this problem to realize that 
because of its complex nature no ‘single agency is or can be equipped 
to administer a control or preventive program singlehandedly. Every- 
one will agree that a program of prevention is vastly superior to one 

of correction, and yet both are necessary at present, and they are widely 
divergent in their methods of ther: apy. Any program of prevention 
must be a program of education. Those cases which are referred to 
social agencies are inevitably those cases which have progressed beyond 
the preventive stage and now require curative proc edures. A coordi- 
nation of all participants in the process of the rehabilitation of the 
delinquent is essential. 

In view of these facts, there can be no doubt that H. R. 5539 would 
be a giant step in the direction of preventing and controlling juvenile 
delinque ney in Alabama or any other State. There is very little wrong 
in any phase of endeavor usu: ully that could not be corrected with suffi- 
cient funds, and, conversely, without adequate materials and per- 
sonnel, it is difficult to conduct a successful campaign against cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, or any other of the ills of mankind. 

Now, in order to intelligently ‘discuss this bill, I would like to give 
you a typical setup of the State of Alabama, and, in my opinion, it 
is not only typical of Alabama, but it is typical of many of the States 
over these United States, so far as the control of juvenile delinquency 
is concerned. In the State of Alabama we have 67 counties, and we 
have 1 juvenile-court law that governs the juvenile-court procedures 
in these 67 counties. 
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Now, bear in mind, if you will, that there is no coordination what- 
soever between these 67 counties. Each j juvenile-court judge operates 
in his own orbit, the right hand not knowing what the left hand is 
doing; that is, what I mean, here is 1 county here and here is a county 
next door, but those 2 judges do not get together. One does not know 
what the other is doing. So you have 67 juvenile-court judges. 

Now, our juvenile-court judges are mostly probate judges that have 
been design: uted as juvenile-court judges. In some counties you have 
county judges serving as juvenile-court judges. 

Over and above this general juvenile-court law, you have four cities 
in the State of Alabama- Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Anniston—that have their own juvenile-court laws over and above this 
State juvenile-court law. They are a little bit different, and they have 
a full-time juvenile-court judge. They have, in some cases, detention 
homes. They have, in some cases, their own probation officers. 

Allright. So you have those four towns operating as an individual 
group. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Which one has detention homes, Mr. Hall: do you 
recall 

Mr. Hitz. Birmingham has a detention home, Mobile has a deten- 
tion home, Montgomery has a detention home. Calhoun County and 
Anniston only set up their juvenile-court procedure in law about 2144 
years ago. As vet they do not have a detention home. 

Now the other part of the picture, insofar as juvenile delinquency 
is concerned. We have a State department of public welfare. As I 
said before, I think we have an excellent State department of public 
welfare. And then the workers in these 67 counties, as I stated before, 
are supposed to serve as probation officers for these juvenile-court 
judges. As I stated before, also, they do not have time to do it. 

You have three training schools in the State of Alabama. You 
have a training school for Negro boys. ‘That is in south Alabama. 
It is operated under a board appointed by the Governor. Then you 
have a State training school for girls. That is in Chalkville, some 
e miles east of Birmingham. That is operated by a board appointed 
by the Governor. Then you have the school of which I happen to be 
the head, which has a very unusual board in that it is a self-perpetuat- 
ing board, not appointed by the Governor, but the members reelect 
themselves, and it has been that way since the beginning of the 
institution in 1900, 

So there you have a picture in Alabama so far as Juvenile de- 
linquency is concerned, and the various forces and agencies that con- 
trol juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With respect to your board, Mr. Hill, the Governor 
is an ex officio member of your board, is he not ? 

Mr. Hiti. With respect to my board, sir, the Governor is an ex 
officio member of the board. 

Let us talk about Mrs. Green’s bill, if you want to, or let us talk 
about H. R. 5539. Personally, I am not as concerned, and as I under- 
stand there have been 11 bills written on this subject, dating back 
over a period of 2 years—and I am not particularly concerned about 
H. R. 5539 or about Mrs. Green’s bill, per se, as such. 

The thing I am interested in is what Mrs. Green says in her bill 
and what is in Hl. R. 5539. The thing that I think all of us are 
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interested in and the thing that I think every one of us should be 
interested in is the content of these bills, and, as I have read these 
bills and as I have studied these bills, it seemed to me that every one 
of them are trying to arrive at the same goal, at the same end; and 
that is to do something to give the States a shot in the arm, if you 
please, to do something about coordinating and controlling juvenile 
delinquency. 

Strenthening and improving grants is title 1 in these bills. Now, I 
think that is very important because I tried to give you a picture of 
Alabama, and tried to show you that so far as coordination is con- 
cerned, or so far as a central planning body is concerned, so far as 
we professional people getting together and working as a State and 
as a unit, we do not do it. So I think title 1 is very “important. 

Now, something has been said about the appropriation, that it is 
entirely too small, that is, an appropriation of $2 million that is au- 
thorized for title 1 for strengthening and improving grants for the 
first year and for each of the 4 years not to exceed $5 million an- 
nually. My opinion about that is that it is large enough. I do not 
think it needs to be any larger. I think that if in the beginning you 
give these States too much money they will not know what to do with 
it. I would lot rather see them scratch and scratch hard and work and 
put more of their time and their interest and their efforts and their 
money into this thing rather than seeing a huge, large appropriation 
given to them and throw it in their lap. I think by having a smaller 
appropriation it will be better than having a larger appropriation. 

Now, under title 2 of H. R. 652 and H. R. 5539, I believe it is the 
same, training of personnel. I think this is important. But the 
thing that I want to point out, sir, to you and to your committee is 
that in the training of this personnel let us do not think in terms of 
social workers, let us do not think in terms of psychologists, let us do 
not think in terms of psychiatrists; but let us get down on the level 
of who runs an institution, for instance, who are the most important 
people in an institution. Certainly these other people that I men- 
tioned play a part. Yes, very definitely they do. But I want to see 
some of this money spent for cottage personnel. Those are the people 
that live with your kids every day, 12 and 15 ), and 16 and 18 hours 
a day. Those are the people that need training, and a lot of them 
are not skilled people, a lot of them are not trained people. A lot 
of them are high-school graduates. But they are men and women 
with a heart, and they know kids, and they love kids, and they un- 
derstand kids. 

So in this training of personnel, the purpose of this grant is to 
train qualified personnel serving delinquent youth. This may be 
done by offering scholarships, yes, short courses in higher schools of 
learning, yes, and also on-the- a inservice training. And I think 
that is important, and I think that in this training of personnel we 
will not forget the people on the firing line and the people that are 
actually doing the job. 

The bill authorizes, and I believe Mrs. Green’s bill and the appro- 
priation bill are the same in this, I think so—if I am wrong, | wish 
you would correct me—an appropriation of $500,000 for the first 
year and each of the next 4 years not to exc eed $ 2 million. In my 
opinion, I think to start with, I think that is sufficient. 
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Now, grants for demonstrations and studies. This grant is for the 
purpose of demonstrating and developing improved methods for the 
control of juvenile delinquency. The sum again is $500,000 for the 
first year and each of the following 4 years not to exceed $2 million 
annually. 

Now, just briefly and shortly that is the bill. 

Sir, I would like to say that I do officially represent the National 
Conference of Superintendents. I was asked to represent them in 
their thinking on this bill. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The National Conference of Superintendents ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. Of Superintendents of Training Schools, and we met 

Mr. Exurorr. Tell us a little about that organization, Mr. Hill. 

Hitt. The organization has been in existence for many years, 
and the training school for delinquent youth is a national organiza- 
tion. We have some 75 members. We meet once a year every year in 
the city of New York for the purpose of discussing our problems and 
for the purpose of bettering our program in studying children and 
knowing more about them and how to handle them in institutions. 

Mr. Exxrorr. And you represent that group, and the statement you 
are making now is the 

Mr. IImu. Is the statement of that group. 

Mr. Exuiorr. All right. 

Hitt. And this was discussed very generally over a period of 
possibly about an hour, and the conference voted specifically that it 
did not favor placing in any existing State agency the responsibility 
of preparing the plan and allocating funds to assist the States to 
strengthen and improve State and local programs. It is the recom- 
mendation of the conference that the planning and disbursing body in 
each State should be prohi bited from oper wing avy direct service. 

If I may, I would like to explain that. It is the opinion of this 
group that we are all human, and certainly in the administration of 
this plan the human element is going to enter into this thing, and no 

State agency working with juvenile delinquency should have the re- 
sponsibility of administering this plan. 

We feel, for instance, if you will take the State department of 
education. They are primarily interested in attendance and a lot of 
rural workers; they need attendance officers. They do not have at- 
tendance officers. Here is another organization over here that has 
their pet project, and whether the State department of education does 
or does not, whether they lean over backward trying to be fair and 
impartial, people are still going to say that this State department of 
education got what they wanted and the ee agencies took what was 
left. I think it is just as natural as it can be, and I think it is much 
better if some substitution could be m: aa whereby that this would be 
controlled by a single State agency, that it be struck out of the bill 
regardless of what bill it might be in. 

Now, I would like to recommend to you that instead of a single 
State agency that a commis sion be set up in each State, and that this 
commission have administrative power to administer this plan, to 
approve these grants as they come in, and perhaps they would employ 
an executive secretary; yes, and that this commission in each State 
be made up of represe nti itives from the State de partment of educa 
tion, from the State department of welfare, from the State depart 
ment of health, from mental health, perhaps a member from the Ame 
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icun Legion, perhaps members from the professional and lay people, 
if you please, and any other agency in the State. It might be made 
up of 10 aes it might be made up of 15 people; but by doing that 
you would get a cross section, and this agency would not have the 
responsibility of operating, so far as juve mile delinquency is concerned, 
but they would have the responsibility of administering the plan, 
per se. , : 

Those are the recommendations of the National Conference of 
Superintendents of Training Schools, and they have asked me to say 
that for them and that that is their opinion. 

Now, so far as I am personally coneerned, I do not believe that a 
single State agency should administer this plan, regardless of what 
State agency it is, because I, too, feel that it would be impossible for 
this State agency, that is interested in juvenile delinquency, that has 
a part in the State in juvenile delinquency, to control this thing fairly 
and impartially. 

[ also believe and would like to say that I think the State commission 
is a much better idea and that I see no reason why a State commission 
could not work as well as a single State agency, rather than a single 
State agency sane responsible for the operation of this plan. 

Now, as I read these bills, it seems to me that there are two kinds 
of Federal eeaia provided under H. R. 5539. The first one is the 
strengthening and improving of grants, and these funds are to be 
distributed according toa formula. And it seems to me that the second 
type of funds Ger these grants are not to be distributed according 
to any formula, and that the funds will be distributed by the secretary 
as he or she sees fit. 

It seems to me, if I interpret this right, that we are going around 
the State in this second class of funds, and that we are not clearing 
with any State agency regardles of whether it is an aid agency or a 
commission or anything else. But it seems to me that, for instance, the 
University of Alabama in my State could apply direct to the Secretary 
and receive funds circumventing the State completely. It seems to 
me that the bill could be strengthened in that particular position, be- 
cause it seems to me that if we are going to have an agency or if we are 
going to have a commission, certé Linly agencies both public and private 
should not have the privilege of applying direct to the Secretary 
without first coming through the State agency, regardless of whatever 
1t 1S. 

I have listed here several things that I think that the bill could 
accomplish in combating juvenile delinquency. In other words, there 
are many areas in the State of Alabama where we have no probation 
workers. There are many areas where we need probation workers, 
And it seems to me that there could be many demonstrations put on 
in these various areas to prove to the people in these local communities 
that they are worthwhile. 

For instance, l am convinced that if the boys that I release from 
the Alabama Boys Industrial School could have a plan worked out 
with them when they go back to their communities and they could 
have constant supervision, and if, I believe, the community could see 
the worthwhileness of this, they would be interested tiiemselves in 
promoting the employment of probation workers and having probation 
servic 
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I can see a police service, special juvenile police officers, working 
with teen-agers in the leater areas. I can see employing skilled, 
trained social workers, where large ugnber of boys have been re- 
leased from training schools in order to provide adequate aftercare. 
I can see foster homes which we do not have; this type of foster homes 
set up to take care of youth that cannot be handled in training schools, 
and an adequate treatment program. I can see detention homes 
being established in counties where we do not have detention homes 
where children can be studied. 

For instance, it does not necessarily mean that every child that is 
delinquent ought to be committed to a training school. It could be 
that committing a child to a training school would be the worst thing 
in the world that you could do for that child. 

As it is now in not just our State but in many States the juvenile 
court judges have nothing else to do with a child except commit- 
ting him to a training school. 

I can see the qualifications of the personnel already on the job in 
the State of Alabama receiving additional training. I can see new 
people that are interested in juvenile delinquency going off to higher 
schools of learning and education to receive training in the working 
with juvenile delinquency. 

And the biggest thing is the improvement of existing services and 
methods that we already have in the State, and there certainly is a 
lot of room for improvement in the continuity of ovr program. 

I can see us evaluating the effectiveness of current practices in 
training schools. How do we know that the program that we have 
today is the type of program that we ought to have’ Maybe some- 
body could come in and tell us that we ought to just comple tely wipe 
it off and start all over again. Certainly, they need to be evaluated. 
Certainly, they need to be reevaluated to see where we are and where 
we are going. 

I can also see studies for developing improved methods for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. And I certainly think that grants which 
would be, and I am sure would be under these bills, given to the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, would be valuable and worthwhile. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own simple way I have tried to say to you 
the value that I think this bill could mean not only to my State but 
to many States in the country. 

I have heard that some people say: “What business is this of the 
Federal Government? Why should the Federal Government get into 
this picture? Isn’t this a local problem? Isn’t it a State problem ?” 

Yes; it isa local problem. Yes; it isa State problem. But it seems 
to me that when you ask that question it is not anything new. We 
have child welfare workers all over the United States today. I hap- 
pen to be one of the first that was employed in 1936, in one started 
by the Federal Government, by the Children’s aaa I think the 
Federal Government should be interested in juvenile delinquenc y. I 
do not think they should hand the State of Alabama or any other 
State anything on a silver platter. I think they ought to make us 
work for it. I think they ought to make us dig for it. I think they 
out to make us plan. But I do think the Federal Government should 
be interested, and I do think that this bill will be a shot in the arm, 
so to speak, not only to my State but to many other States, and that 
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it will be a tremendous help in combating and controlling juvenile 
delinquency. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. Your testimony 
has certainly been very helpful. 

I am going to ask the young lady from Oregon, Mrs. Green, if she 
has some questions. 

Mrs. Green. This is as to the issue you commented on last: whether 
or not it is a Federal problem as well as a State and local problem, 
Can you tell us, from your experience in a training school of Alabama, 
how many youngsters you have there because some other State has 
not done a eood job 2 

Mr. Hini. At the present time I would say that I have about 3 or 4 
youngsters in my school that are from adjoining States but left that 
State and got in trouble in our State. 

Mrs. Green. On that basis do you think it is also a Federal problem, 
a national problem, something that all of us need to be concerned 
about ¢ 

Mr. Hitx. Yes; I think it is something that all of us need to be 
concerned about, and I think it is a national problem. 

Mrs. Green. On the matter of personnel training and the grants, 
do you think that those grants should be made on a matching “basis ¢ 

Mr. Hinz. Would you “mind explaining just a little bit more what 
you mean by “mi itching basis”? Do you mean that the State should 
match it, or the University of Alabama, per se, as an institution should 
match it? Would you mind e xplaining ? ¢ 

Mrs. Green. One of the bills provides that the State shall match 
the Federal grants and one of the bills provides for no matching 
funds in that particular section 

Mr. Hin. 1 think that the States should match the funds. 

Mrs. Green. Why ¢ 

I can see the purpose of the matching funds in other instances 
But for the training of personnel, in which case they would go prob- 
ably to all of the 48 States, why should a particular State be required 
to match the funds ¢ 

Mr. Ilirn. Because, Mrs. Green, I feel this way about it: If you 
help me, if I need $1,000 to go to school, and you say to me th: at you 
are going to give me $500, then I feel like I am helping myself by $500. 
And to me the same thing is applicable so far as matching is concer med. 
I do not think that the Federal Government ought to just throw it in 
the lap of Alabama or any State. 

Mrs. Green. The point that I would try to make is that it would 
certainly not be possible to set up tr wining schools in each of the 48 
States. That would be ridiculous, would it not? You could have 
perhaps a training school for social workers in one State—maybe a 
training school for police officers. I am told that one of the best is 
in California for police officers to work with juveniles. 

Mr. Hin. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Now police officers from all of the 48 States, or from 
a great many of the States, go to California to receive their training. 

Mr. Hitz. That is true. 

Mrs. Green. If the Federal Government felt that more training for 
juvenile police officers was desirable, they would not want to 
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set up a training school in all of the States; they might set it up in 
2 or 3, or they might set up a training se hool for social workers in 2 
or 3 States. Why should those States then be ner to match the 
Federal grant when they will be training people to go out across the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Huu. Iam sorry. I was thinking purely on the State, per s 
basis. If you are going to put it on a regional basis or maybe 2 or 
in the whole United States, then I think it should be 

Mrs. Green. Would that not be a more practical way ? 

Mr. Huw. No matching. ~ I think it would be impractical to try 
to set up 49 schools for juvenile police officers in the 48 States. I think 
it would be impractical. 

Mrs. Green. I think that is the purpose for not requiring the match- 
ing funds as far as personnel is concerned. I am in complete agree- 
ment with you on the other grants-in-aid. They should be matched 


on the State level where the State is directly benefited. 
Mr. Hitz. I think you are r oe 
Mrs. Green. You mentioned that additional training for people on 


the job is desirable and you spec if ally mentioned cottage personnel. 
Mr. Hut. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I am in agreement there. I think we need additional 
‘aining. 

Mr. Hutz. I did not want them to be left out. 

Mrs. Green. You will not limit it to them. 

Mr. Hutu. No, ma’am, I will not. 

Mrs. Green. Because the prevention, you pointed out, is as desir- 
able as the treatment afterward. 

Mr. Hinz. That is true. 

Mrs. Green. I was interested in the comment on the single agency 
and am inclined t o agree with you. To spell it out clearly, what 
you are saying is that the public welfare associ: ation In a State should 
not have supervisory powers over a juvenile court or over a training 
school for some other part of the juvenile program. 

Mr. Hitt. No, ma’am. I am not saying the State department of 
welfare. Iam saying 

Mrs. Green. For example 

Mr. Hin. Any agency, hol necessarily the State department of 
public welfare. 

Mrs. GREEN. Correct. I was USING that as an example or that 
of mental health. Should we have it as a single agency superior over 
all the other parts, or would we have the education groups ? 

Mr. Hitt. I do not think that any agency dealing in any way with 
juvet ile delinquency should be the agency that has anything to do 

wit] 1 this plan, the control of this plan or otherwise. I do not. 

And I will go one step further, and it is in your bill and in the 
other bill, also, I believe, that there is an agreement whereby one or 
more agencies, one may administer, the other may supervise, I do not 
even 2 Sate 

Mrs. Green. You mentioned that no larger appropriation would be 
necessary. One hundred different people could probably interpret 
that 100 different ways. Whi: at do you mean by a large appropriation ? 
One bill provides a total of $3 million and the other provides $11 
million. Are you saying the $11 million is a large appropriation or 
that it is too much money to be distributed among the 48 States? 
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Mr. Hus. I am sorry if I was trying to be too specific. The 
thought, Mrs. Green, that I was trying to get over was that I think 
that the Federal Government should be careful in case this bill or any 
other bill is passed, and not just dump money into the States without 
too much thought and without too much care, and that we in Ala- 
bama and all of the other States should have to work and should have 
to dig for what we get. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think the Federal Government is in the habit 
of dumping money into the States / 

Mr. Hii. No, not necessarily. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think $3 million will do the job ? 

Mr. Ilia. It would be very, very hard for me to say whether $3 
million would do the job or not. As I understand it, as I read the 
bills, I believe that each State under title 1 will receive a minmus 
of $35,000 for the first year, no matching, no strings attached. Well, 
of course, naturally, I think you can take $30,000 and certainly get 
started, you can make a start, and I think that is why that is in the 
bill, and I think that is the reason for it. 

But I think we got to go slow, and we got to feel our way as to 
how we are going to coordinate our program. I think at this point 
there are very few agencies that do know what they want and how 
the program of control of juvenile delinquency needs to be coordinated 
in that State. I think there has been very little study done on the 
subject. So I think we need to move slow and to go slow. 

Mrs. Green. Of course, that is the purpose of the sm: aller appropria- 
tion the first year. I think evervbody recognizes 

Mr. Hin. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. That it is going to take time and cannot be done 
right away. 

Mr. Hinx. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. [think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exasorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. We appreciate 
your kindness in bringing us this fine testimony. 

Now we will rush along. The second witness we have for today is 
the Reverend William J. Villaume, who is executive director of the 
department of social welfare of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America. 

Preacher, how do you pronounce your name ¢ 

Reverend Virnaume. Villaume. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Villaume. 

Do you havea written state ment, Mr. Villaume? 

Reverend Vintaume. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, I have it here. 


You may proceed in any manner that vou see fit. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM J. VILLAUME, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Reverend Virtaume. In view of the pressure of your schedule, Mr. 
Elliott, it might be advisable if I were to read the statement and per- 
haps reply to questions that vou may care to ask. 

Mr. Exniorr. Yes, 
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You may proceed in any manner or use any method that you would 
like, Mr. Villaume. 

Reverend Vittaume. I am William Villaume, executive director of 
the department of social welfare of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 

Neither the National Council of Churches nor its department of 
social welfare has considered these bills for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juveline delinquency. Therefore, I cannot make an 
official statement concerning them. Neither do I presume to speak 
for the millions of members in the 30 denominations which constitute 
the National Council of Churches. Some of them would oppose any 
extension of Federal aid whatsoever, and I do not speak for them. 

However, in my opinion and that of colleagues whom I have con- 
sulted, the members of the department of social welfare, who are ap- 
pointed by member Protestant denominations of the National Council 
of Churches, would in the main agree with the general principles that 
are embodied in these bills. 

I do not consider myself competent to appraise details, such as the 
formulas for grants-in-aid; but I would like to go on record as favor- 
ing Federal grants or grants-in-aid for (1) encouraging better plan- 
ning and coordination of programs to decrease juvenile delinquency ; 
(2) for demonstration projects and studies; and (3) for training per- 
sonnel to work with juvenile offenders. The authorization for appro- 
priations and the duration of the program should be sufficient to con- 
stitute without doubt a fair test of its efficacy. 

The creation of a Federal Advisory Council with representatives 
from appropriate national organizations and professional associations 
I believe to be an important provision in these bills. It is very helpful 
for coordination of local efforts to involve the major national organiza- 
tions and groups which are giving some leadership in dealing with 
this national problem. If this advisory council may express itself 
through an annual report to Congress for the public record, it would 
be helpful to all organizations, churches, and other groups which are 
seeking more knowledge of the problems, of successful programs, and 
of current trends. Such reports should also be of considerable help 
to States and communities which seek to evaluate their own program 
and progress. 

Training is a very neecssary provision. There are numerous com- 
munities throughout the country, as Mr. Hill mentioned as relative to 
Alabama, which have no trained personnel for dealing with problems 
of juvenile delinquency, probation, correctional work, or parole work. 
Attempts to help juvenile offenders are often handicapped by lack of 
personnel. Every community needs police officers, probation officers, 
and others trained to deal skillfully and understandingly with young 
people. 

I am glad that the bills provide funds for training. I hope that 
among those trained will be some who will be capable of reaching out 
into the community and giving help to young people with behavior 
and personality problems, who are sometimes called predelinquents. 
There should also be training for working with citizen groups on 
neighborhood levels where the immediate environment can be affected, 
so that young people can live in neighborhoods where they may more 

easily resolve: psychological and emotional problems. 
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Research is another area in which the Federal Government can 
make a significant contribution. We have seen great strides in public 
health, in agriculture, and other fields, at least in part because of the 
research financed by the Federal Government. It is widely accepted 
that we need more knowledge of the causes and extent of juvenile 
delinquency and of the effectiveness of existing control programs. If 
demonstration projects are fully reported, documented, and shared, 
all States and municipalities, churches, and other agencies across the 
Nation may be helped. 

This exchange of experience in combating juvenile delinquency 
should be of special benefit if the grants-in-aid to the States increase 
their sense of responsibility, as grants-in-aid frequently do. In every 
State and Territory we need one agency to bring together representa- 
tives of public and private voluntary organizations which care for 
delinquent youth, and an advisory council to actively involve the vol- 
untary groups in this program. This provision in the bills under 
consideration is a step forward because it underscores not only the 
necessity for public and voluntary agencies to work together, but also 
because it offers encouragement and participation in planning to the 
voluntary organizations. 

I am convinced that the Government should aim to increase citizen 
participation on every level, and seek to involve the whole community 
in the problems of juvenile delinquency. Because juvenile delin- 
quency seems to have many causes rather than one, it requires con- 
certed effort. Our urban culture encourages personal anonymity 
rather than a sharing of concerns among neighbors. 'Too often the 
problem of delinquency is considered to be solely a concern of the child 
and his parents by everyone else in the neighborhood. 

Neighbors frequently fail to recognize that they have a responsi- 
bility for creating a better neighborhood, a better school, improved 
recreational leadership and facilities, and better law enforcement for 
the prevention and control of delinquency. Most neighborhoods are 
badly in need of an increased sense of community responsibility, espe- 
cially in our large cities. Juvenile delinquency is everyone’s responsi- 
bility rather than just a problem for distraught parents. We should 
aim to mobilize neighborhoods to recognize and act upon neighbor- 
hood problems and to weld together the neighborhood resources 
social and spiritual—for the benefit of all who need them. 

Churches of all faiths are trying to build a sense of mutual respon- 
sibility among neighbors. The Protestant churches maintain about 
800 children’s agencies and institutions and about 550 settlement 
houses which help parents and children with special problems and 
those who live in underprivileged neighborhoods. One of our con- 
stituent bodies, the American Baptist Convention, has set up a juve- 
nile protection program. The United Church Women, a general de- 
partment of the National Council of Churches, gave remarkable leader- 
ship last year in a community project at Billings, Mont., to help solve 
some problems of delinquency there. However, the prime impact is 
made through local churches, of which there are over 300,000 in our 
country. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many of those churches are members of your 
group, Mr. Villaume ? 
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Reverend Vittaume. I would estimate about 200,000. Roughly 
95,000 of those are Roman Catholic of the 300,000. The Southern 
Baptist Convention and the Luthern Church, Missouri Synod, are the 
two large Protestant bodies that are not members of the National 
Council “of C Jhurches. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your membership would include, generally speaking, 
about a third of the churches in America. 

Mrs. Green. Two-thirds. 

Reverend Vinttaume. Closer to two-thirds, I believe, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I see. There are 300,000 in the country and 200,000 
are within the groups that belong to your organization. 

Reverend Vinnaume. Yes. That I would feel to be approximately 
a correct statement in terms of number of churches. It would not be 
in terms of membership, because the Roman Catholic parishes are 
considerably larger than Protestant parishes generally are. 

Mr. Exniorr. In terms of church membership, what is your member 
ship ? 

Reverend Vintaume. The churches of the National Council have a 
membership of about 36 million. These are mostly adults. Almost 
all of the churches do not count their children in their membe ‘rship. 
The constituency with children, and so on, is much larger than that, 
to be comparable with certain other statistics, you see, of other faiths. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thirty-six million members of the adult class ? 

Reverend ViritAume. That is right. 

However, as I said in the paaninns I really cannot sit here and 
speak for all those peo} ple. There are, as you know, many views among 
church people. We have in the Nat aad Council elected or appoint ed 
leaders from among these churches who represent the churches in the 
National Council, but obviously can only represent majority opinions 
within their churches. 

We are trying to help church members to understand the nature 
and complexity of juvenile delinquency and to see the need for the 
help they can render in the community. This month a new booklet 
was published by Association Press for several units of the National 
Council of Churches, entitled “The Churches and Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” written by Robert and Muriel Webb. It was prepared espe- 
cially for use by church members and by agencies that desire to 
cooperate with the churches. I have given copies of this booklet, 
Mr. Elliott, to the clerk. 


The churches are concerned about juvenile delinquency and in 


general are ready to cooperate with the schools, other public agencies, 


and voluntary organizations. I believe the provisions of these bills 
with regard to planning and coordination of activities would be 
welcomed by the churches. 

I am happy to have oe this opportunity to support the generat 
purposes of these bills, because I believe they are a logical step toward 
the control of our prob i ms in juvenile delinquency. It is a field in 
which the Federal Government can make a contribution similar to 
that which it has an in public —_ and agriculture. 

I thank you for the opportunity to present the views. 

Mr. Excaorr. Thank you, Mr. Villaume. 

Where is your headquarters? 

Reverend Virtaumer. The headquarters of the National Council of 
Churches are in New York City 
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ighly Mr. Exsasorr. In New York City. 
thern Reverend VituaumMe. Yes, sir. 
‘e the Mr. Extiori. Do you live there or here? 
ional Reverend VirtaumE. Yes, I do. 
Mr. Exxiorr. You live there. 
king, Reverened ViLLAuMR. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. How long have the churches that make up your 





constituent membership had a program, an active program, of deal- 
t. ing with juvenile delinquency as such? I know you have a general 
),000 program designed to be most helpful. But now you tell me you had 
a—or at least you encouraged the publication of a book. 
ately Let me see a copy of that. 
ot be It is called The Churches and Juvenile Delinquency. And this 
; are would indicate to my mind, without reading it, and I shall read it 
when I get time, that you are putting special emphasis these days on 
iber- | the program to combat juvenile delinquency, and I think that is 
wonderful. I think that is a great step toward the solution of the 
ve a problem. 
most But what I «am trying to get at is how long have you been specifically 
ship. working on an expanded program to try to aid in reduci ing the num- 
that, ber of juvenile delinquents in this country ? 
iths. I guess you know, Mr. Villaume, that the number of juvenile de- 


linquents in tl iis country have been increasing for the past 6 or 7 years 
at the rate of about 10 percent a year. There has been an am: Zing 


and rise in the number of children who come in conflict with the law, 
long and that is the way they are measured, which I think I might say to 
nted begin with is a rather poor measuring stick, because for everyone 
the that comes into conflict with the law I guess there are many others 
ions who are equally in the need of treatment or such assistance as society 
ean give. But the numbers that we have ben able to find have been 
ture growing very, very rapidly. 
the Now, has the interest of your group been stimulated in these recent 
klet years by these statistics which I have mentioned, namely, the growth 
mal of juvenile ens ¢ 
Jin- Reverend VirtaumMeE. Most certainly the programs which the 
spe- churches have preaisohisal have not all had the title “Juvenile Delin- 
» to quency od them: however, I think it is significant that the programs 
let, of sett!ement houses, for instance, have been concerned with this now 
for some time. L mentioned earlier that the Protestant churches Op- 
in erate about 550 settlement houses. 
“ies, Another movement of significance has been with regard to urban 
ills churches. | had the privileg re of being’ executl\ e director of the de 
be partment of the Urban Church before I went with the department of 
: social welfare. Now, there has been a movement for some years in 
ral the Protestant churches to help th ie urban churches relate themselves 
ard much more closely to the need o f he community. 
| in Much has been done in this fiel 1, and juvenile delinquency as 5 bee ‘lh 
to a concern now, I would say, certainly since the last war, which has 


heen ereat]y St re ssed by that department, althouel it dloes hot ee 
the title of “Juvenile Delinquency” except in articles it publishes for 
the churches. 
On the other hand, there has been a growing awareness of the ris 
of Ine rate of delinquency and seriousness of the problem, and this is 
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reflected in the booklet which you just glanced at, The Churches and 
Juvenile Delinquency, also in the increasing activity of our general 
department of the United Church Women ‘and, as I mentioned. the 
Baptist program which has full-time personnel specifically for, as 
they call it, a juvenile protection program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have had occasion to observe in recent years and 
certainly, though this observation might be classified as being some- 
what subjective, I believe that the most effective combatants we have 
to the evil forces that ensnare young folks are our churches. And I 
am happy to know that you have an expanded program and that you 
are going about it in an effort to  Wlag down the rate of juvenile “de- 
linquency. 

I think the churches, if possible, should put even more emphasis 
on it. 

I have seen the work, for instance, that some of the churches have 
brought in in recent years young fellows just out of school to direct 
their young people’s programs, and I have seen in many instances or 
in several instances what those new programs have been able to do 
with the young people of the churches. 

Now someone has said in response to a similar statement by me that 
actually what we ought to be worried about are these 50 percent of 
the boys and girls, roughly, who have no church connection and who 
are unreached insofar as the effort of the churches are concerned. 
But then I find that some churches are reaching out and bringing 
into their youth programs many children who do not belong to the 
churches and whose parents do not affiliate with the church, I just 
wanted to say that in connection with your program. I think it is 
wonderful that the churches are putting an expanded and extended 
effort in that direction. 

Reverend Vrrrarme. I like your term “reaching out.” I had used 
it, too. I think it is very important in this type of program and the 
kind of personnel that we have not only in the churches, but also in 
other agencies. The churches are ready to cooperate. I think very 
frequently the churches best contributions come when they can co- 

operate with other agencies, for instance, with the New York City 

Youth Board, where children are referred, for instance, to the chapels 
of Old Trinity Church, in New York, which is down on Henry 
Street, St. Augustine, St. Christopher’s. They have an open houses 
program there, they have a strong, wholesome recreation program, 
they take children referred by the New York ( ‘ity Youth Board. 
Here there is cooperation. In turn, they cooperate with other agen- 
cies in the community. These might be like a family society or case 
work agencies, and so on. 

Genet ‘ally, I think it fair to say, although it is a personal statement, 
that the churches in our constituency look fairly upon a fellowship, 
a partnership of the voluntary agencies, the churches and church- 
related agencies and the public agencies, and we strive toward this. 
I think there are provisions in these bills that could help create such 
a partnership. 

Essentially the problems have to be solved on the neighborhood 
level. And this is, of course, where the churches do operate. What 
we do on the national level are merely to enable things to happen on 
the local level. There can be a good deal of cooperation on that level. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 
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Mrs. Green. First, may I say it is very refreshing to have you come 
here, Mr. Villaume, and admit or say very frankly that you do not 
represent the 36 million members. I am always a little bit amused, for 
instance, when a person comes and says, “I represent yea-million 
veterans across the country,” and someone else says, “I represent yea- 
hundreds of thousands of teachers,” when we know they cannot speak 
for all of them, of course. 

1 would echo what Mr. Elliott has said; and certainly if there are 
any groups around the country that care and should care very defi- 
nitely about children, it would be the church groups. And I hope 
it would not be just a matter of cooperation on the local level— 
that the church groups would take the leadership in not only helping 
with the juvenile delinquents, but also in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Could you tell me if any individual denominations within the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has taken any action in this particular 
field. 1 am referring to legislative action, endorsement of particular 
programs. 

Reverend Vittaumer. To my knowledge, none of the denominations 
or member denominations have taken action with regard to these bills. 
They have not been considered, to my knowledge. 

Mrs. Green. Just for my information, do the various denomina- 
tions take action on social legislation or other legislation ? 

Reverend Virnaumr. On occasion the denominations may. On oc- 
casion the National Council ef Churches may express a position, but 
this is usually not in relation to a specific bill, as much as in relation 
to the general purpose of the bill. 

Mrs. Green. Yes. Tothe type of legislation ? 

Reverend Virnaume. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Reverend Virtaume. Expressing the needs as the churches may see 
them. 

Mrs. Green. I think that is all I have. 

May I express my deep appreciation for your coming this morning, 
and representing the national council. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Villaume. 

Reverend Virtaume. Thank you. It wasa pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Exriorr. Our next witness today, and I will say we will go 
ahead until we have our quorum call, is Mr. Sol Rubin, counsel 
National Probation and Parole Association. 

Mr. Rubin, will you come around ? 

Mr. Rubin has provided each member of the committee and other 
interested persons with a copy of his statement in writing. 

And if you would like to proceed, Mr. Rubin, to read your state- 
ment and then discuss it, or 1f you would rather start the discussion 
now, we will proceed in any manner that will accommodate you. 


5 


STATEMENT OF SOL RUBIN, COUNSEL, NATIONAL PROBATION AND 
PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rupr. I think if I were to read this and just add a few words 
one or two points, that would do for my side. 

I must say that in listening here today, and I have not listened 
here on other days—I come from New York to listen—I think that 
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I would have only the highest respect for the members of the com- 
mittee in terms of their expertness in the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. I cannot think of very many programs of education the 
equal of this, especially when, as I am sure it is, supplemented by all 
sorts of knowledge that you have. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rusin. So it is with a great deal of modesty that I read the 
statement and perhaps add a few words. 

Mr. Exxiorr, You may proceed, Mr. Rubin, and if you would like 
to have a seat you may do that. 

Mr. Rupr. Thank you. 

The agency | represent is a private national agency which has 
been operating in this field for a number of years, doing so through 
consultation services to communities which means that our staff have 
the opportunity of studying services for courts and other services 
for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

It has been my part of the program to work on the legal side which 
means that I have read a number of juvenile court laws as well as 
legislation in the field, and we attempt to give advice on the best 
forms of the legislation. 

“pet reading from the statement : 

The experience of our association is that these bills would, if 
en: ied serve a useful and important purpose in the nationwide ef 
fort to deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

There are approximately 3,500 probation officers serving in 
Juvenile courts, most of them without the essential professional train 
ing in a school of social work. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Mr. Rubin. Do 
you mean to tell me there are only 3,500 probation officers serving the 
juvenile courts of America? Is that all d 

Mr. Rusin. That is all we can count. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all you can count. 

Mr. Ruprn. Which means that there are many communities with- 
out any service. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. It means that a vast majority of the communi- 
ties are without any service. 

Mr. Rupr. No, I would not say a vast majority. As Mr. Hill of 
Alabama point out, and I think he is a distinguished individual 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Yes, sir, I think he is. 

Mr. Rupin. There are communities which receive service for the 
juvenile courts through welfare departments, for example, and so I 
would say those communities are not « ‘completely without service, 
but, as he pointed out, the welfare workers in those cases ean give 
very little time to the work of the juvenile courts. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The work for the juvenile courts is probably in the 
nature, in many, many instances, at least of an added duty, is it not, 
from the regular ; 

Mr. Rusty. Yes, it is, and therefore frequent fairly well neglected 


by these workers through no fault of their own except in terms of 


their own case loads; they cannot give the job all the attention it 
needs, and I think that the experience in Alabama is a good illus- 
tration of a bad situation. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Rubin, you say that most of these 3,500 are 
without the essential profession: il training in a sc hool of social work. 
What percentage? Do you have any way of giving me the figures 
on the percentage of the 3,500 that might have training or might be 
graduates of a school approved for soc ial work! 

Mr. Rupin. Yes. I have seen some figures, but I do not think we 
have any imdependent knowledge, and my guess would not be too 
accurate, and I would not place too much stock in it. If I were to 
guess, however, [ would say that you would not have more than 1 in 
20 workers with some training in the school of social work. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Are most of the State university departments of social 
work qualified to train probation and parole workers ? 

Mr. Rusin. If they have schools of social work, not all of the uni- 
versities do, and if we are on the point I think that without making 
any specific recommendation with respect to the legislation, if I may 
ade lress this to Mrs. Green. 

As I follow the discussion earlier, I think that your concern was 
that it would not be practical to give training to workers in this field 
in each of the States, and, therefore, the contribution from the States 
toward this part of the program should not be required. And I am 
not especially disagreeing with it, except to express the view that it 
is not so much the locale of the training as the residence of the 
people being trained, and Tam sure that this is within your contempla- 
tion. I should think that the people who would be trained would 
come from every State. That being so, I should think, therefore, 
that it would be in the interest of the States to be required to con- 
tribute to their training. 

The reason that I would feel there is some argument for requiring 
matching funds by the States for this part of the program is that 
the training of officers is something upon which we place the highest 
priority, and you do, too, and it is something that will have to become 
a permanent part of the State apparatus for dealing with delinquency, 
something in which they have an interest which is other than that of 
a recipient. 

One of the most difficult things to develop is programs for training 
of people who are on the job. Now, in some way the States must 
find means of training the people on the job, and that should go to 
every typical place, so that you would have at least one trained person 
ineve ry court. 

That is a very big-scale undertaking, and I do not quite see how 
the Federal Government by its contribution without help from the 
States and without requiring help from the States could meet that 
need, 

I think that the Federal Government can make a very important 
contribution, and I am not suggesting a less contribution: I am sug 
gesting, however, that the contribution would be greater if the States 
were required to meet this, so that the view could be one of a great 
problem which must go to every community. 

Mrs. Green. Now, if the advisory council or the Secretary of 
HEW decided that there would be half a dozen training schools for 
probation officers, for example, how would you work out a matching 
formula ¢ 
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Mr. Rust. Well, as I understand it, the problem in developing 


training for people on the job is one of funds for either local or 
State governments, and I think that it cannot be solved if that does 
not happen. I think that they have to have permanent programs 
by which the departments within the communities and the States 
have a method of selecting people and sending them for training. 

I think it is in terms of tuition and in payment of salaries while 
they study; in other words, I am saying it from the point of view 
of supporting the student while he works and studies, rather than 
from the point of view from the schools. I think that is part of it, 
too, but there is the other. 


Mrs. Green. If we contemplate—though—a training program for 


personnel, as you say, in every place—— 

Mr. Rupin. No. 

Mrs. Green. We would not be thinking of $11 million or $3 mil- 
lion. This would require $100 million. 

Mr. Rupr. I did not quite mean that. I think an individual in 
a small town can go elsewhere for his training, but the place he comes 
from has to have a program for payment of his training and even his 
salary while he is being trained. 

Mrs. Green. I see. 

Mr. Rusry. In other words, I think this money is needed not only 
to help the schools give the training, although it is needed for that, 
but it is needed to maintain the student on a job and in training. 

Mrs. Green. You are recommending, then, that we keep books and 
that every State know the personnel who have gone from that State 
to secure additional training—and that the State from which these 
people come be required to match the Federal funds / 

Mr. Rupr. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. What about the administrative redtape on that kind 
of a setup 4 

Mr. Rupr. On the part of the State or the Federal Government / 

Mrs. GREEN. — 

Mr. Rusty. I do not think it is too much. It is a program that 
New York State is seientenmalinns with now. We were very glad 
to see the legislation in the State, and we would like to see it in all 
States. And I suppose what I am saying is that it would be an 
encouragement to that kind of legislation if- 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Rubin, let me interrupt just a minute. 

We have in the room here a high-school class from the Newman 
School from New Orleans. These boys and girls are from the dis 
tricts of Congressman Hébert and Congressman Boggs of New 
Orleans. 

And I would like to say we are very happy to have you boys and 
girls, and I wish you could stay longer with us. We appreciate 
your paying us this visit. 

Srupents. Thank you. 

Mr. Exntorr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. Let me ask another question. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN. Suppose the State of Alabama were to have 50 people, 
personnel from various departments concerned about juvenile de 
linquency, go to New York for training. Then you are saying that 
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oping the State of Alabama should provide matching funds with the Fed- 
al or eral Government and pay them to the State of New York? 

cloes Mr. Rusry. Well, it is not being paid to the State of New York. 
rrams It would be paid to whatever se hools were providing the training. 
States Mrs. GREEN. Yes, the school in that State. 
ng. Mr. Rupin. Yes. I also think the figure you suggest is a little 
while high, because the schools cannot do that, so that the program would 
view of necessity be a small one to start with and perhaps even to continue. 
than In any event, I think the program would not be of such dimensions 
of it, that it would be swamped in redtape. The difficulties are a little 
different. The difficulties really are not the redtape, but the difficulty 
for of obtaining funds so that a department can feel free to maintain 


an individual on a program where he should be providing supervision 
to children, having him maintained both at school and on the job while 


mil- he is studying. 1 ‘think the reat: ape is not—— 
Mrs. Green. I am sure our goal is the same. 
al in Mr. Rupin. Yes. 
omes Mrs. Green. Do you know of any other case in which a State is 
n his required to match Federal funds and the funds go out of the State? 


Mr. Runry. Well, I still do not see that the funds go out of the 
State. The funds are going to the State for the education of a resi- 


only dent of the State, for example, of Alabama, although somebody else 
that, is going to get the actual tuition. 

r. For example, if part of the success of this program requires that 
and his salary be covered, that individual is a resident of the State of 
state Alabama, and he is receiving the funds; it is as though he as a resident 
hese of the State were receiving the funds, rather than the State in which 


the school is located, because that State is receiving payment for 
services to the State of Alabama. 


kind Do you see the point that I would like to make? 

Mrs. Green. What if the man from Alabama then decides to go 
ent / to Oregon ¢ 

Mr. Rusin. That is a problem. 
that Mrs. Green. We would invite him if he is like all the people I 
clad | know from Alabama. 
r all Mr. Rupin. That is a problem. I think that the answers would 


have to come at the practical level. 


an | 
For example, if such a program were operating in every State, then 
if he went to Oregon, it is just as likely that an Oregonian would come 
man | to Als abama. 
dia Mrs. Green. Oh, no. 


Now ( iF the record, 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Rusry. The point that Iam making is that, No. 1, if this pro- 


= gram existed for the States generally there would be an exchange of 
people from one State to another. So if State A was contributing to 
State O, State O would contribute to State A. 

The other approach to it is the 1 or 2 places where this has been 
tried: The students make a commitment to remain on the job in the 
department which arranges for the training for a period of time, which 

ple, may be, for example, 2 years; and if the department cannot hold-them, 
te then the juvenile court movement, the probation movement, is better 
see served by having the student go where he can do a better job. 
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[ think in time that would be not a problem. It is a problem, because 
when you start there are so few people who have the training that the 
attractions elsewhere may pull them away. I think that is a temporary 
matter. 

Mr. Exniorr. Go ahead, Mr. Rubin. 

Mr. Rustin. I probably have covered point 2, although there are a 
few more sentences in the written statement, and I think that we may 
as well skip to the next point. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not want to interrupt again, but I notice the next 
line that you did not read, “The need is for 

Mr. Rupr. I will read it, then. 

The need is for no less than 20,000 officers, properly trained 


Mr. Exxiorr. We need 20,000 officers properly trained, and we have 
3,000, the greater percentage of whom I believe you testified are not 
fully trained. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Rupin. The committees should consider that our criminal 


courts also have jurisdiction over youthful offenders. The number and 
training of probation officers in these courts is as far from the need a 
is the situation with respect to juvenile-court officers. It is clear that 


since these courts deal with the most disturbed young offenders in our 
communities, the training of probation officers should receive top 
priority consideration. 

Mrs. Green. Could | interrupt there ¢ 

Mr. Exniorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GreEN. What is the net result when you do not have probation 
officers? What does it do to the youngster that is in trouble ? 

Mr. Rustin. It does not inevitably mean that he is doomed. Other- 
wise, I think that our picture would be sadder than it is. 

Mrs. Green. What I am trying to bring out is this: Do you not then 
have two choices: (1) heise ‘ither confined to an institution, or (2) he 
can go scot free / 

Mr. Rupin. Yes. [think that isright. 

Mrs. Green. That is really the disastrous thing about it, that vou 
do not have the guidance and the counsel for the kid that is in trouble. 

Mr. Rupin. Yes. 

I think that, as Mr. Hill pointed out, you want trained people 
in the institutions as well as the officers in the juvenile court. In 
other words, the officers, as we say, in the community. The choice 
the court faces is in either case to commit or to maintain the child 
: the community; and in either case it is a question of whether the 

2atment in the community will be constructive or whatever may 
occur at random, or whether the treatment in the institution will be 
constructive, or whatever may happen there. And, in either case, I 
think we will agree that a trained person can help. 

Although I say that we do not have a mass disaster as a result, 
because many delinquents are not committed to careers of crime, and 
many of them even without supervision will return to a reasonably 
successful existence. 

I think the issue is: Will we give them as much help as we can—and 
it will never be all they need—or will we keep it as little as we can 
possibly get away with without a terrible scandal ? 

Mrs. Green. You speak of probation officers needing some traming 
in the social-welfare field or needing training in social work. How 
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about social workers needing training in the legal profession, since 
they work in that setting? 

Mr. Rustin. That is a wonderful question, except I would change it 
a little bit in responding to say that I think the social workers need 
training not so much in the legal profession as in corrections. If this 
program were to develop so that encouragement was given to the 
schools of social work to meet the needs in juvenile delinquency con- 
trol, and in changes generally, changes would have to occur in schools 
of social work. The change would be not to introduce legal training 
but to introduce training in a correctional setting. 

I think that inevitably that would help the schools very much. I 
do not think we have to be too specific about it, certainly not for 
legislation, because automatically if we sent to the schools of social 
work students from juvenile courts or adult probation departments 
or juvenile trainig schools the schools would have to develop programs 
to meet the special needs of these people. 

In addition to that, I think that, since I am especially talking about 
work-study programs, in other words, training programs for people 
on the job, they would bring excellent experience to the schools. 
It is very interesting to watch an experienced student in a class in a 
school of social work. He has a lot to contribute, and the schools of 
social work have a lot to learn. 

[, therefore, think that this also is a way of improving the whole 
system of training people. This will automatically and inevitably 
include the quality of teaching that schools will have to provide. It 
will be one of the good results. 

3. With respect to research, it is our belief that what is needed is 
a basic research plan formulated by the Federal Government, and 
maintained by it. Under this plan and as a part of it, grants should 
be made available within the States and to the States. Such a com- 
prehensive approach is not authorized in the present bills. Grants 
made available as under the present bills would have greater value and 
meaning as part of an overall plan. 

Such a program would have a scope which no single State would 
be likely to undertake either through its own resources or with Federal 
assistance. In support and as part of an overall comprehensive re- 
search plan, the support to the State research pregrams would have 
increased significance. 

Now, I do not know whether this point has been made, and I am not 
reading from the statement at the moment. I do not know whether 
this point has been made to you, but if it has not, just let me take just 
one additional moment to elaborate on it. 

I recently saw the Children’s Bureau report of research in progress. 
I am sure that you are familiar with it. And it includes hundreds of 
research studies. Some of them are being conducted in university set- 
tings, some of them are being conducted in agency settings, and some 
of them are important; some of them are not in the sense that their 
product will not be very influential. 

What we are suggesting here is that if the Federal Government in 
approaching this question of research were itself to assume responsi- 
lility for the production of findings, hypotheses, or theories, or what- 
ever they might be, it would result in far greater attention on the part 
of the people who would use such findings than if these things were 
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produced under a State program but actually upon the responsibility 
of the aaeat researchers or their sponsors within the communities, 

I do not think that this means a big change in the draft of the bill 
and it does not mean really a change in money appropriation, although 
we would hope that that appropriation would be substantial. 

I think it does mean a change in concept, by which the Federal 
Government would say: “We are studying the question of juvenile 
delinquency. We will come up with our view of what are the causes 
of delinquency, what are the things we have to do for it, and so on.” 

In doing that it would use all of the places which are referred to in 
the bill. It would say, as part of a program of studying what happens 
after aftercare, which is the question which you asked Mr. Hill. It 
will say : “Now, we can have several of these studies going on in several 
States.” But instead of having these separate studies, it would mean 
that the Federal Government through the agency designated in the bill 
would have its own responsibility for a rel: ationship to all of the studies, 
for coordinating the studies, for taking implications and findings from 
the studies and coming up with its own views of what it means, and 
so on, for other kinds of studies. 

Do I make that point clear / 

Mrs. GREEN. I take it from this that you do not want it to be on a 
matching basis. You say pet you want it by the Federal Govern 
ment and maintained by it, and in your last paragraph you say: 

Such a program would have a scope which no single State would be likely 
to undertake either through its own resources or with Federal assistance. 
So you do not want it on a matching basis? 

Mr. Rustin. I do not think we were addressing ourselves to the way 
in which it would be done. I think if there is any part of this that 
should not be on a matching basis it might be this. 

Mrs. Green. I do not follow your logic, in saying that you would 
feel it better for the personnel to be on matcning basis but not the 
research, 

Mr. Rupsin. For this reason, so far as we can see the training of 
personnel should exist in every State and almost every community. 
It should be a program which the States undertake whether the Fed- 
eral Government helps them or not. 

So, in effect, we are saying the Federal Government should help and 
encourage the States to set up such permanent programs. But with 
respect to research what we are saying here is that there have been 
so many studies in this field that it is time that the Federal Govern- 
ment paid specific attention to the problem in terms of its own re 
sponsibility. It is as though the C hildren’s Bureau or another de- 
partment or another agency of the Federal Government were to be 
given the responsibility of coming up with its own important findings 
and recommendations as it does even now. 

However, to pursue the good purposes of this bill, I think that some 
of the research should be done w ithin the States, because that would 
be a good practical way of having the research realize particular 
in other words, on- going research in a variety of programs. 

What we are saying is this should be a responsibility of the Federal 
Government to find out just how it feels about delinquency causation 
and treatment programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Rubin. 
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Mr. Rusty. 4. We endorse the grants to the States for assistance 
in planning and for direct services and special projects, in view of 
the present backwardness and lack of adequate facilities in many com- 
munities. 

We stress, however, the need for greatest concentration of Federal 
funds, first for training of personnel, and second for research. 

5. In the light of the existing need, it is our view that the proposed 
appropriations should be increased substantially. 

6. We endorse the proposal to establish a Federal Advisory Council 


on Juvenile Delinquency. The advice and interest of a sizable, re- 


sponsible citizen committee can bring to the Department, at little cost, 
the points of view of many agencies and individuals carrying a con- 
siderable part of the work done to stem delinquency. At the same 
time, comprising individuals and representing agencies of important 
prestige, the council would be able to assist materially in public in- 
terpretation of problems and remedies. 

That is the conclusion. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may [ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs, Green. 

Mrs. Green. On your point 5 you say the appropriations should be 
increased substantially. Have you formulated in your own mind—— 

Mr. Rupr. No. 

Mrs. Green. It is not your feeling that either the $3 million or the 
$11 million would begin to touch the problem ¢ 

Mr. Rusin. It would begin to touch. 

Mrs. Green. Adequately ? 

Mr. Ruprx. But we would prefer to see it increased. I think that 
it could be illustrated in terms of referring to training, for example; 
as we visualize it, the training should be something which is not 
directed at the schools but at the people, and not a few selected 
people but in all States. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Rubin. We appreciate your testi- 
mony and appreciate your attendance here this morning. 

Mr. Rupin. Thank you. 

Mr. Exaiorr. We will now hear from our last witness this morning, 
Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, chairman, Spokesmen for Children. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. THEODOR OXHOLM, CHAIRMAN, SPOKESMEN 
FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Oxnotm. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, and I am chairman of Spokesmen 
for Children, 

Spokesmen for Children has been supporting Federal bills to 
strengthen and improve services for juvenile delinquents for the last 
4 years and we are very much encouraged by. the bills under discussion 
at this hearing, H. R. 1053 and H. R. 5539. The differences between 
them are not monumental and it is our hope that agreement can be 
reached so that legislation can be enacted by both Houses of Congress 
during the present session. 

In your chairman’s letter of invitation to appear at this hearing, 
he asked that we tell how this legislation naa help our State and 
local affiliates. Wehave none. Spokesmen for Children is an organi- 
zation of about 300 individuals, most of them experts in the field of 
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child health and welfare, who believe the Federal Government has a 

responsibility for leadership in bettering the lot of the Nation’s chil- 
dren and who were willing to establish a lobby to support legislation 
that they believe will help meet the needs. So instead of a summ: ry 
of reports from chapters, we will present some of the needs this legis- 
lation would meet as reported by our members. 


The theme that runs through every report is the critical need for 


trained workers, particularly men. 
It is impossible to locate professional workers for many openings now 
this from the South. 


Considering the acute shortage of qualified men in social work, a condition 
which will probably continue to exist for some years to come, the problem of 
replacing those who leave is becoming serious 


this from the juvenile court in Cleveland. 


Vocational guidance and counseling in junior and academic high 
schools is known to be a strong deterrent to juvenile cel Hinque hey, vet 
in New York City—allowing 1 counselor for every 300 students there 
is a shortage of 580 counselors. 

The impetus that Federal grants-in-aid have given to the States in 
developing maternal and child health services, services to crippled 
children, and child welfare services is little short of phenomenal and, 
we believe, can be duplicated in combating juvenile delin eenane 

Grants-in-aid for training would spell success for a summer session 
workshop for correctional workers at Tulane University, where 
we fear we won't reach many due to the lack of traineeships for a poor! 
group. 

This is the first attempt of this strategically well-located university 
to offer training for workers in the juvenile delinquency field. 

Southern judges, attorneys, and civic leaders are aroused and eae 


for trained officcrs and southern social work schools and social agencies 
are ready to ccoperate in training programs. 

The creat xeon pr wieplanailye weiamaaben home compet! ww \ th other 
nithemved 4 to get these men they must be able to offer scholarships 
adequate supervision, and good salaries to attract them. We believe 


this program at t Tulane s] iould be olve n abund int SULp yo rt and « 
agement, not only by Louisiana but by the Federal Government Sa 
the university i is convenient and available to workers in m: ny southern 
States where such spec ‘alized training is scaree and badly needed 


The New York School of Social W ork ! chbne ther schoo] that is 
prepared to give more of the type of training that is so n il 


demand. Here, too, they are hampered by a lack of funds for fellor 
ships. There are many students who apply to the school hoping a 
fellowship will be available so they can take courses they could not 
otherwise afford and the school is compelled to turn them down 
because there are no felldwships to give. This is true, too, of many 
workers who would like to take a leave of absence from their jobs to 
get needed training for juvenile delineuency work, but cannot afford 
the long stretch without a salary. Federal grants wot wd biing the 
two together and produce what the whole country is clamoring for 
well-trained people to work with juvenile delinque nts. 

Another phe ise of training that the New York school would like to 
expand is its work with the Bronx children’s court, where it has estab 
lished such good relationships that it was allowed to put in its own 
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supervisor and student workers and give them firsthand experience 
in dealing with juvenile delinquents and their families. This work 
could be financed with either grants “to strengthen and improve” or 
be training” or both. 

Perhaps this is the spot to say that Spokesmen for Children whole- 
heartedly supports the appropriations authorized in H. R. 1053. Con- 
gress 1S already late in meeting what we believe is its obligation to 
young people in trouble and anything less than the amounts mentioned 
in this bill would be “sending a boy to do a man’s job.” 

Another local area where Federal grants could be put to very 
good use is the upper West Side in Manhattan, where two low-income 
housing developments are rising side by side. For many years Man- 
hattanville Neighborhood C enter has carried on very successful com- 
munity activities in this area. One of their big problems is gangs. 

At present they have 2 trained workers, each of whom works with 
gangs totalling 90 boys. The workers are paid by the New York 
City Youth Board. 

Already new gangs are beginning to emanate from the new hous- 
ing units. The center needs more workers to cope with these boys, 
but neither the youth board nor the center have the means to employ 
more staff and expand their program. 

Federal grants could make it possible for the center to do the kind 
of job with these gangs of boys that could be used as a model by other 
cities with large low-income housing units. We believe this is the 
kind of work Federal grants should be used for. 

We favor the strong Federal Advisory Council specified in — 
I of H. R. 1053. We have supported this type of council in bills { 
the last 4 years. 

In regard to the “strengthening and improving” grants, we pre 
fer HT. R. 5539, particularly title I, sections (d) and (e)—page 3— 
to H. R. 1053, title 11, sections (D) and (EF), which specify “entering 
into contracts.” A State agency should be free to enter into what- 
ever type of negotiations it deems most feasible. 

With regard to grants for training personnel we believe a bill should 
state that grants can be used for paying part or all of the cost of train- 
ing personne 1. The situation is too critical to cance = out a beginning 
program that might need total support for a year or more because of 
lack of funds. The decision could be safely left ne ie discretion of 
the Secretary and his Advisory Council. 

We congratulate you on both of these bills. We urge you to do 
everything in your power to reach a happy compromise that will 
mi ake i it possib le to enact legislation in this session of C ongress. Too 
many young people have already grown beyond the years when they 
could have been he Iped. We look to you to assert the leadership that 
only Congress can give. 

That aye ludes my statement. Thank you very much for the op- 
portunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Exniorr. We hank you, Mrs. Oxholm, for that very fine state 
ment. It will be very helpful to the subcommittee in its delibera- 
tions. Time does not permit any questions of you at this time. 

The subcommittee = adjourn subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:59 a. m., Tuesday, April 16, 1957, the subeom 
mittee recessed subject the call of the Chair.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 429, the Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing, 

Mr. Extiorr. The subcommittee will be in order and we will at this 
time resume hearings on the various bills before the committee dealing 
with the control and diminution of juvenile delinquency. 

Our first witness today is Mr. Hugh C. Carney, chairman of the 
State Board of Pardons and Paroles of the State of G reorgia. Will 
you come around, Mr. Carney. 

We have a statement from Mr. Carney in writing, and I will state 
to you, Mr. Carney, that you may proceed with your statement in any 
manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH C. CARNEY, CHAIRMAN, STATE BOARD OF 
PARDONS AND PAROLES, STATE OF GEORGIA 





Mr. Carney. Mr. Chairman, the work of this subcommittee may well 
be the necessary impetus for breaking through the barrier of crime in 
our country and may well result in the salvaging of m: ny lives that, ac- 
cording to known statistics, would be destroyed by crime. Therefore, 
at the outset, let me express the appreciation of our board, as well as 
my own, for your kind invitation to appear before you. But I must 
hasten to say that I come not as a trained sociologist or psychologist 
and that my statements, therefore, would best be considered in the 
light of what I am, an administrator and a lawyer. 

In order for the committee to understand clearly the conclusions 
reached later, your indulgence is requested while I outline the organ- 
ized activities in this and related fields as they function in Georgia. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before you get into that, Mr. Carney, let me ask you 
a question. I note you say you are an administrator and a lawyer 
and I wonder if you would for the benefit of the record outline your 
experience in the field of administration and law. 

Mr. Carney. I am an attorney. I was a practicing attorney at the 
time I was appointed chairman of this board. I have also been a col- 
lege instructor and professor at the Atlanta division of the University 
of Georgia. I have been a high school principal and I have been an 
officer inthe Navy. That br iefly i is My experience. 
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Mr. Exxniorr. How long have 
of pardons and paroles? 
Mr. Carney. I have been chairm: 
and paroles since January 1955. 
Mr. Exxiorr. Had you done similar work in this field or had you 
done work in this field prior to the appointment as chairman ‘ 
Mr. Carney. my work prior t o that (ime was principally with crim- 
inal Jaw. I was a defense lawyer, primarily criminal law, and IT had 
served as assitant attorne y gener: al of Georgia 
Mr. Exaasorr. Thank you very much. 
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referral to private practitioners. I mean by that that we refer them 
to those weare fami lj or it han in wiom we h ive onfidence. 

For this comprehensive service we are understaffed. There is an 
urgent need for properly trained personnel with appropriate aptitudes 
ind dey ition to the social ministry of this lifesay Ing work. Tor lack 
of skillful workers too many paroles s fall back into crime. Rates of 


recidivism will grow even more excessive antil properly trained and 
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To carry on this extremely important function, Georgia’s P ardon 
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nes staff of psychiatrists dealing with sex offenses. We need 
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much more. We are now in the process of educating the legislators 
and citizens in general to understand the inestimable value of rebuild- 
ing broken lives. 

STATE BOARD OF PROBATION 


It was important to outline these functions to you because of the 
relationship of juvenile delinquency to penal serv itudes in later years. 
Of the 8,085 prisoners in the Georgia penitentiary system more than 
50 percent have known records as juvenile offenders. Because of the 
incompleteness, incorrectness, and unreliability of the known records, 
it is probable that at least one-half of the remaining prisoners either 
were or should have been declared delinquent. Delinquency in youth 
is the seed from which later and greater crimes flourish, harming 
society and blighting the possibility “of deve loping useful citize nship. 
In this field, we expect probation to prove its value in our fight 
against crime. 

“We must, of course, recognize that these programs now being dis- 
cussed relate primarily to adults. There is no statewide juvenile 
program in Georgia. Georgia has no statewide system of juvenile 
courts in existence as a distinct and separate entity. Further discus- 
sion will be given these problems later. 

The statewide probation program is the principal major progres- 
sive step Georgia has inaugurated in the general field of corrections 
during recent years. The board of probation was constituted by act 
of legislature on February 8, 1956. It 1s composed of the members 
of the State board of p: ardons a nd paroles, acting in ex officio capacity. 
Under the board is a specialist in probation, psychology, and soc ology, 
who has had both undergraduate and postgraduate training, and in 
all prac tical aspects of probation clirects the activities of the statewide 
prograin. The State board of probation fixes general policy, performs 
all the budgetary duties of this department, fosters good public rela- 
tions and judici inl cooperation, and sits constantly as advisers to the 
director and his staff. The board delegates all other administrative, 
in-service training and functional matters to the director. Thirty- 
nine officers, with adequate secretarial help, have been employed during 
the first L )months of operation. 

Mr. Exuiorr, Let me interrupt you right here to ask a question. 
As I salen ind it, your board of probation is new, about a year old, 
and it is under your administration and jurisdiction im the final 
analysis; is it not? So that you have the pardon and parole function 
and the probation function in the si ame setup ; 1s that correct ¢ 

Mr. Carney. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Over this 10-month period, 4,257 defendants have been given oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate themselves under terms of probation. More 
than 90 percent of these are thus far complying with the terms im- 
posed and are thus far avoiding the stigma of penal servitude. Their 
families have been kept intact and the breadwinners have been retained 
in employment. Welfare agencies have esc ne the burden of hun- 
dreds of additions to their cieade overloaded rolls. The State is in 
the process of salvaging first offenders and good-risk defendants from 
the potential degradation of a lifetime of crime and general revolt 
against soc lety. 

The statewide probation act does not purport either to replace or 
bypass existing metropolitan probation programs. Those programs 
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already existing are permitted to remain, and to each of these State- 
paid officers are assigned. While not posing interference with these 
programs, the statewide act provides for uniformity of operation and 
procedure; thus all area systems must comply with the fundamental 
and mandatory provisions of the act. 

At this point I might well add that this program both anticipated 
and accomplished uniformity of operation, and that its operation 
without regard to ethnological considerations has become well estab- 
lished and generally recognized. 

Permit me to emphasize the success of our statewide adult program 
by citing the record of our expanding prison population from July 
1955 to the beginning of our program on July 1, 1956. I have added 
the present figures, which would indicate the facts which I shall relate 
later. 

Prison population 
July 1, 1955 
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As to the July 1, 1956, figure of 8,125 just cited, that is the highest 
point we have ever reached in Georgia, which is obviously ridiculously 
high. 

The fact that crime, nationwide, has been for several ye: urs on the 
increase is no longer disputed. But, unfortunately, Georgia’s rate of 
increase stands among the highest. This is partially explained by 
the fact that Georgia only recently adopted its statewide adult pro- 
gram. 

I would like to add at this point that it is my understanding that 
the Hoover report takes into consideration all cases that come to the 
attention of the State director of prisons. Obviously, if a statewide 
system of probation were not in effect, more cases would come to his 
attention than if one were in effect. Georgia’s probation system keeps 
many cases froin coming to the attention of the State director of 
prisons because those records are retained in the courts imposing the 
probated sentence. 

Mr. Exniorr. Is Georgia’s system roughly similar to that of othe 
States? If so, what States? 

Mr. Carney. Our parole system ? 

Mr. Exurorr. Your probation system about which you are talking 
now. Are there any other States that you know of that have roughly 
that same system ? 

Mr. Carney. No, we did not study other States. We tried to estab- 
lish what we could afford and what we thought we could get passed 
in the legislature. 

Georgia has some rather serious difficulties in that we have the 
largest ‘State east of the Mississippi geographically, as you know, and 
we have such sparsely settled areas that we had some « omplex problems. 
The only way we felt we could establish it was to set it up on the basis 
of judic jal circuits, which has been done. 

It is easy, however, to see the trend these statistics vividly portray. 
Thus it is readily and properly concluded that the probation program 
has brought the rise of prison population to a standstill. In the years 
that lie ahead, this population will continue to decrease because of the 
normal functions of parole, conditional release, and limited intake 
accomplished through the operation of adult probation. Our antici- 
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pated juvenile and domestic relations program, which I shall discuss 
in detail later, will add massive numbers and speed which will result 
in ever-increasing impetus to this declining trend of prison population. 

Our probation “officers are both qualified and dedicated, a reflection 
adduced from the comparatively low rate of revocations. I would be 
amiss in the discharge of my obligations if I should not recognize the 
complete cooperation acc orded us in this initial program by our judges. 
The granting or denying of probation being a judicial function, I must 
say that the judges have conscientiously, w ithout exe eption, welcomed 
and supported the system, as is attested to by the record of 4,257 placed 
on probation during the first 10 months of operation. Furthermore, I 
should like to advise the committee of the unwavering support accorded 
this program by His Excellency, Marvin Griffin, Governor of Georgia. 
Iam authorized to state to you that he is keenly aware of the need of 
implementing the program as well as the establishment of active, work- 
able related programs. 

Georgia will expend the sum of $310,000 on the State level during 
the first fiscal year of the board’s operation. 

I would like to explain that figure. Our appropriation is $250,000 
annually for probation as well as for parole. But I have asked the 
Governor to give me $60,000 out of the contingency funds, and that 
request has been granted, which makes $310,000. 

In addition, Fulton County (Atlanta) operates on a budget of 
$144,695 annually for adult probation. This county represents ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the population of Georgia and, of course, is 
fortunate enough to have the tax base for this budget, and even more. 
Macon (Bibb County), Augusta (Richmond C ounty), Columbus 
(Muscogee County), Savannah (Chatham County), and many other 
larger municipalities supplement the State’s program. It is, there- 
fore, fairly accurate to state that a grand total of more than a million 
dollars is annually expended by probation in Georgia. 

During the next 2 years, our adult program anticipates the addition 
of at least 37 additional officers, along with additional secretaries, 
clerks, and office personnel. A permanent training program will be 
instituted and operated on a full-time basis. All employees will be 
classified under the State merit system and will be part of the State 
retirement program by July 1, 1957. Minimum compensation for pro- 
bation officers is expected to be increased from $3,600 per annum to 
$4,200 per annum. The average annual compensation is already in 
excess of this latter figure. A minimum annual appropriation of 

$7: $e 000 for this program alone is anticipated by the fiscal year of 
1958-5 

WELFARE, HEALTH AND EDUCATION SERVICES 


It would be an imposition on the committee’s time to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the services rendered by the welfare, health or 
education department. Let it be sufficient to state that Georgia has 
the usual active, dynamic, and effective programs in all of these de- 
partments. The most direct agent in ferreting out and_ fighting 
juvenile problems comes from the visiting teacher. The State de- 
partment of education has in its employ 153 full-time visiting teachers 
who are fully qualified social workers. Their gallant work in eradi- 
cating sporadic attendance in schools, as well as the causes of lack 
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of attendance, stands among the most effective work being done in 
our State. 

Mr. Nicuoison. What is a visiting teacher ? 

Mr. Carney. A visiting teacher goes out to find out such things as 
why a child stays out of school and if he finds conditions in the home 
that caused that, he calls in the other agencies to try to eradicate the 
causes. 

Mr. Nicnors. x. Is he what we have called a truant officer ? 

Mr. Carney. \ery definitely a truant officer, but much more than 
a truant officer because a truant officer’s duties are to see that he comes, 
not necessarily in all cases to eradicate the causes of nonattendance 

Mr. Nicuorson. This man does not do any actual teaching ? 

Mr. Carney. No active teaching. If he finds conditions in the home 
where possibly there is insufficient food, he will call in the welfare de- 
partment. If he finds medical treatment is necessary or desirable, 
he will call in the health department or some agency that will accord 
the type of service in the home that is necessary to eradicate the cause 
of nonattendance. 


PROPOSED DOMESTIC RELATIONS AND JUVENILE PROBATION PROGRAM 


In the field of domestic relations courts, juvenile courts, and juve- 
nile probation, Georgia has a veritable hodge podge and Pandora’s 
box. In rural areas, the superior courts also serve as the juvenile 
courts. Inthe heavily populated counties youthful offenders are tried 
in juvenile courts. In the second place, there are only four detention 
homes for juvenile offenders in the entire State, and each of them is 
inadequate for the needs of detention because of limited capacity. In 
the third place, there is no statewide program of juvenile probation. 

With reference to the juvenile setup, there is no provision for a 
separate juvenile court except in counties of 50,000 or more, where 
the authority is permissive. Therefore. in the metropolitan areas we 
have juvenile courts. Each setup has its advantages and disad van- 
tages. In the latter, the juvenile is tried in one court, and yet the 
very cause of his problem (improper domestic conditions) was tried 
in another. Too often there is little or no liaison between the courts, 
and frequently neither knows of the actions pending or being tried in 
the other. In the rural areas where the superior courts try both do- 
mestic relations offenses and juvenile cases the main advantage is that 
liaison is precluded, but the plan is ineffective in that the superior 
court judge is so overworked with public civil and criminal litigation 
that he has no time to specialize ina program, which, rightly admin- 
istered, demands specialization. Further, there is no effective super- 
vision for juveniles in the rural areas, and there are no detention 
facilities except the common jail. 

These spec lal p yroblen e accentuate my firm belief that the matters 
concerning juvenile and domestic problems should be combined and 
tried by a judge spec ialized in these two fields to the exclusion of any 
other type of judicial responsibilities. 

An interim legisl: ative committee is now studying recommendations 
we have made « mare ring the establishment of such a juvenile system 
in Georgia. Our plan, as recommended, is to establish 15 judicial cir- 
cuits on the superior court level and to provide that a judge who is a 
spec ialist in these two fields serve in two or more of the present ¢ ircuits. 
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Our superior court, Mr, Chairman, is the highest court of general 
jurisdiction. It is called a circuit court in some States and I ‘believe 
it is called the supreme court in New York, but our superior court is 
the highest court of general jurisdiction. 

He would have statewide jurisdiction and in all matters be a su- 
perior court judge whose duties would be confined to matters which 
we are discussing. 

After the establishment of such judicial circuits, it is our further 
recommendation that 20 State-financed homes be established, in addi- 
tion to the 4 now in existence, in order that it would not be neces- 
sary to travel more than 50 miles to place a youthful offender in a 
detention home. 

I further propose a merger of our adult probation system with our 
newly established juvenile probation program and the addition of 
qualified officers to handle these delicate problems. 

I realize I have hit a section which is somewhat controversial, but 
I personally take the view that adult and juvenile probation, if prop- 
erly administered, can be done jointly. 

It is our belief that $2 million will constitute sufficient funds to pro- 
vide the necessary construction of detention homes. An appropria- 
tion of $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 annually will be sufficient to operate 
an effective juvenile and adult probation program on a statewide 
basis. 

Briefly, this represents the proposed plan under which Georgia ex 
pects to make a frontal attack on juvenile delinquency. Such assist- 
ance as would be prov ided by the proposed Elliott bill would be wel- 
comed in ee. It appears that its provisions would help us best 
in two fields: (1) The establishment of scholarships for the training 
of qualified personnel; (2) the provision of funds for necessary re- 
search pertaining to causes and cures of juvenile delinquency. 

I express no preference as to which department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment might best administer the provisions of this measure after 
it becomes law. I would express a preference which perhaps will ap- 
pear strange to you. I prefer that the bill should retain the relatively 
small appropriation. It has been my experience that a bill providing 
for a great social need not only stands a better chance of passage if 
the appropriation requested is left at a minimum, but once the bill 
is passed and the program becomes active, obtaining additional funds 
does not present any monumental obstacle or even much complication. 
The effects of the program, having proved itself, will be sufficient to 
obtain an increase in appropriation as the needs of the program war- 
rant and require. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


There are, obviously, many causes and still more contributing factors 
resulting in juvenile delinquency. You have, no doubt, heard testi- 
mony pointi tae to poor housing, the “oang,” “bad parents,” and sundry 
other causes and factors in the problem. But I submit to you that 
none of these, per se, may indisputably be considered sole causes of 
delinquency ; one or more of them combine with one or more important 
weaknesses to accomplish the result, Let me be specific: Johnny 
doesn’t become delinquent simply because he lives in a two-room shack 
and has an alcoholic father, Very frequently the direct opposite of 
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delinquency is the result. But when one or more of these factors 
emerge and begin working on a person whose stability is subnormal 
or who has developed one of several types of serious complexes, there 
is a definite danger of, and predisposition to, delinquency. 

The saying, “There are no bad children, only bad parents,” has de- 
veloped into a common, but not too accurate, clic ” Blaming parents 
for the delinquency of a child is a glib way out, but this states only 
the cause, if true, and not the ‘alist, No doubt, in m: ny cases the 
homelife of the child may be the principal fault, but frequently there 
are other environmental factors over which parents have no control 
that contribute tothe problem. Indeed, often the blame may be equally 
shared by the child himself, or by the community. 

In personality growth and development, the child tests himself 
and people around him. He learns how to control others and him- 
self and to channel his behavior by this testing process. He attempts 
to establish a way of life, and his method of control may vary from 
being a nice, conforming child to developing delinquent te ndencies. 

When parents and society do not represent firm, consistent discipline, 

the child is living beyond his emotional means, and he becomes fearful 
that his inner feelings may run wildly out of control. In the de- 
linquent child these feelings have finally overpowered him. Since 
the parents cannot handle him, the child feels lone ly, lost, and he strug- 
les to balance himself. 
When such a condition appears, the child weaves fantasies which 
are both strange and perhaps primitive. He is given to misinterpret- 
ing his parents’ feelings as well as his own needs. His sensitive state 
makes him feel that he is more wronged, more imperiled, and less 
loved than is actually the case. Therefore, his emotional needs may 
be too much for his parents to handle. As the child’s anxiety and re- 
sentment grow, so do the possibilities of behavior preblems. No 
amount of reassurance or reasoning can convince the child of his 
parents’ love, and these unresolved feelings create disturbances result- 
ing in behavior and person: ality problems, in psychopathic disorders 
peculiar to children, Psychiatric treatment isa must. In many more 
instances than not, it is my firm belief that parents will give their 
cooperation willingly when, and if, a competent worker takes the time 
to get the parent to understand the problem involved in such a situa- 
tion. The vast majority of parents are suffering from anxiety in these 
cases, and they need the help of specialists suc h as you propose to pro- 
vide in this bill. 

There are, of course, those parents who do not make any serious 
effort to guide their errant offspring when the clear indications of pre- 
delinquency appear. Some of them “get a kick” out of the “smart” 
doings of their children. All too often this type of child, lacking com- 
pletely parental guidance and restraint, passes from predelinquency 
into de slinquency and possibly serious crime before the bs rent realizes 
what is transpiring. <A recent outbreak of robberies in Atlanta re- 
sulted in the conviction of several teen-age bovs and Fy All of 
them came from socially prominent families. From personal knowl- 
edge, I can state frankly that one of them can be classified as above. 
And. although the father is grieved over the prison term given his 
son, he still is prone to refer to it lightly or jokingly. Such parental 
conduct is by no means isolated, and perhaps reflects the main cause 
of delinquency in this type of home. 
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I am frank to say, however, that I believe practically all parents 
wish the best for their children. Whether from hovel or mansion, 
parental love transcends most considerations. The problem is that 
some parents do not know what to do in order to cope with these 
problems. 

We come, therefore, to the crux of this problem. We need much 
research, because social scientists have not found a suitable program 
of rehabilitation applicable to the delinquent. We must offer a work- 
able program rather than blame the parents, the school, the church, 
or child. 

Such a program is fraught with serious difficulties. First, let us 
not isolate and desert the delinquents. When a person becomes physi- 

ally ill, the family rallies around to help. Even the community com- 
monly faces the responsibility of providing free services. What do 
we do with the delinquent ? Why, put him away, of course; and, for 
lack of a workable method of treatment, we let him stay confined 
awhile and release him with a hope and a prayer. All too often re- 
lapses occur, but the soothing winds of good fortune have favored us 
with some degree of rehabilitation. 

The gr eatest need of all predelinquents and delinquents is “to be- 
long.” When one can reach the real personality of this type of youth, 
some simplification is realized. A feeling of trust in people w ill lead 
to a possible ultimate fulfillment of the ‘delinquent? Ss greatest need 
love and affection. If these traits are not fully developed, the delin- 
quent will turn to the opposite—hate. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that all of us were born into a 
delinquent world. Ever since the disobedience of Adam and Eve, sin 
has been ever increasing in the world. Sin is not always a crime, but 
crime is always sin, and the two are so closely related as to be inter- 
changeable. The divine Creator did endow each of us with one trait 
which gives us the opportunity to overcome the environment in which 
we were born—the power of choice. By that power, we must develop 
a social conscience. We must learn, regardless of the difficulties, to 
respect the rights of others. We must see value in developing strong 
character and citizenship as an end in itself. 

It is my firm conviction that your bill will be a means to fight pre- 
dilection to delinquency, predelinquency, and all delinquency. It 
will enable workers to concentrate on an early diagnosis and the pre- 
ventive aspects of the problem. It will encourage the mobilization of 
manpower and resources at the community level. The feeling of being 
accepted can be greatly encouraged by such organizations as the Big 
Brothers, YMCA, and various community and church activities. 
Parents may possibly find solutions to their problems through educa- 
tional sessions initiated as an objective of the legislation. By the estab- 
lishment of a well balanced and happy home, we shall be well on our 
way to victory over predelinquency, delinquenc y and crime. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Etuiorr. I have been very much impressed with the very worth- 
whileness of your statement and by the system which you have in 
Georgia and by your plans for the future. 

Mr. Carney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I hope it works out. Let me ask you this. Through- 
out your statement you related or correlated the states of predelin- 
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quency, delinquency, and crime. I would like to ask you out of your 
experience whether or not you have found there is a real correlation 
among those conditions of predelinquency, delinquency, and crime, 
Do not the predelinquency qualities that you hinted at in your state- 
ment forerun delinquency usually and then, in turn, delinquency fore- 
runs crime / 

Mr. Carney. Very definitely, no question about it 

Mr. Exxsorr. What would be the percentage of that correlation! 
Do you have any figures from your setup in Georgia that would 
indicate that ? 

Mr. Carney. Nothing more than what I had in my statement. We 
know from our records of the cases that 50 percent of the offenders 
now in the penitentiaries have known records as anions, We feel 
that a much higher percentage than that would actually be the truth 
because the statistics on delinquency could not possibly be accurate 
because so many of them come from the small towns and also it has 
been the custom in Georgia that no record is made of the delinquent 
cases. Therefore, they never reach the State offices. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. And Georgia, as in other States, I am sure, has prac- 

tically no record of predelinquent cases, does it ? 

Mr. Carney. Practically none; that is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So we are working in a field here of inadequate sta- 
tistics and in a field in which we are more or less ae ing new ground, 
viewed in perspective, and yet we know that half of the crime in a 
great State comes from people who were delinquent a their youth. 

Mr. ( ae We know that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We know that. I believe you spoke of having—did 
you it 40 probation officers in Georgia / 

Mr. Carney. 39. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Do those officers have any special training, Mr. Car- 
ney, by and large? 

Mr. Carney. The very minimum amount. In order to pass the bill 
we had to leave the qualifications very low. We insisted they have 
at least a high-school education, and we insisted on one further point, 
that the State board of probation be given the right to establish 
higher qualifications. So out of those 39 I believe we have some 20 
that are college graduates and the others vary from the high-school 
level up to the college graduate. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many of the 39 have special training in the social 
field or the field of sociology and that type of thing that would per- 
haps best fit them to work in i that area ? 

Mr. Carney. I would say not too many of them. I know the direc- 
tor has, and I can think of 3 or 4 others that do have, but I do not 
believe any high percentage of them would have special training. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. McGovern of South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I think I will defer any of my ques- 
tions at this time. I appreciated that part of the statement I heard. 
I amsorry I was not able to be here for your entire statement. 

Mr. Carney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuzrorr. Mr. Nicholson of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnoitson. How does the Federal Government get into this 
proposition? Why are they in there? What control does the Federal 
Government get over this picture ? 
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Mr. Carney. I think the delinquency problem can well be regarded 
as a national issue. I think that the Federal Government certainly 
should provide some funds for establishment of programs that would 
fight delinquency. I think most of the authorities would agree with 
me that the juvenile delinquency problems we have can very well be 
stated to be a national problem. Certainly for one good reason. As 1s 
contained in the caption of your bill, for instance, that this committee 
is considering. That is that you are depleting the resources of the 
routh by having such a monumental problem and such a growing 
problem. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Nicnoison. No, because the crime in my State is handled by 
State officers, State judges, State juries, State everything. The only 
cases that come to the Federal Government are crimes against the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Carney. This is my answer to that, sir, Delinquency is not 
considered crime in the technical respect. All delinquent problems in 
our State are considered civil in nature. The delinquent program, cor- 
rective programs, pertaining to juvenile delinquency courts, et cetera, 
are civil in nature and are done for the purpose of preventing that 
delinquent from slipping into later crime. 

So the delinquent program is civil in nature, not criminal. If it 
were completely criminal, I should say the State should handle it to 
the exclusion of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You cited a case where there were more or less 
prominent children caught down in Georgia and convicted, I do not 
know whether sent to jail or not. How old were those children ? 

Mr. Carney. The one serving is old enough to serve the term. In 
Georgia our law permits a juvenile to be tried even down to 14 years 
of age, if he is 14 or above, which is very unusual. In most States they 
are classified as juveniles through probably 17. 

In Georgia they are juveniles through 16, but it is permissive to 
be tried in the superior court, if the superior court takes jurisdiction, 
down to 14. So this case I made reference to was tried as a criminal 
case. 

Mr. Nicuortson. This is an educational program, is it not? It can- 
not be very much else. 

Mr. Carney. It definitely is an educational program. 

Mr. Nicnorson. And if the local authorities are given enough to 
work with, are they not the proper ones to work with it, the ones to 
not only supervise it but to have full control over it, rather than the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Carney. I do not think so, Mr. Nicholson. That is a matter 
of opinion. 

Mr. Nicuoison. We have to admit then, do we not, that we cannot 
handle the situation and are calling on Washington to step in to our 
communities and do something we cannot do ourselves ? 

Mr. Carney. No, sir, I am not admitting we cannot handle it at all. 
I think probably we could, but I think if the Federal Government 
has anything at stake here, it certainly should participate in the pro- 
gram. I favor the bill myself. 

Mr. Nicnorison. How far and what participation does the Federal 
Government have in either of these bills? 
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Mr. Carney. I believe the minimum participation by each State 
would be $30,000 under the Elliott bill, if I recall correctly. It that 
not right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. NicHotson. You mean the Federal Government would appro- 
priate that much money for each State ? 

Mr. Carney. A minimum of $30,000, but there is a ratio set up 
which would mean some States get much more. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The bigger ‘States probably would get the bigger 
amounts, is that right ? 

Mr. Carney. I doubt that. I think from the ratio he sets up, I do 
not think it would necessarily work out that way. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They do it on a percentage basis, then 2 

Mr. Carney. Yes, sir. I think probably the average, the best I can 
compute, I am not an expert on the bill, but the best I can compute, the 
average would be around $100,000 per State if it were uniform. 

Mr. Nicwotson. Where does your delinquency come from? Is it 
mostly from cities and big towns? 

Mr. Carney. No, sir. I think the most recent statistics show that 
the increase is in rural areas, not in urban areas. It has been that 
most of the delinquency came from urban areas. I believe the Hoover 
report released in April indicates that in the rural areas the delin- 
quency is on the increase, very definitely. 

Mr. NicHoitson. What sort of delinquency is it that they start out 
on ¢ 

Mr. Carney. Various and sundry types of delinquency, sir. 
There are all types, from such simple things as racing automobiles 
and steeling hubcaps and things of that sort growing into serious types 
of delinquency, which if they were old enough, would be classified as 
a mon crime. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Does the district attorney who prosecutes these 
cases take, as you say, young people 14 years old into court without 
first looking them up or having a doctor see them, a psychiatrist, or 
something , 

Mr. Carney. In the average case, Mr. Nicholson, in Georgia that 
type of defendant from 14 through 16 would be treated as a delinquent 
in the juvenile court, which w ould be in the superior court in the rural 
areas acting as a juvenile court. He would be treated as a juvenile. 

It is just in the more aggravated cass that the criminal court would 
take jurisdiction down to 14. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You have a specia) school, whatever you may call 
it, that the court sends these boys or girls to? 

Mr. Carney. We have two training schools. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Two? 

Mr. Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicworson. And, of course, if the children are under age, under 
16 maybe—— 

Mr. Carney. Under, I believe, 17. 

Mr. Nicnorson. And your people who go in to interview these 
children, do they have any special training as social workers or such 
as that, or is it a political appointment in the county or whatever it 
may be? 

Mr. Carney. No, sir, I would not consider it a political appointment. 
In the rural areas most of the interviewing would be by the welfare 
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worker or the teachers. In the metropolitan areas we have trained 
personnel to interview children. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Are there truant officers or whatever you call them 
appointed by the parole board ¢ 

r. Carney. No. We have no control over those officers. That 
comes under the State department of education, and they are appointed 
by the State department of education. They are trained social workers 
and not political appointees. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You do not have a system whereby if anybody ap- 
pears in court, even if a juvenile, you send his record to the statehouse 
so that when he appears in court again the judge knows beforehand all 
the things he has ever done? 

Mr. Carney. We have presentence investigations, yes, sir, in two 
respects. In those areas where they have juvenile courts, they have pro- 
bation officers who make presentencing investigations; but in the rural 
areas we have only adult probation officers. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is all. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Does your board, either of pardons and paroles, or of 
probation, have jurisdiction over your training schools in Georgia 
for delinquent youth ? 

Mr. Carney. No, sir. That is handled by the welfare department. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The records are under the welfare department ? 

Mr. Carney. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there any correlation between your department 
and those having jurisdiction over the training schools? 

Mr. Carney. No. We have no control over the juvenile problem at 
the present time. The juvenile problem is a local matter and they deal 
with the welfare department. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I got the impression from your statement that your 
feeling with respect to this bill is that it would best help you in 
Georgia by, first, the establishment of scholarships for qualified per- 
sonnel to work in the field of juvenile delinquency; and, secondly, 
providing funds for research into the causes and cures of juvenile 
delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Carney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We made the statement a few moments ago that it 
is in this field that we today have very little adequate and accurate and 
up-to-date statistics. 

Mr. Carney. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, there is a great deal in this field that 
we do not know, and the purpose of these bills, as I understand it, is 
to give some overall strength and national aspect to the program by 
aiding groups such as yours in Georgia and other States in what we 
might call basic research in this field, first; and secondly, in the train- 
ing of personnel who are qualified to act in the field. 

Mr. Carney. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Extiorr. That is all we are trying to do. We are not going 
to Georgia and providing counsel in lawsuits and so forth. 

Any questions? 

Mr. McGovern. In line with the chairman’s questions, to what ex- 
tent have you been successful in Georgia in coordinating the various 
groups interested in juvenile delinquency and its control, getting co- 
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ordination, for example, with the church groups and Scouts and var- 
ious civic organizations that are interested in this problem ? 

Mr. Carney. I would anticipate 100 percent cooperation. We have 
had outstanding civic organizations, church groups and so forth ex- 
press a deep interest in establishing this domestic relations and juvenile 
court, and we expect full cooperation once we get on a statewide basis. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you think this bill might improve coordination 
between the various groups working on this problem ? 

Mr. Carney. Yes, sir; I think there would be no question about it. 

Mr. McGovern. I am wondering what provision there is among the 
several States for exchanging information in the field of juvenile- 
delinquency control. Do we have any program whereby what is be- 
ing done in Georgia is made known to interested groups in Massa- 
chusetts and South Dakota ahd so on? 

Mr. Carney. Yes. I think through the Interstate Compact as 
related to juveniles, that information is pretty well disseminated to 
other States. 

Mr. McGovern. Would it be true that Federal legislation of this 
kind, in your ~— would have the effect - focusing more national 
interest on the problem of juvenile delinquency, and in that sense 
arousing the stihl ion and support of groups ae over the country? 

Mr. Carney. I think it would. I think it would be a ereat stimulus 
to interest in this field. 

Mr. McGovern. So that there would be the advantage of making it 
known to everyone that we are concerned in this problem as a national 
problem as well as on the State and local level ? 

Mr. Carney. Yes. sir: I think that is a very fine observation. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. Mr. Carney, and good luck to you in 
undertaking the solution of this very important problem. 

The committee will now recess for 1 minute while the gentleman 
from the News makes a picture. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Extrorr. The committee will resume its sitting. 

Our next witness is Mr. John D. i ou r] lan. director of the Division 
of Youth Service of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at Boston. 

We are mighty happy to nave you with us today, Mr. Coughlan, 
and we have a copy of your statement which has been made available 
to all the members of the rite ommittee. Having said that, you may 
proceed in any manner that vou desire. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. COUGHLAN, CHAIRMAN OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS YOUTH SERVICE BOARD AND DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION 
OF YOUTH SERVICE, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Coventan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not usually read any kind of addresses. However, in this case I think 
perhaps it would be best if I followed rather closely the text of the 
manuscript and interpolated various things that might be of interest 
in illusion of the various points. 

I might say I am very glad to have this opportunity to come from 
Massachusetts to testify, because, like everyone else who has an official 
responsibility for combating delinquency and crime, I have become 
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increasingly alarmed in recent years over the dangerous increase in 
offenses against the law committed by juveniles. 

I think you are probably familiar with a recent analysis of the situ- 
ation by Dr. Martha May Eliot, former Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
indicating that juvenile delinquency has risen 70 percent since 1950. 
A month or so ago J. Edgar Hoover presented statistics showing not 
only a startling increase in crime but also a shocking percentage of 
serious crimes committed by persons under the age of 18, I think 
those figures showed a 17.3 percent increase in the number of crimes 
committed by persons under 18 years of age in 1956. 

Another striking fact about that is the fact that at this time there 
is a larger increase in communities with populations of 25,000 or less. 
We are accustomed to thinking of delinquency and crime more in terms 
of the larger cities, but now this matter of delinquency and crime is 
taking somewhat of a new slant so that we now have an increase in 
the serious crimes committed in cities with populations of less than 
95,000. 

One of the most significant aspects of this situation is that the in- 
crease is not confined to any sec an of State or group of States, but 
extends throughout the whole Nation. It is reasonable to say that 
juvenile delinquenc: y is no longer contained by State boundaries and 
that it is no longer exclusive ly a State or local concern. Scarcely 
a week goes by that we in Massachusetts are not arranging for the re- 
turn of one of our delinquents or for set ding one back to another 
State. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me interrupt you there. I have been interested 
in that situation and wonder if it might be possible for you to furnish 
us later for the record the number of delinquents that in 1 year in 
Massachusetts you send for and the number you return to other States? 
Would it be possible for you to get that information ? 

Mr. Coventan. We have recently set up a research department. We 
have not been able to get the clerical help we need, but it may be that 
the man handling the research can get those figures together for you. 
I cannot tell you if the records we would have to interpret t and go 
through would make it possible to give you that information, but we 
will certainly make an effort to do so. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Covenian. I am conscious of the fact because, as director of 
the division of youth service, I am responsible for the expenditure 
of funds in connection with arranging for the return of our delinqu- 
ents, because in Massachusetts we take care of our own delinquents. 
If one of our delinquents finds his way to Pennsylvania and we are 
notified, we send for the delinquent in Pennsylvania and return him 
to Massachusetts. All States do not do this but we feel our obligation 
is to our own residents, and therefore we do. 

I will try to give you some definite information at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. Exciorr. Thank you, and if you send us something for the 
record, give us a word about the limitation of the system you have. 
In: other words, if you do not feel the information you send covers 
all the delinquents you have sent for or returned, let us know, because 
the real facts in this field are extremely hard to get, and when we 
find someone who has a good system like you apparently have that 
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can help us with that type of facts, we are always glad to get that 
information. 

Mr. Covueutan. We will try to give you some definite information, 

The outstanding evidence of the breaking down of State boundaries 
in the matter of juvenile delinquency is the special train that Cali- 
fornia operates periodically to return runaway and delinquent boys 
and girls to their home States across the Nation. And to this wiping 
out of boundaries the alarming increase both as to number and to 
seriousness of offenses, and the problem can be clearly seen as no longer 
one of infected local areas but rather as a serious and growing con- 
tamination of the whole Nation’s youth. As such, ther efore, it has be- 
come not only a problem for the States and the local communities, 
but also a pr abled of Federal concern because it directly affects the 
national welfare. 

At this point I want to make a clear that when I say it is a matter 

of Federal concern, this does not mean that the Federal Government 
is to take over the problems of the States. I would be the last one to 
propose any such thing. But there are implications here for the na- 
tional welfare, and the Federal Government can never fail to have a 
concern for those social problems that affect the national welfare. 

Juvenile delinquency is like a disease—almost a plague in our times. 
It spreads from individual to individual, from group to group, from 
generation to generation. It is my cons sidered conviction that unless 
a nationwide effort is made in the present year and those immediately 
ahead to solve this social problem, or, if not to solve it, at least to arrest 
the increase, the consequences to American youth will be devastating. 
At present spreading rates, if unchecked, it is horrifying to think 
that this nation may well have 2 million juveniles arrested annually by 
the police by 1967, only 10 years from now. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think the figure projected of 2 million juveniles 
arrested annually by 1967 represents the entire problem ? 

Are there not many that do not come to the attention of the police? 

Mr. Coventan. Undoubtedly. There is an absolute need of knowing 
exactly what is going on. This problem involves a large segment of 
the Nation’s youth and nobody really knows what the picture is. I 
come down here and I make a prognostication. I do not consider it 
entirely valid because there is no way of validating it. In Massa- 
chusetts if a boy is arrested for a very serious offense against the law 
and the case never reaches the court, he is never reported as a statistic. 
The practices vary so widely from State to State that one of the most 
important things the Federal Government can do is provide some re- 
search and some uniform system of statistical reporting. In these 
cases we know that individual States, left to themselves, will vary as 
night varies from day in the handling of any social problem. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mrs. Green. I think so. 

Mr. Covucutian. The implications of this for national defense are 
obvious. We are all familiar with the necessity for maintaining our 
manpower reserve. Let me point out that 2 million corrupted youths 
represent a serious lessening of that manpower because they make 
poor citizens and unreliable ‘soldiers. Contrary to general belief, the 
armed services do not, except in some indiv idual cases, reform serious 
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delinquents. In fact, recognition of this had led to a policy of rejec- 
tion by the services of those with juvenile records. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think there is a very widespread practice on 
the part of juveniles to commit some kind of an offense so that they 
will not be accepted by the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Coucuian. In our experience I do not think so. We have had 
an occasional case of that kind but not many. I do not consider it a 
problem in Massachusetts, frankly. I think juveniles commit offenses 
against the law because their behavior is antisocial ; because they have 
been brought up under poor moral standards; or because there is some 
abnormality i in their moral structure. 

Mrs. Green. I was told that the State of Illinois made a study on 
this and they found that there was quite a number. 

Mr. Coueuuan. I do not think that is correct so far as Massachu- 
setts is concerned. 

Mrs. Green. I would expect that is another area in which we need 
more research. 

Mr. Covcuan. Yes, particularly if the experience in one area is 
different from the experience in another area. Is it because Massa- 
chusetts has a more fundamental patriotism, or what is it? 

Mr. Nicuorson. I think that is probably it. 

Mrs. Green. If this is for the record, 1 would like to take exception 
to it. 

Mr. Coucuian. Let me point out, also, that adult criminals are 
largely recruited from the ranks of juvenile delinquents and that the 

nationwide control and prevention of crime in this and succeeding 
generations will depend to a large extent on the development of effec- 
tive measures in the prevention and control of the antecedent condi- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

Four years ago I was placed in charge of the Massachusetts de- 
linquency control program. As each year has passed, I have become 
increasingly convinced that the great challenge of our times in the field 
of crime and delinquency is the ch allenge to prevention. 

At a meeting in Massachusetts last week the speaker, a very reput- 
able man from the FBI, said that close to 70 percent of adult criminals 
were formerly juvenile delinquents. 

Mr. Exiorr. Instead of 50 percent? 

Mr. Coueuian. Yes. I have no way of validating that, but he is 
a very reputable man and I would assume he has some verification of 
it. My own feeling is that it does not make sense to try to tackle this 
kind of a problem solely on an institutional basis, building large 
prisons and things of that kind. It seems to me that every State needs 
to do its full share, and the Federal Government needs to help us, and 
the field where I think this is most important is in the field of preven- 
tion. It is at this point that the place of the Federal Government in 
the total effort becomes significant. 

Since the national welfare is certainly involved, the participation 
of the Federal Government is imperative. There is, in my opinion, an 
obligation to supply leadership and stimulation to the States and 
the localities, as well as the kind of coordination of effort and research 
that only the Federal Government can provide—and has in other fields 
provided so well. 

One outstanding example of Federal action is the recent episode of 
the Salk vaccine to prevent poliomyelitis. I have no doubt that the 
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efforts to validate, to distribute, and to inoculate would still be spo- 
radic, varied from State to State, and relatively ineffectual if the 
Federal Government had not assumed the obligation of leadership 
and coordination. I submit to you that children throughout the Na- 
tion tur ning to crime, menac ing soe lety, corrupting othe rs, and at 15 
or 16 becoming wanton killers or themselves falling before police 
guns should be equally the concern of the Congress. It is a historical 
fact that the decline of the great republics and democracies of the past 
did not result from decrease of physical prowess, but from moral de- 
generé ation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you account for the fact that the problem has 
been greater since World War II than it was before ? 

Mr. Coventan. Again I cannot validate it, but in my opinion one 
factor is we are now getting the war babies. The children of the hasty 
and ill-advised marriages during the forties are now coming up into 
teen-agers, and I believe because some of these marriages were poor 
and hasty and ill advised, that has had an effect on the children because 
these children, from the time they were born perhaps never saw their 
fathers. The marraiges were perhaps forced by circumst: ances, and 
we are beginning to get these teen-agers now. I think that is one im- 
portant factor. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Might it also be the fact that since the war we are keep- 
ing better records and establishing better systems of dealing with de- 
linquency so that the better statistics have brought to light higher 
figures than did the statistics that were available prior to W rorld 
War IT? 

Mr. Coventan. I do not know that I can go along with that state- 
ment. I am not one who likes statistics as such. I am saying this on 
the basis of day-to-day dealing with juveniles. I am deeply shocked 
by the attitudes of those juveniles. I am also shocked by what is 
happening to our girl population, not only in stubborn resistance to 
school attendance or sex involvements, but in gang activities, stealing 
and things of that kind. To my way of thinking this is due to a funda- 
mental breakdown in the social controls, in the family situation, in our 
attitudes toward certain things. I think these things are having quite 
an effect, and I think we have to find out what is happening and the 
only way we can do Eee on a ee scale is through this co- 
ordinated leadership in research by the Federal Government. It is 
important that we have the right kind of research. There was one 
research project in Massachusetts some years ago that was supposed 
to be a wonderful thing. A few years later a good sociologist got 
hold of it and found it was hopelessly invalid, that it did not do what 
it was supposed to do in controlling delinquency, and that not only did 
it not control delinquency, but delinquency actually increased in the 
group it was supposed to help. 

Mrs. Green. Could I take your analogy one step further. You 
referred to the Salk vaccine to prevent poli lomyelitis, I believe there 
were 39,000 children who had poliomyelitis in 1954. Would you not 
say there would be a great danger of becoming alarmed over juvenile 
delinquency as the curve goes up, and then of becoming complacent 
as it comes down ? 

Mr. Coucuuan. Very definitely. 

Mrs. Green. If we are concerned with 39,000 cases of poliomyelitis, 
we should be even more concerned about juvenile delinquency. 
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Mr. Covenian. Yes. One problem child in a neighborhood can cor- 
rupt 5 or 6 more. The gregarious instinct works. “I am not horrified 
by children joining in a gang. I think that is the natural result of a 
gregarious instinct. But I am concerned when that gang activity 
becomes antisocial. We cannot prevent women from joining benevo- 
lent organizations or men from joining lodges, but when the activities 
become antisocial, that is where the danger les. 

The Federal leadership and coordination has been notable in many 
other areas also—in research and setting of standards for food and 
drugs; in the field of mental health; in the control of narcotics; in the 
improvement of agriculture. I am not talking now about agricultural 
subsidies, or soil-bank plans. I am talking about the development of 
research, how to plant crops and all these other things. It was leader- 
ship of the Federal Government that brought that together. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exurorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. The district courts in Massachusetts were going 
to have a man go around and look at these delinquent cases, and it did 
not go through in my district because the State and county budget did 
not provide enough money to have such a man; is that right? 

Mr. Covucuian. Well, I do not know the exact situation there. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do we not have a law now that each district court 
can have a probation oflicer ? 

Mr. assay AN. Yes. 

Mr. NicHotson. We did not have them because the State would not 
appropr iate the money. 

Mr. Coventan. That situation has been largely corrected. We 
not only have regular probation officers in each court but we have a 
number of court districts. 

Mr. Nicnoison. We have them in court now, but I mean for juvenile 
delinquents. 

Mr. Coucuian. There are several districts and one juvenile proba- 
tion officer is assigned to a certain number of courts. I do not think 
that is all over the State as yet but most of the districts are covered. 

Mr. Nicnotson. There was supposed to be one in my district court 
but the judge said there was not enough money authorized in the 
budget. The State acts on the county budget, whatever the county 
proposes, and it was cut out. 

The reason I bring this out, why should the Federal Government go 
into this if the people right on top of it will not appropriate money 
to take care of it? 

Mr. Covenian. I am with you 100 percent on that. I think every 
locality and every State has a primary and inescapable obligation to 
support that necessary service. But what I am talking about is en- 
tirely different. 1am talking about Federal leadership and coordina- 
tion and uniformity such as was provided in narcotics; such as was 
provided in food and drugs; such as was provided in agriculture, and 
so on; a sa pci: ation of efforts which in our Federal system is a basic 
method and procedure of operation. 

We : not need Federal funds to run our institutions in Massa- 
chusetts. We do not need Federal funds to run our school counsel- 
ing program. But where we do need it is where other aspects of 
training in the Federal Government are getting it, and that is in tak- 
ing our good people who are working for us and want to make a 
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career in this highly dedicated field, and they also want to get married 
but they have to have additional training and cannot do both—we want 
to pick out a certain number of these persons and see that they get ad- 
vanced training. We cannot do that with Massachusetts funds be- 
cause of the limitations of the Massachusetts constitution. Further- 
more the Federal Government, recognizing the national] interests in- 
volved as a justification for participation, has given direction and pur- 
pose to development and improvement in the areas of public health, 
mental health, and the other areas I have referred to, resulting in 
major accomplishments that at best would be long delayed or indif- 
ferently accomplished if left to the State alone, or, at worst, would not 
have taken place at all. I want this thing extended just a little bit 
on this training and leadership by the Federal Government. That is 
all I am seeking so far as Federal participation is concerned. 

Shall I continue? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Coveutan. And I say here, I am not referring here to direct 
operational subsidy or Federal handouts, but rather to limited funds 
directly tagged for service and research for the accomplishment or 
purposes that cannot be provided by the States acting alone or in- 
dependently. 

It appears to me, for example, that one important area of activity 
with respect to crime and delinquency for the Federal Government 
would be to aid the States to set up pilot projects in key areas in delin- 
quency prevention and control that would serve to provide informa- 
tion that would become available to other States on what methods 
have validity and success and what are likely to be ineffective. It 
might well be that such projects would help to replace outmoded in- 
effective methods and programs and develop programs better adapted 
to meet modern needs. 

I am sure, also, that, like Massachusetts, there are some other States 
where new type programs are having a real impact on delinquency, 
but which are only partially effective because they must be financed 
by private funds, or because State funds are limited as to amount 
and use. 

For example, in the Boston area about 5 years ago a rabbi was mur- 
dered in the Roxbury section of Boston. Immediately there was a 
great deal of public indignation because this was the culmination of a 
great deal of hoodlumism in the area. Out of that came a meeting of 
representatives from over 100 significant organizations, citizens who 
were concerned because this delinquency thing had become so serious. 
Out of that came a Greater Boston Council for Youth and a special 
youth project was set up in the Roxbury area. It has been operating 
for 4 years. Funds were procured from philanthropic sources. One 
was an old police fund that had been in existence since the police strike 
in Boston. It was tagged for the benefit of the public, and it was used 
to finance the project. That fund is used up. Other money used 
was tagged for an experimental project, and that has been used up. 

We know the value of that prevention program. Maybe that is not 
one where Federal funds would be necessary. As a matter of fact, I 
think it is a State and local project in that particular case, but never- 
theless it is the type of thing adapted to meet modern needs that should 
be encouraged and helped. 
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Las week there was a convention in Washington and one of the chief 
matters under discussion was that special project, and that informa- 
tion has been disseminated to other places. But, unfortunately, our 
channel of communication by convention is very obnoxious. If I have 
to go to conventions to get information, I feel very sad about it because 
I have institutions to look after and I cannot leave them to go to con- 
ventions. 

Such projects require the hiring of highly trained professionally 
qualified workers for whom adequate salaries must be provided. Gen- 
erally speaking, rigid State salary schedules and personnel practices 
do not allow sufficient latitude and flexibility to hire such persons. 
At least, this is true in Massachusetts. It will be a long time before 
such State limitations can be eliminated, if ever. In the meantime, 
the problem grows more and more serious, and the national welfare 
is increasingly jeopardized. Long-established policy and Federal 
practice, on the other hand, allows sufficient flexibility in approving 
grants for such projects to enable them to be effective. 

Another great need in the field of delinquency prevention and con- 
trol is the development of more trained workers. This need is acute 
in Massachusetts, as I am sure it is throughout the Nation. Unfor- 
tunately, State money cannot be used to provide stipends and schol- 
arships or to set up adequate collaborative training with universities, 
and we must look to the Federal Government to meet the national need. 

This is entirely consistent with Federal aid and assistance pro- 
grams—for example, in the training of clinical psychologists, training 
of registered nurses for supervisory positions, and the training of pro- 
fessional workers in the area of mental and public health. 

In this connection, I wish to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that funds provided for the National Institute of Mental Health 
can, under certain circumstances, be obtained for use in programs com- 
bating delinquency. While I recognize the need for research to be car- 
ried on by mental health and feel that the National Institute of 
Mental Health and State mental health authorities will play an im- 
portant part in future development of delinquency-control programs. 
I must insist that a substantial part of Federal moneys directed at 
delinquency should go to those public agencies whose primary respon- 
sibility is delinquency itself, not a single aspect of many and varied 
responsibilities. Let me make it clear that I favor continued Federal 
aid in the field of mental health. I am disturbed, however, over what 
appears to be, so far as Federal aid funds are concerned, a tendency 
to regard delinquency as an exclusive province of mental-health au- 
thorities. That is exactly what seems to be done because several mil- 
lions of dollars—I do not know how much—are appropriated and 
goto mental health. 

Now let me tell you about the Massachusetts program. 

In Massachusetts, the youth service board is an integrated State 
agency set up in 1949 to attack the problem of delinquency, including 
not only rehabilitation of those offending, but also its prevention. 
With some 2,500 delinquents under its jurisdiction in any given year, 
it seems to me most unwise and undesirable for such an agency to 
obtain Federal funds or benefits from Federal funds only on a hat-in- 
hand basis by going either to the National Institute of Mental Health 
or even, in some cases, to private agencies, through which Federal 
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funds are being channeled. Such procedure not only limits the 
amount avail: ible, inasmuch as the mental-health agencies will obvi- 
ously take care of their own needs first, but also, it operates to bar 
the use of Federal funds in those instances where a legitimate delin- 
quency prevention and control project is not slanted as a mental-health 
project. What I am saying here is that it is time, now that delinquency 
is becoming so serious, for the Federal Gove rmme nt to recognize in its 
aid program law enforcement and other public agencies directly con- 
cerned with delinquency, instead of confining the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program to the mental-health field. 

Recently, the Massachusetts Youth Service Board surveyed the com- 
munities of the State with respect to areas of activ ity where State and 
Federal funds could be used to greatest advantage in the attack on de- 
linquency. As a result of that survey, we learned that our police de- 
partments are eager to provide special training for officers dealing 
with juveniles and to set up juvenile police bureaus within their 
departments. 

{ will recall to your mind the police training programs of the FBI 
and their value to State and local police in the effort to combat crime. 

Police training is supposed to be a local matter and yet, because 
of the necessity ‘for coordinating all our efforts in the pre vention of 
crime and apprehension of criminals, the FBI took the leadership and 
Federal funds, of course, had to be used, and it has brought about a 
situation where they have all over the Nation willed schools. The one 
T addressed last week was for methods of police administration. We 
know the way it has brought all the records to a central place. 

With Federal help, I believe that training programs of similar 
value could be set up in all the States to assist local police in their 
concerted efforts to handle the juvenile program. I believe that such 
programs set up in each State would have national value and important 
impact on the situation we face. The police are still a first line of 
defense in the attack on delinquency and everything smal must be 
done to enable them to coordinate and improve their efforts. 

We made a survey of police chiefs and 65 to 75 percent of them, the 
majority of them, wanted to have assistance in the development of 
trained juvenile officers. 

Fundamentally, my plea to your honorable committee is for favor- 
able action on any one of the several bills before you, including that 
of the administration, or on a synthesis of the best features of ‘all of 
them. 

I want to make it clear that the amount of money provided in these 
bills is an extremely small amount in the total Federal budget, but 
the benefits will be large because they will mean the extra e flort and 
the additional stimulation needed in the States in ¢ coping with this 
problem. 

I understand from a quick reading of these bills that the amount 
is about $3 million annually, and in Congresswoman Green’s bill it is 
approximately $11 million SORELY: I do not think that is a very 
large amount of money. But I think it will at least do the extra 
thing we want done. 

It must be understood, also, that I do not seek or favor large Federal 
operation grants or handouts. In Massachusetts, during the past 
years, we have almost doubled our appropriations. We are, therefore, 
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quite willing and able to do our full part in discharging ourselves of 
our State responsibility. 

There are certain limited areas indicated in these bills, how- 
ever; namely, demonstration, intensification of existing effort, and 
training of workers, where Federal participation is necessary and de- 
sirable. I am sure, also, that if this is true of Massachusetts, it must 
be doubly true of other States without a youth authority where the 
attack on delinquency is not nearly so structured and organized. 

While I am happy to say that the increase in the problem has not 
been as great in Massachusetts as in the Nation, it is still large enough 
and signific ant enough for us to intensify our own efforts and to seek 
the Federal Government’s interest and participation and leadership 
so that improvements of nationwide significance can be made. 

With substantial deterioration of an important segment of our youth 
certainly and demonstrably facing us, I cannot but feel that your hon- 
orable committee and the Congress itself will give favorable action 
to the proposal that the Federal Government assume a position of 
leadership in solving this growing social problem and by limited and 
reasonable financial aid, as prov ided in the bills before you, furnish 
the stimulation and the help for an improved national attack. 

Mr. Evxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Coughlan. 

[ would like to ask you, if you consider this a fair question, whether 
or not you feel that the very advanced system that Massachusetts has 
has contributed to the fact that Massachusetts does not have nearly 
as many juvenile offenders as the national average ? 

Mr. Coveutan. I would like, as director of the division, to claim 
such credit, but I am sorry, I cannot. I think it is because Massachu- 
setts has social and religious and moral traditions, and so on, and 
civic behavior that resists the inroads of crime, particularly in 
youngsters. 

For example, where other large population centers have a serious 
narcotics problem, Boston does not have that problem; the use of 
dope is so contrary to the morals of Massachusetts per We would 
be much more likely to have an alcoholic problem because our morals 
are not that way. 

Two percent of the Nation’s youth last year were involved with 
the police, arrested by the police. That is the figure I think the Fed- 
eral bureaus use. We made an investigation as to the percentage in 
Massachusetts. It is 1.2 percent involved with the police in Massachu- 
setts, Now, this is pretty much due to the good traditions, stable edu- 

cational system, stable population, the family tradtion, the religious 
tradition, all of which help to keep children from bec oming delinquent. 

New York, which has a floating population and a tremendous influx 
of different kinds of groups, of course the situation there is much 
different. 

[ think we have made significant progress and will make continued 
progress because we have an organization, a philosophy, and a pro- 
gram and it will have an impact. Currently what we are doing is lay- 
ing the basis for the future. We now have var ied types of institu ions, 

W e have an institution for boys from age 7 to age 12. We call it 
a residential treatment clinic. "These children are more neglected 
ae delinquent. They should not be sent to a training se ‘hool with 
older and more serious offenders. These boys need protection and 
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need the environment they have never had from birth. They were 
rejected from birth and never knew decency, cleanliness, and all of the 
other things inherent in a good environment. We are trying to take 
care of their needs through : a decent environment rather than an anti- 
social environment. We are providing an environment that will make 
them good citizens in the future. 

Then we recognize the problem of the older and more serious offend- 
ers where you could not keep them in an open training school, so we 
have set up a new institution and, I am not ashamed to say, it has a 
wall around it. That does not always work, but the only way we can 
work with these fellows is if we can hold them, and we cannot hold 
them in an open training school. 

In this girl problem, we are simply not able to cope satisfactorily 
with the open training school in Massachusetts, so we are planning an 
entirely new type of girls’ unit. One reason we cannot work with them 
is because to staff one of these units we have to have a 1-to-1 ratio, 
which is not possible financially. 

Mrs. Green. I am concerned about your statement about the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. What projects of the Institute of 
Mental Health are you talking about ? 

Mr. Coucuuan. Federal funds are available today to combat de- 
linquency, but in order for us to get Federal money we have to go to 
the Institute of Mental Health. For example, we want to change one 
of our training schools to a therapeutic community, so we have devised 
a project whereby we will place there high-grade social workers who 
will gradually impose their view point—gr adually. We tied up with 
the university for the examination of the values. That is a legitimate 
attempt to bring about a new order in the oldtime training school. It 
may have great significance for every training school in the country. 
But we cannot get. money from the Federal Government unless we go 
to another Federal agency. If they choose to give it to us, then we 
can embark on the project; otherwise, we cannot. We can still do this, 
but it will take much longer, because in Massachusetts it is difficult for 
us to tie up with the university because of constitutional limitations. 

Mrs. Green. Then, on that basis, I take it you would oppose a single 
agency ? 

Mr. Covucuian. No; not if the other agencies were brought in on a 
participating basis. 

Mrs. Green. One of the bills provides for a single agency. Is not 
the danger you mentioned a while ago one that would arise with a 
single agency ? 

Mr. ee I think perhaps the bill should be carefully written 
so that the funds can go to the agency that has responsibility in regard 
to delinquency. W here it is one, the funds should go there, but that 
agency should bring the others in on a participating basis. 

The welfare department i in Massachusetts has been getting the funds 
for several years. I have not been able to get any, although one title 
of the law w ould permit me to use it in delinquency prevention. Funds 
going to the welfare department—$91,000 it was one year—were used, 
incidentally, to set up training programs in the w elfare department. 
But we are not members of the welfare department in Massachusetts. 

We have a single, integrated agency charged with the control and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquenc y, and part of the funds can be used 
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under title 5, but we cannot get a dime because the welfare depart- 
ment does not choose to give it to us. 

Here, money is appropriated by the Federal Government and we, a 
State agency with this exclusive jurisdiction by law, cannot get these 
funds except at the pleasure of another governmental department. 

Mrs. Green. I think Mr. Coughlan has spelled out, Mr. Chairman, 
the danger that many people see in a single agency. 

Mr. Coventan. There are eight States, I think, that have an agency 
such as ours. 

Mrs. Green. What States are they ? 

Mr. Coucuian. The outstanding ones are Minnesota and California. 
I do not want to speak about any of the other States, because they 
vary from an advisory commission called the youth commission all 
the way down the line. I have been too busy with Massachusetts 
to look into the other States. I know Minnesota and California are 
operating a single agency such as ours, except age ranges. 

Mrs. Green. I want to thank you for taking your time to appear 
before us. I think you have been one of the best witnesses to appear 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Coventan. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. I want to second what Mrs. Green said about the 
‘aliber of your testimony. I have one question. 

Some time ago, I think 3 or 4 years ago, Time magazine completed 
a survey which was the first of several of this kind that have been 
made. I think they called it The Silent Generation. It was allegedly 
based on interviews they conducted with the people working in the 
youth field all over the country, and they came 3 with the conclusion 
that teen-agers and young people all over the United States have no 
cause for which they are willing to give themselves; that, unlike pre- 
vious generations, they are not crusaders, they are indifferent, and are 
a silent generation. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Coveuuan. I certainly would not, and I think if you could 
come to Massachusetts and see the student participation on Govern- 
ment Day when our teen-agers are brought in and serve as governor 
and so forth, I do not think that is a valid statement about our teen- 
agers. 

I do think this, that we have not yet found a way to bridge the gap 
between the old days when youngsters had to work long hours doing 
chores, when everybody worked long hours, adults and children. I do 
not think we have found a satisfactory way to keep our children busy. 
Our department of education is developing student-participation pro- 
grams. In Boston we have a staff officer whose job it will be to edu- 
cate the educator, so to speak, to develop significant community in- 
terests. But I think we are kind of in a state of transition. 

Of course, every generation has those who deplore the fact that the 
children are going to the bowwows. You can pick up any leading 
newspaper of any generation in the past and you will find dire predic- 
tions of the fate of the Nation because of our youth. I do not think, 
because our youth participate in rock and roll, they are any different 
or any worse than our generation who participated in the Charleston ; 
and I think too much is made of some of these things. Do not, for 
heaven’s sake, put me down as favoring rock and roll. Ido not. I 
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am merely saying it is possible for adults to be so afraid of the teen- 
agers—we have forgotten our own youth and we are afraid they will 
get into terrible trouble, so we have all this frightening philosophy 
about the youth of today. I am not afraid, generally, of American 
youth, but I am afraid that this seriously neglected segment will cor- 
rupt others and it will increase the spiral to ‘the extent it will have a 
serious effect on our manpower. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Coughlan. You have 
been very helpful to the committee and we appreciate your coming 
here. 

Mr. Coueuian. Thank you. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness is Mr. Paul Bosley, president of the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth. Mr. Bosley tells me he 
has been under a rather tight schedule recently and he only had time 
to make one copy of his statement and I have that copy. 

Mr. Bosley, you can proceed now in any manner that you desire. 
First, I would like to say that we are very happy to have you and ap- 
preciate your coming. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL S. BOSLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Bostey. Mr. Chairman, I regret the fact that I was not. able 
to have for the committee the 25 copies of my statement which I was 
requested to have. 

I will proceed, if I may, in a rather brief way, to go through the 
statement which I have given to you and to make several points I 
should like to make in relation especially to youth and students, see- 
ing as how I stand asa representative of youth and students, and from 
our point of view as to how this legislation affects us. 

Let me proceed with my statement, and please feel free to interrupt 
me whenever you wish. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
tion, I am Paul Bosley, president of the National Conference of Meth- 
odist Youth. My home is Evanston, Ill. and I am a student at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. In response to the invitation 
of your chairman, the Honorable Carl Elliott, I appear today on be- 
half of the organization of which I have been the president for. the 
past 2 years. The National Conference of Methodist Youth is a repre- 
sentative body of over 114 million high school and college age young 
people. Its elected delegates meet annually as the voice ‘of Methodist 
youth; and one of our important concerns is to study and act upon 
a engy Ss social problems. 

The National Conference of Methodist Youth has not considered 
these bills for the control of juvenile delinquency and therefore I 

cannot make an official statement concerning them. Neither do I pre- 
sume to speak for all of the young people of our membership. How- 
ever, in my own opinion and that of others whom I have consulted, 
I think that the national conference would vigorously support the 
measures embodied in these bills. 

In the following statement, I would like to direct attention to two 
aspects of this legislation which I think are of particular concern 
to the group I represent ; namely, the proposed grants for “Demonstra- 
tions and studies” and for “Training personnel.” (Cf. H. R. 5539, 
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titles II and IIL). What I am going to say is influenced by the fact 
that the vast majority of the young people I represent are students and 
consequently I look at the pr oblem of juvenile delinquency especially 

through the eyes of the role which study and training can play in the 
understanding and solving of this perplexing problem. But basic to 
the attempt to understand the problem and then train personnel to 
meet it is the need to realize that juvenile delinquency is an increas- 
ingly serious problem which apparently cuts across all economic and 
social groups; thus we find it in both the inner city and in suburbia, 

in varying degrees of seriousness. Juvenile delinquency seemingly 
has to do with the breakdown of meaningful patterns of social and 
group life, a breakdown which has given many young people a sense of 
alienation and lack of me: ining in their lives. 

These bills, I think, offer a much needed corrective to present con- 
trol measures. Take the matter of “Demonstrations and studies,” for 
example. Clyde E. Murray, executive director of the Manhattan 
Neighborhood Center in New York City, told me within the past week 
that because of a lack of research we simply don’t know enough about 
the problem of delinquency to be able to deal adequately with it. Pro- 
viding for grants to institutions of higher learning or research to help 
pay the cost of such study is in my opinion one of the finest aspects 
of this proposed legislation. The problem of coordination of the local 
efforts, which has thus far loomed very large, will be somewhat eased 
by proposed Federal and State advisory councils which can admin- 
ister the improved methods of control lavdededk by such study. 

At this point I want to say a word about one problem pointed out by 
both religion and sociology which illustrates the need for further study. 
I mentioned it briefly a moment ago. This is the problem of the break- 
down of social structures which is caused by the failure or complete 
lacking of those values and norms in the life of an individual which 
provide for purpose and direction in life, as well as for a sense of 
self-identity. Juvenile delinquency is a protest against this lack of 
meaning; and in the search for something with which the young per- 
son can identify himself, if the community in which he lives fails to 
provide for some kind of structure which is meaningful the result will 
be an identification of the young person with a negative structure such 
as the anti-social gang. The1 esult is delinquency. 

If I may make this one inter polation at this point, I think the gangs 
themselves are not to be seen as a phenomenon which is necessarily a 
negative factor in the existence of social patterns of young people. 
The gang can be a very creative expression, as was brought out in the 
previous discussion that you had with the witness before. It is only 
at, the point where the young person is forced by his circumstances 
to enter into patterns which are of a negative character that the delin- 
quency follows from these gang identifications. 

Very little has been done thus far, which has been brought out con- 
tinuously in the testimony, I think, on this legislation, to make clear the 
causes for the various values and norms which do appear, or which do 
disintegrate. It is my feeling that the contemporary generation of 
young people are all sorely tried by the question, “Who am 1?” and 
I think that it is the opinion of this subcommittee and the many per- 
sons who have testified before it that a much fuller answer to the ques- 
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tion is demanded than has thus far been offered. Thus, the stress upon 
study is a peculiar merit of these bills. 

The training of personnel is the other aspect of this proposed legis. 
lation which I want to mention. A number of experts have already 
testified before this subcommittee to the critical need for trained work- 
ers in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
I must admit my ignorance of the diverse needs of the local situations; 
yet I am familiar enough with the church’s interest in higher education 
to know that the students and administrations of an increasing num- 
ber of institutions see the training of personnel as a counterpart to the 


program of study. The development of courses of study and training, 


and the maintenance of fellowships and traineeships whereby financial 
aid is granted to qualified persons—these are both encouraging not 
only to the staffs of inservice training programs but also to the college 
student looking for an opportunity to take special training courses 
in on-the-job situations in which the ability to handle improved 
methods for the control of delinquency can be acquired. 

It is these two main factors which I wanted to point out from the 
sper of view of the students and youth whom I represent as being, 

think, extremely helpful factors which this legislation is addressed 
to. 

I think that in my past experience in the last 3 years of living in 
New York City and especially in the last 4 months of visiting with 
the youth term court of New York City, where I spoke with the youth 
workers there of the youth court, and in visiting with Mr. Poe, who 
is director of the youth house, which is the detention hall for delin- 
quents in New York, that time and again—as I mentioned, speaking 
with Mr. Murray of the Manhattanville project—time and again this 
need for further study and training of personnel was brought out. 
I felt these are the two aspects of this bill which merit special atten- 
tion and concern by this committee. I know we as young people are 
certainly interested in these two. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Do young people today discuss this problem of juve- 
nile delinquency and its causes to the extent that older people are 
beginning to do? Is there a concern on the part of the young people 
with whom you are in contact about this problem ? 

Mr. Bostry. Let me speak first of all in relationship to the organi- 
zation I represent, the National Conference of Methodist Youth. Up 
to this particular point in time we have not addressed ourselves direct- 
ly to the problem of juvenile delinquency, in spite of the fact, ironically 
it would seem almost, that it is a problem which has to do with youth, 
with students. I think the reason for this is because we have misunder- 
stood, certainly I myself have misunderstood, the problem until re- 
cently. 

By identifying the problem of delinquency with, for instance, the 
gangs in New York City, that type of psychology, that is what I refer 
to. I think the failure on the part of our student generation is the 
failure to see that the values which are involved and which are crucial 
for the young person in determining whether or not the patterns in 
his culture with which he identifies himself will be positive or nega- 
tive, I think we have not understood these values. 

Therefore, we put it all in terms of black and white. I have come 
to see that for us in the university situation, you see these same factors 
at work that cause ultimately the young person to appear before the 
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courts of this land, you see these same forces at work. I think this 
isall a process of awakening. 

In direct answer to your question, I must admit people have not 
been concerned because they have not felt identified with the problem 
except at the point where they themselves have suddenly been hauled 
into court because of the pattern in which they have found themselves. 

I think that my own specific organization in the coming summer 
session will be speaking directly to this primarily because of this new 
experience in the last few months. It is an educative experience. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Based upon your observation, Mr. Bosley, what do 
you find the causes of juvenile delinquency to be? In your judgment, 
what are the root causes of boys and girls of teen age coming in con- 
flict with the law ? 

Mr. Bosiey. I think perhaps the basic cause, which has certainly 
come to my attention, has been the failure of those values which are 
the very cause for stability and unity in the life of the teen-ager. 
What I mean by that is that the homelife, the family life, is in itself a 
value pattern. The community in which the young person lives is a 
value pattern. The awareness of a community to a community relation- 
ship is a value pattern. This failure to realize that we live in an inte- 
grated community, whether or not you live in New York City or in 
suburbia, the failure to have a community consciousness forces the 
young person to turn outside of his community to groups of young 
people and this sense of alienation that comes about by the failure of 
the community and of the family to take on their responsibility in 
providing creative structures for the young person to live in. I think 
these are the basic causes. 

This has been my own experience. As a young person in the sub- 
urbs of Baltimore, I found it very easy to fall in and very natural to 
fall in with a little club of boys that we had. Our activities were 
for the most part very creative. At Hallowe’en we deviated some- 
what from the creativity of our patterns, but there was very little 
rapprochement between our group and the community as a community. 
I think the basic factor, though, is the failure of values, the failure 
to understand the values which constitute the heart of good citizen- 
ship. I think this is what needs to be looked into further in the re- 
search which has been proposed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would it be your judgment, Mr. Bosley, that those 
children who attend church and Sunday school and related church 
activities regularly are less likely to become delinquent than are 
those who do not ? 

Mr. Bostey. Let me answer your question in this way. My answer 
to this question will be yes, where the youth program of a church is 
oriented to the needs, the sociological, basic values of young people, 
where there is a good orientation, where the leadership for the youth 
group is good. In that case there can be a very creative religious at- 
mosphere which can combat juvenile delinquency. 

We have spoken with people throughout the last year in the different 
sections of the lower East Side of Manhattan, where the church has 
been the arbiter in gang warfare, where a pastor there in a downtown 
situation has been the one to whom the youth have turned. This is 
because the religion there for the young people is spelled out in very 
relevant terms. 
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But I would make no blanket statement on the automatic force for 
good which religion can make in the young persons’ lives. It all de- 
pends on the way in which it is interpreted. 

I myself frankly believe when the religious depths of the problem 
are correctly understood, they can be a tremendous corrective instru- 
ment in the lives of young people. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Preventive as well as corrective ? 

Mr. Bostry. That is right, but they are easily open to distortion. 
That is why I make the point with care. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you not think these conditions that are abroad in 
the land in the field of juvenile crime and delinquency now are a great 
challenge to all churches? 

Mr. Bostry. They certainly are. 

Mr. Extiorr. To develop a more stable and more effective youth 
program in the church ? 

Mr. Bostzy. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to say on behalf of the subcommittee that we 
appreciate your kindness in visiting with us today and the very 
fine statement you have brought us, which will be most helpful. 
We wish you every good luck as you proceed in the study of these 
youth problems. 

Mr. Bostxy. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I would like to note that we have with us this morn- 
ing Mrs. Harvey Ward, of Oakman, Ala. Mrs. Ward, we are very 
happy to have you with us. 

If there is nothing further to come before us, the subcommittee will 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, at which time 
the witnesses scheduled are Judge Eugene V. Bailey, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Mr. Clarence W. Boebel, executive director, Tennessee Youth Com- 
mission, Nashville, Tenn.; and Mr. Jacob W. Zang, chief probation 
officer, Mifflin County, Lewistown, Pa. 

(W hereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 21, 1957.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
‘tion. 
2 TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1957 
id in 
zreat Hovuss or Representatives, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
outh Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 429, the Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives will be in order. 
vful Our witnesses today are Judge Eugene V. Bailey, Mr. Clarence W. 
a ee Boebel, and Mr. Jacob W. Zang. 


t we 
very 


hese In our audience tod: ay we have Mr, Kenneth Rose of Bryn Athyn, 
Pa., and with him there is a group of seniors from his high school. 

They are from the district represented by the gentleman from Penn- 

orn- ; : ; = , Dates 

wail sylvania, Mr. McConnell, who is the ranking member on the minority 

: side of this committee. 

will Our first witness today, and one I am very happy to welcome to the 

belie committee, is an old and long-time friend and associate and classmate 

tg of mine, the Hon. Eugene V. Bailey, a judge of the juvenile and do- 

a mestic relations court of Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 

ae He appears here for himself and for his county and for the people 

tion interested in the problems of youth throughout his area. 

dis Judge Bailey was invited here primarily because he has very ex- 


cellent knowledge and experience in the field of dealing with juvenile 
delinquents from the rural areas of his county, which I think is fairly 
representative of the southern part of the country at least. 

We are happy to have you, Judge Bailey, and we have your state- 
ment which has been made available to all concerned, and with what 
1 have said as a background you may proceed in any manner you 
see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE EUGENE V. BAILEY 


Judge Barry. My name is Eugene V. Bailey and I am judge of the 
juvenile and domestic relations court of Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful and flattered in being invited to 
come before your committee. I assume that in being here I represent 
a locality, a society, and a type of community whic h perhaps has not 
had a vast number of representatives testifying before this commit- 
tee. To use a trite political expression, I think we could aptly say 
that I come from a ite ition close to the grassroots of the delinquency 
problem as it exists in a semirural county in the Deep South. It is 
my assumption that a great portion of your testimony has come from 
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authorities in the large cities as well as well-known authorities in edu- 

cation and institutions directly associated with or related to the field 
of juvenile delinquency or child problems. My observation and ana- 
lysis of these things are based on my experience as judge of the juvenile 
court in a county of 100,000 population which is equally divided be- 
tween the city of Tuscaloosa and the county of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

We are, naturally, interested in the matter of juvenile delinquency 
as it relates to rural or country life and what, if any, progressive mani- 
festations are being exhibited by our rural soc iety and its children 
in this connection. In its earlier history in my section of the United 
States the matter which, for the lack of a better title, is known as 
juvenile delinquency, was almost nonexistent. This, I think, was due 
to a number of reasons which I shall discuss briefly. One of the out- 
standing factors was the traditional family structure in which the 
father and husband was head of the house as well as the supreme au- 
thority. In an average family the father did not assume the super- 
vision of every minor detail of family activity or discipline, but the 
father was the supreme authority in the family. In a final decision 
of a matter his word was the law. The pursuit of his occupation, his 
social life, his entertainment, and his religion was confined to his 
family and the surrounding community not more than 3 or 4 miles 
away. There was a constant, close, harminious association in the 
family circle. 

By our present standards, life may have been somewhat slow and 
perhaps a little dull. It was, however, the life the family knew and 
enjoyed and children were contented and happy. Their economical, 
social, and phychological needs were met in the home. I think 
we all know that, more than ever today, one of the surest immunities 
to juvenile unrest and delinquency is to be privileged to live out in 
the open with plenty of space, plenty of trees, growing crops, and 
a blue sky overhead surrounded with good clean, fresh air flavored 
with the smell of honeysuckle. In the present age of our society this 
is not available to every child. It is not available to every ye 
Even in the minds of us country boys, now too long removed, 
only exists in a nostalgic recollection. I recall in the days of my own 
youth that teenage boys were imbued with a heritage derived from 
many generations of forefathers which permitted him the minor 
deviation of “slipping” one of his neighbor’s watermelons and a few 
peaches, pears, and plums, but stealing a bicycle, horse, money, mer- 
chandise, or things of value was as far from his mind as the end of 
the world. 

The social age in which we now live has made a change in things in 
the nearby rural areas. The great network of farm-to-market, paved 
roads, and the ever-increasing prevalence of automobiles has made 
a different culture. Every family, regardless of economic circum- 
stances, has some type of car. The advent of the various means of 
communication, such as the daily newspapers, the radio, and the tele- 
vision has brought reform to the rural life as well as the ancient cus- 
toms and traditions of family life. The city is now the center of enter- 
tainment, and social activity. The old-fashioned community general 
merchandise store has disappeared. Our county is the second ‘largest 
in area in Alabama. The city can be reached by automobile within 30 
minutes from any community in the county. Actually, the rural area 
is now not much more than a figure of speech. 
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The great economic change in our way of life, the great movement of 
industry y into the South, and the great trend toward mass operation in 
agriculture has rapidly diminished the number of citizens who rely 
on small farms for livelihood. These circumstances are draining away 
the people who live on small farms and radically changing the whole 
economic and social structure of their lives. This is occurring in two 
very well defined categories. One is the great movement of the more 
impoverished rural citizenry into the suburban and slum areas of 
the city. These people are lured by visions of economic successes. 
Cash rather than crops and the glitter of city life as against the drab 
rural life poses as economic and social progress. The children in these 
families living in deteriorated and fringe area of the city create one of 
the greatest juvenile problems. F amilies in the other principal cate- 
gory, particularly the offspring, continue to live in the country and 
while the land lies idle or in pasture they commute, over paved roads, 
to the industrial plants in the city or to business and professional pur- 
suits. 

This has brought a substantial change in the juvenile society on the 
rural areas. Eleven years ago when I became judge of the juvenile 
court, delinquency was almost unknown in the rural areas. In the 
last 12 months, 30 percent of the 255 referrals in my court for delin- 
quency were rural cases. The disturbing thing is that a dispropor- 
tionate increase is being manifested in the rural areas. As I stated 
earlier, our population is divided on a 50-50 basis between the city 
of Tuscaloosa and the county of Tuscaloosa. The rural areas are in- 
creasingly taking on the social aspects of the urban society. This, in 
my judgment, will be manifested in the social behavior of the rural 
children. The father being away from home a major portion of his 
time in pursuit of his occupation, and the children going to town in 
pursuit of entertainment, has broken down the closely knitted family 
life. 

Of course, this does not give a picture of the statewide situation in 
Alabama in connection with rural communities. This only applies to 
a limited number of countries in the State which have the largest cities. 
There are only 4 counties out of the 67 counties which have separate 
juvenile and domestic relations courts. In 60 counties in the State the 
juvenile and domestic relations cases are handled by the probate court. 
In three counties these matters are handled by misdemeanor courts 
having criminal and civil dockets as well. My court is one of these 
three. The probate judge is the head of the county government and 
is burdened with financial affairs of the county, roads, buildings, ma- 
chinery, bridges, and all other county governmental functions. He pre- 
sides over the commissioners court or the board of revenue which is the 
agency that handles the funds of the county. By the very nature of 
things, he i is a very busy man. The qualifications for probate judge 
do not require any legal training or training in social problems which, 
of course, includes juvenile delinquency. About 55 of our counties are 
agricultural communities. The county seat is the principal town. It is 
the focal point for social, political, and economical activity. Not only 
is there no separate court to deal with delinquency of children but 
there is no probation staff, there are no facilities for handling juvenile 
offenders, and there is no county employed agency for making prehear- 
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ing investigations. The judge has no information in advance of the 
hearing. 

As the result thereof he is not familiar with the background of the 
family’s social, intellectual, or economical circumstances. He has no 
personnel, trained in fields of social work, attached to his court. He 
has no supervisory authority for his probationers after hearings. What 
investigation and reporting, if any, as well as posthearing supervision, 
must be delegated to an agency of the State department of public wel- 
fare which at most only affords one worker in the rural counties who 
is already pressed by a heavy load of public assistance, neglected and 
dependent cases as well as adoptions and miscellaneous responsibility. 
The State welfare department has less than 10 percent of its personnel 
with educational qualifications required for probation officers. As a 
result of this we find that in the State of Alabama during the year 
of 1955, 24 of the 62 counties not having a probation staff sent from 
one-sixth to two-thirds of their juvenile referrals directly to the State 
training school without benefit of probation services. Thirteen coun- 
ties sent from 50 percent to as high as 100 percent of their referrals to 
the State training school without benefit of probation services 

In many of these counties there are v varied types of economics. Some 
of the counties are entirely agricultural, but are generally on mass-pro- 
duction basis with much of the work being performed on day wage 
basis. Other counties have a diversified economy. Lumbering, pulp- 
wood, textile milling, concrete production and other industries are 
mingled with agriculture. This, of course, brings about many mill 
villages, mining camps, sawmill communities and other groups of 
settlements of low-paid industrial workers who, as a general rule, have 
large families. This in recent years has tended to produce an in- 
creasing number of juvenile referrals in these rural counties. 

The rural counties are seriously in need of trained personnel, for 
family counseling, for social investigation, for prehearing reporting, 
and for posthearing supervision for children placed on probation. It 
is a sad thing indeed when almost all of the children referred to the 
family court in any county are promptly committed to the State train- 
ing school without even an opportunity of adjustment and rehabilita- 
tion in hisown community. The fact is that the poor economic circum- 
stances, inadequate living standards, and the broken and disturbed 
homes are now beginning to show themselves in a proportionate ratio 
to that of urban society. Juvenile delinquency is definitely and pro- 
gressively becoming a matter of concern to the rural counties and 
the establishment of adequate facilities to deal with the problems is 
an inevitable thing of the future. Our society throughout the State 
is in desperate need of a general overhauling of its family court 
system. It is my judgment that the rural counties are now experienc- 
ing as great a need for trained personnel to deal with its social prob- 
lems as the urban counties are. The tensions, economic pressures and 
social disruptions which have heretofore prevailed in our urban life 
are rapidly extending into rural society and as a result of this the 
attendant social problems are beginning to show. The bills before 
the House of Representatives, in my judgment, provide an answer to 
the desperate need, not only in Al: ibama but throughout the Nation. 
There is a destitution in the field of qualified social workers in Ala- 
bama. Qualified personnel is urgently needed throughout the State 
and is not available. Practically every social agency authorized to hire 
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qualified personnel has a vacancy and in some instances several vacan- 
cies. We are simply failing to provide training for our young people 
who are interested in the field of social work. We are not able to at- 
tract them under the prevailing circumstances. 

The truth of the matter is that we have not made the necessary pro- 
visions in out institution of learning to make social work training 
available to our interested students. There are many different phases 
of planning which must be done in order to effect some control of this 
rapidly increasing delinquency problem. Without a doubt the great- 
est of them all is the training of personnel for work in the field of 
delinquency control. The provisions of these bills which provide 
grants to institutions for training personnel in this field is absolutely 
essential to the ultimate success of the program to combat and control 
delinquency. The University of Alabama is located in my home 
county. There are a wealth of students enrolled in the university 
who are very much interested in this work. We use a number of these 
students, who are majoring in sociology, for voluntary workers in 
our social investigations for our court. Some of the best work, and 
the best reports I have ever seen have come from these students. There 
is, however, no accredited school of social work in the State. It is my 
judgment that the greatest accomplishment that could come from 
grant-in-aid money would be to provide a school of social work in 
the State and in addition thereto provide some compensation for in- 
service training for these students and permit them to be attached 
to juvenile courts. They could work while learning and the courts 
would be wonderfully benefited. This, I believe, is a vital factor. 

Only three counties in the State have detention facilities. The other 
64 use the county jail for detaining children. In many of them, segre- 
gation of juveniles from adults is very difficult. The number of coun- 
ties having separate court facilities for juvenile hearings is very 
limited. 

Indifference, both public and private, has always been a factor in 
the slow progress which we have experienced. Only recently have 
people in any sizable numbers begun to show real concern about the 
problem. We have been prone to treat the matter as though it did not 
really exist or if it did exist, if you would ignore it, it would go away. 
This has also been more or less true in political circles at all levels. As 
far as I know, there has been no important legislation, with state- 
wide application relative to juvenile matters in the last quarter of a 
century. I am afraid that we have been prone to treat it more as a 
tolerated nuisance than as a reality. One can discuss it in a group of 
average citizens numbering a hundred and receive a hundred different 
versions as to causes of delinquency and an equal number of remedies 
for the cure. The public is oblivious to the reality of the thing and 
generally consider recognized methods of child rehabilitation as cod- 
dling. 

It is surprising how many people in high places that agree with 
them. 

T am told that Alabama ranks seventh in the Nation in the number 
of its prison population. I am told further that over 50 percent of 
our prison population is 25 years of age or under and that the trend 
toward youth is rapidly increasing. It is alarming to study the rec- 
ords of automobile thefts in our county; 70 to 80 percent of these 
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cars are being taken by teen-age boys. An alarming number are taken 
by adolescent children. 

Millions are spent annually on adult convicts, but as yet my State 
and most of her sister States have appropriated trivial sums for juve- 
nile control. Our State training schools are so overrun with children 
that it is necessary to keep boys 14 and 15 years of age in jail for as 
long as 9 weeks. There is a waiting list at our girls’ training school, 
It takes from 3 to 6 months to get a girl admitted. Often, by the time 
she can be taken, the purpose has been defeated by pregnancy or a 
child marriage. It can all be summed up by saying the States have 
failed to meet this issue and it has now become a real threat to our 
national social order. The reason always advanced is inability to pay 
for the program prescribed by learned authorities on the subject. 
This being the case, our greatest hope is the enactment of a bill such 
as is now before the Congress to provide some financial assistance to 
the States to combat this growing menace before we are so far in that 
it will take a generation to dig out. 

Ultimately bigger and better institutions will have to be provided 
in Alabama. We are paroling our juveniles now in 9 to 12 months, 
whereas, formerly they stayed twice that long. This is being done to 
make room for those being held in jail. This defeats a rehabilitation 
plan, particularly in view of the fact there is little or no aftercare. 

It is my judgment that a qualified probation officer working with 
the offender and his family before, during, and after the court hearing 
can accomplish more in control of juvenile delinquency than 10 prose- 
cuting attorneys can accomplish. 

No one knows all the causes or cures for delinquency. In our court, 
we have made some deductions which I believe are fundamental. We 
have found that delinquency stems from maladjustment in the family 
circle. It may be physical, psychological, financial or one of a hun- 
dred other kinds of disruptions but is always there. We have found 
that the majority are starved for love and recognition as individuals. 
Most of them respond to a trained probation officer. We have found 
delinquency quitting the slums and moving into fashionable resi- 
dential areas, where the economic rat race for security and promi- 
nence upsets the orderly processes of the family circle. The high 
standard of living and the attending cost plus the hysterical urge to 
keep up with the Joneses has changed family values which directly 
affects the children. One instance I think of is the prevalent feeling 
among high-school boys that they are unsuitable for girls unless they 
have acar. This thing alone leads to thousands of automobile thefts. 

Before we had a probation officer, the number of repeaters ran 
very high in my court. Since we hired a probation officer, our re- 

eaters have been reduced to about 10 percent. Since we can no 
onger rely on the proper cooperation of parents in juvenile cases, 
the Nation must now look to machinery to deal with and appeal to 
the child himself, in spite of his parents. Money to train and pay 
for personnel to adequately staff the courts and other agencies deal- 
ing with the subject is our immediate and desperate need. 

I hope Congress will pass a bill in this session. I hope the Con- 
gress will not skimp on the money necessary to hobble this, greatest 
of American, social problem. To do so would be to extend the type 
of thinking so long prevalent in the States—that is, that juvenile 
delinquency is only kid stuff—and of little concern. 
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Money to aid the States in research is equally important. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you, Judge Bailey. This is a very excellent 
statement, I think, on the rural aspects of this problem, par- 
ticularly in areas where, as you pointed out, and it is true in Tusca- 
loosa, the population is about 50-50 as between the principal town in 
the county and the county itself. 

I was surprised to learn from your statement on page 12 that— 


since we hired a probation officer our repeaters have been reduced to about 10 
percent. 


Then you state: 


Before we had a probation officer the number of repeaters ran very high in my 
court. 

You have seen from your own experience, evidently illustrated 
there in Tuscaloosa, Ala., the great advantage and benefit to be derived 
from probation services. Could you elaborate just a little on that, 
Judge Bailey ? 

Judge Baitey. Mr. Elliott, before we had our probation officer a 
major portion of our delinquency was by boys committing recurring 
acts. It was like rolling a snowball, picking up new ones all the 
way around. Since we got Mr. Shofner with us, and I think he is 
unusually qualified in every respect, our repeaters have been very 
largely eliminated. We are much more concerned now with the new 
ones that come in rather than those we already have, because his work 
has reduced the inclination on the part of those who already have 
been to the court to get back into delinquent acts in violation of the law 
again. 

Mr. Extrorr. So you would say one of the really great needs in this 
field is many more trained probation officers, would you not ? 

Judge Bamery. Definitely. So far as I am personally concerned 
that is the biggest need. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many probation people would it take, Judge, to 
adequately man a court such as you have? What would be your 
judgment? Can one person do it? I believe you said you had 255 
referrals last year? 

Judge Barry. Yes, 255 referrals in a 12-month period. 

We had what they referred to as a walk-through survey made by an 
agent of the National Probation Parole Association and according to 
their standards we should have 5, and we should have 5 percent of 
the police department trained in juvenile work, which of course we 
do not have. We have none. 

I think five would be mighty fine, but if we had one more man and 
one woman we certainly would be in fine shape as compared to 
what we have now. 

Mr. Extiorr. Did I understand you to say that the University of 
Alabama does not have an accredited school for social workers? 

Judge Bamry. That is correct, there is not an accredited social 
workers school in the State . Most of our people, those I know who 
pursue this on into postgraduate work, as a general rule go down to 
Tulane University. That is the nearest they have so far as I know. 

What other States have accredited schools I do not know, Mr. 


Elliott. 
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Mr. Exxrorr. Somebody came before this committee since we started 
these hearings who said that many scholarsahips in this field were 
going begging. Do you know of any schol: arships 1 in that shape? 

Judge Barney. I really do not know about that. I have not taken 
the opportunity to hear whether that is true or not in our State, but 
I feel certain that we do have a good many students who Wout | pursue 
it but are not enthused enough to go on down to another State because 
that entails a lo® of additional expense and being away from home and 
those things which deter them. By the time students are ready to 
graduate they are thinking of making a living, and if it entails a lot 
of additional trouble and expense they get sidetracked off to making a 
living and that is the end of that. 

Mr. Extiorr. Judge, I wonder if you ever thought about the propo- 
sition that most of our living tods ay is being constantly gaged to the 
urban outlook rather than to the rural outlook which I knew 35 or 
40 years ago. Every time we take some action in this country now 
we talk about its contributing to the efficiency of Government and re- 
ducing the budget and all that sort of thing, and we abolish post offices 
that have stood 100 years in these little rural communities and we take 
away that standard of stability which is so important. 

The reports I see on the churches are that the rural churches are 
being closed down. We give no benefits that I know of to encourage 
rural living today as it has been known in years gone by. We do 
not even allow a man a tax exemption for driving his automobile 
from his rural home 30 or 40 miles into a job in the city, but instead 
we encourage him to tear himself loose from his rural moorings and 
to move into the cities. I think that tendency is going on all over the 
country. I know it is throughout the South. 

I am glad to hear you mention the fact that it is in these areas 
that the people move into these days, seeking employment and other 
things, where you have the greatest influx of people into the city which 
causes the greater problems of juvenile delinquency. 

Is it your idea that the sudden change from the rural environment 
to the city environment and the sudden new competitive atmosphere 
in which the people live, the adjustment they are trying to make, and 
the more time-consuming work they have to perform than they did 
when they lived in rural areas and did things which fit into that 
picture, which help bring about this problem that you speak of per- 
taining to the rural aspects of this problem ? 

Judge Bamey. That is very true. To put it in a simple country- 
boy statement, all the country folks are trying more and more to live 
like city folks. The country community atmosphere has disappeared. 
It has gone to town. There is no community activity in the way it 
used to be. 

As I said before, nearly everybody has gone to town to work, and 
the result is that the family now, instead of being of very closely 
knit family life that it was out in the farm of yesteryear, is scattered 
just like townfolks. We all know townfolks are scattered because in 
nearly every pursuit in our economy now folks work during the day 
and most of them are then called on to go out a great deal of the 
time at night for social, civic, church meetings, and so forth; so the 
family does not live at home any more. They sort of live at home in 
shifts, or else they sleep there. 
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The kind of family life that used to prevail when we were both 
young and living out in the country just does not prevail any more. 

You can leap into your machine and be in town in 15 or 20 minutes 
and enjoy the city entertainment, and the type of rather crude and 
what I think was rather wholesome entertainment out in the country 
is nonexistent. That you get in scattered churches is about what is 
left of social life. 

As strange as it might seem, many of those people are driving into 
the city to go to church. 

The thing that res me, and as you know, when we were young 
out in the country if we had gotten into trouble with the law our 
father would have had trouble sleeping all night so he could get down 
to see the judge at the crack of dawn, and there would be an under- 
standing about the matter as soon as they could possibly get together. 

Nowadays in my section I have the f: ithers calling in before ‘break- 
fast and saying: “I have to work today = I will send my boy in. I 
hope you can do something with him. I don’t seem to be able to 
do anything with him.” 

That is the biggest factor that is involved in this whole thing. I 
think every person that knows something about juvenile work in the 
whole Nation will agree with that. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Judge, we read these articles by these people who pro- 
fess to give advice about juvenile delinquency, and I read one the 
other day which stated that unless we could restore this closely knit 
family relationship that we knew that our problems in the field of 
juvenile delinquency would be compounded. 

However. how on earth in the midst of the things you mention are 
we going to be able to restore as a society and how are we going to be 
able to bring about again this closely knit family unit when every- 
body has an automobile and is going in a half dozen different direc- 
tions, as you put it, and people are using their homes as a place to 
sleep and to live there in shifts, as you said ¢ 

It seems to me we will have a great difficulty in restoring that closely 
knit family unit. 

When I grew up I went to work with my father and we worked in 
the fields all day. We ate breakfast together and we worked to lunch- 
time and ate lunch together, and we worked throughout the afternoon 
and at night we ate supper together, and [ had a lot of association with 
him because we worked in a common endeavor and a common enter- 

rise, 

I know a large number of families today, outside of the few remain- 
ing rural families today, which have that opportunity for association 
and the closely knit lives we speak of, and at which time we did not 
have much juvenile delinquency. 

[s there any opportunity in modern America to restore that kind 
of living, in your judgment ¢ 

Judge Battery. I hate to answer a question that sounds so bad, but 
I do not think so. I think this situation is here to say, delinquency is 
here to stay, and I think parents are not going to be of any more help 
than they are now, and I think we will have to set up machinery to 
deal directly with the child. 

When a man says, “I have to work today but I will send my boy in 
and I hope you really give him a going over,” you have a situation 
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there that if it remains you will have him sent in as long as there are 
people, and I believe, as much as I hate to say so, somebody will have 
to supply the association and the companionship and the love and 
affection and respect and trust that they are not getting in the family 
circle. 

That certainly is so in my section. I am not an educated man aca- 
demically in this field but I have looked a lot of them over in the last 
11 years, and the greatest factor I find, of course, whether it is rural, 
city, or whatever it is, is that a child for one reason or another has lost 
his standing in the family as an individual. 

It may not be known to him personally, and his parents probably 
are the last people to ever find out, but a child wants to be recognized 
as an individual. 

I used to have a little story I told in my speeches. When my boy 
was little I went somewhere so much at night that he asked his mother 
who that fat man was that left about sunrise every morning. That is 
the only time he ever saw his father. 

That is really almost literally prevailing in millions of families. 

That is just human. If a fellow doesn’t know his “old man” he 
doesn’t think much of him. How could he? He doesn’t know one 
way or the other. 

Many of us are being reduced to a class of Chester A. Rileys, any- 
way. We just bring home the bacon and otherwise do not contribute 
much. If we do not contribute anything we will not get much. 

That is the biggest problem, and I think this: I am not advocating 
it but it is here to stay. If we do not set up some machinery to deal 
with the child directly and supply some of these things that he cannot 
wheedle out of his father and mother, we will have this situation. 

The average age in the Alabama Penitentiary now is about 23 years, 
and old Frank Lee down there predicts by 1970 the average age will 
be about 19 or 18 years, somewhere along in there. 

I have kids down there all the time that go on these red-hot carlots 
with flags flying in the breeze and they use » the cars 2 or 3 hours and 
put them back. When I talk to them naturally I will ask the ques- 
tion, “Why?” and I never heard that question answered adequately 
yet. They will say, “How are you going to get a girl without a car?” 
They are 13 or 14 years old. They cannot even drive legally in Ala- 
bama until they are 16. Of course we have a lot of wealthy people 
down there that buy their children cars when they are 13 or 14 years 
old, anyhow. 

He says, “You cannot get a girl without a car.” He feels subdued 
and discriminated against if he cannot go see his girl | inacar. He is 
13 or 14 years old and he feels he must “have a car to go see his girl. 
Sometimes that urge is so irresistible that he borrows one from old 
Honest John, and brings it back after his date. We have had 10 or 12 
cases like that. 

Mr. Ettiorr. You have had 10 or 12 cases like that ? 

Judge Baty. Yes. One boy did it regularly every time he went 
to see his girl for 8 or 9 weeks ‘until they ‘caught up with him. And 

they did not catch him taking it then; they Cs wught him putting it back. 

I think if our fathers had caught us taking one of the neighbor’s A 
models there would have been a very serious conference between the 
neighbor and our fathers. But these things happen and parents 
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come in and sit down with me, and of course they are always friendly 
as a general rule and I am friendly with them, but the parents are 
prone to say, “Judge, I can’t understand it. This boy never indicated 
to me he would do a thing like this. I think you ought to talk to 
him.” 

I say, “Have you ever talked to him?” 

They will say, “No; I haven’t yet, but I hope you will give him a 
good talking to.” 

That sentiment is one of the most damaging things we have. I had 
a man call me and ask me to advise with his boy because, as he put it, 
he had lost control of him. When I asked how old the boy was, 
he said seven. He had lost control of his seven-year-old boy and 

wanted me to advise the boy to pay attention to his father. 

The great factor involved here is not with the kids themselves any 
more but with the parents. Parents just don’t have time any more. 
They like to have good children and they always believe they really 
have, but they always tell me when these things happen that it amazes 
them, and if they had time they would have sort of supervised that 
boy a little better, but they never had time. They are engaged in the 
process of mi aking a living and many urgent things like taking care 
of their civic responsibilities, community projects, “and so forth, and 
2 or 3 times a week going to the church, so that they just don’t have 
time. 

To make a little humorous suggestion, you know how we are al- 
ways talking about all the automatic gadgets we have now. Well, I 
am advocating if somebody can come up with an automatic child 
raiser, that would be the most wonderful thing society could have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Sort of a child-raising Univac, I guess? 

Judge Baitry. That is right; push a button and it will take care 
of the child for 18 hours. The child would be dressed and fed and 
loved—— 

Mr. Exniorr. And put to bed. 

Judge Baitry. And put to bed and admonished and taught and all 
of that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Judge, what you are saying is that in this age in which 
we live our society w vill have to rec ognize, “and not only recognize but 
grapple with the solution of some of these problems that “manifest 
themselves as what we call juvenile delinquency. 

Judge Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you think these bills or some modification of the 
bills before the committee might help in getting this train of cir- 
cumstances started. I refer now to research, and I refer to the train- 
ing, through scholarships and otherwise, of people to do the work 
and to lead the w ay; and I refer to demonstrations of projects in com- 
munities that have done a good job. 

You think those things, modestly proposed by this bill, might be 
something that would help us find our bearings, so to speak, in this 
difficult field ? 

Judge Bary. Of course, naturally we would like to have the S‘ates 
provide their needs, whatever the need is. That is always the first 
premise in any matter that involves social problems, financing and all 
of that. But the States are not meeting the need; certainly the States 
Tknow about are not. There are many good reasons why they are not, 
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of course, which I do not propose to discuss because I do not know, 
but the fact remains they are not meeting the need. Therefore, the 
problem i is very rapidly ‘becoming very serious. The States are not 
meeting the need and the reason advanced is alw ays money; that they 
just are not able. 

The fact that the States do not have the money or are not spending 
the money, even assuming they are not doing their duty, is not going 
to change the fact that this ereat wave of antisocial activity is ad- 
vancing on the whole Nation and if somebody does not do something 
about it there will be a terrible situation by the time these kids are able 
to have children of their own. 

That is the reason why I certainly advocate the Federal Government 
participating in it, because whether the States should or should not, 
the States are not doing it, and these people belong to all of us, you 
know, and somebody has to do it and it has to be done pretty soon. 

I guess I sound a little more alarming than the average man on the 
street, but the reason is I know more about it than the average man on 
the street. 

Mr. Exxniorr. You are in daily contact with the situation. 

Judge Battey. That is right. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. Judge, one of the troubles we have, of course, is the 
fact that the Federal Government has usurpea or taken over the 
sources of revenue to such an extent that there is not a great deal left 
in these States when you get past the proposition of the sales taxes 
and income taxes, tobacco taxes, gasoline taxes, and all these fields in 
which the State has already levied. It is getting hard to find a place 
to get the money to do the things we ought to do. Even if we want to 
do them, yet there is a limit to what we can do. 

Let me ask you about this problem. Do you have a good many kids 
coming into your jurisdiction and committing offenses against the law 
that are from other States and areas? Somebody made the point here 
in testifying a day or two ago that the situation had gotten so bad 
that California runs a train across the countr y and lets off these chil- 
dren when they get to their homes. Do you have much, shall we call 
it inmigration or outmigration of juvenile offenders in the jurisdiction 
of your court ? 

Judge Battery. We have, I think, our proportionate share, but our 
city being only a 50,000 population city, these children who are 
traveling don’t stop with us much, they go on to Birmingham with a 
half million population. We do have a number of them. We have 
quite a few boys that come through our county and take automobiles 
and continue on their way. And of course we have our proportionate 
share of those we pick up who have left their homes in other places 
and we discover them in our town and send them back. We, I guess, 
run probably, combined between the 2 types I have just mentioned, 
between 35 and 40 a year. We send quite a number back that are 
intercepted in our county or stop off in town. 

One of our great problems about stealing vehicles is our boys decide 
to run away from an unhappy home, and they find a confederate who 
is in similar circumstances, and they steal somebody’s car, generally 
the next door neighbor’s whom they know very well, and they run 
away from home. They will go as long as the thing will run, and 
when it stops they usually flag a ride back home or get picked up 
by the police. You do have quite a number of those. 
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Mr. Exviorr. Judge, do you think the fact we do not have deten- 
tion homes to keep ‘these youthful offenders in is a real drawback 
to your rendering justice in these cases ? 

Judge Barmy. Yes, IT do. Of course the detention home is a 
remedy ; it is not in my judgment a preventive, but a remedy. It is 
one of the facilities you would use in treating rather than in prevent- 
ing. But the absence of a detention home is ver y serious and it does 
contribute to the affirmative side of it ver y definitely. I do not think 
you help the future personality or attitude or conduct of any child 
by incarcerating him in a dirty, dilapidated jailhouse, and sometimes 
that is necessary. As a matter of fact, it is becoming increasingly 
necessary. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Jails are being used more and more for that purpose 
in these days? 

Judge Battery. That is right. A jail is not a place to advance 
culture, and I don’t see how they could be put in those places without 
damage. One of our boys who is a pronounced psychological case 
might pick up some steam while he is in there with some of the boys 
who have had a lot of experience. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I think you have covered the subject pretty well. 

Judge Bailey, could you make some general observations about par- 
ents in this connection? Do you think the parents of today love tiieir 
children any less than in previous years ¢ 

Judge Bary. That is a difficult question. I think parents love 
their children, but I think they do not have the same almost acute 
concern about them every hour of the day that they did when I was 
5 years old. Out in the country where I lived, if I had been missing 
at the age of 12, we will say, and unaccounted for for 3 or 4 hours, 
it would have prompted a community-wide search, I find kids today 
that are missing for 24 and even 36 hours without the family getting 
too concerned. 

Mrs. Green. Is that not the exception, though? You do not think 
all or most parents are that indifferent, do you? 

Judge Battery. Yes, I think that is the exception. I think the 
families of delinquent children are still, fortunately, the exception in 
society. 

Mrs. Green. When I think back over the years when we had sweat- 
shops and child labor and nobody was concerned about it, it seems to 
me that the parents of today are far more concerned about the chil- 
dren and are trying to make sure they have the best possible kind of 
environment. 

Judge Baitry. I agree with that. But I think the parents are pri- 
marily concerned with economic security. In fact, I think most of us 
are bordering on hysteria on that point, and I think that. in itself is 
contributing t to a loss of association with the children which puts them 
on their own more or less at a very early age. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Will you yield? I ‘have to leave because some- 
body wants to see me very badly. 

Mrs. Green. Certainly. 

Mr. Nicnorson. All through the time I was going to school, I do 
not remember any parents finding fault with the teachers because they 
gave the kids a licking. I got plenty myself and I expected it if I got 
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caught. But today in my State they have laws that teachers cannot 
touch children at all. We had a case in the superior court not long 
ago because one of the teachers slapped this boy or girl. Now the 
school committees are getting complaints all the time in my State about 
the treatment that the children are getting from the teachers. We 
have laws the teachers cannot lay hands on the children, and the chil- 
dren get wise to it in primary grades when they are 6 years old. 

Do you not think if teachers were allowed to punish these children it 
would do some good ? 

Judge Battery. Mr. Nicholson, we have a concept in Alabama that 
is right in line with that, pi we still have the law on the books in 
Alabama that the teacher can punish as long as it is not cruel and 
inhuman. It is not eaied to a great deal because in m any cases in 
our State the parents get involved. Ifa teacher whacks a child a few 
times, the parents go up and whack the teacher, and for that reason 
it does not work so good. When I was a youngster and when Mr, 
Elliott was a youngster, the rule was if we got a licking at school we 
got another one at home. 

Mr. Nicnotson. That was the rule in my day. 

Judge Barter. I think that would cure a lot of school delin juency, 
but now the parents will go back with the child and transfer the 
licking to the teacher instead of to the boy when he gets home. 

Mr. Nicuorson. About probation officers, do you ‘have 2 probation 
officers, 1 for adults and 1 for children, or do you handle the children 
yourself ? 

Judge Barter. I only handle children’s cases. I do not handle 
adults that are on probation. We have a State probation system that 
furnishes a probation officer for adults. We have one now that we 
have had for a year, in fact a year the 15th of April, for children. Of 
course you can re: adily understand with 255 referrals in a year, one 
man, if he can get to each one once, he is doing pretty good. 

Mr. Nicnorson. One thing that enters into it is whether he is merely 
trying to hold his job or w hether he has a way with children so that 
they ‘will think twice before they do it again. You cannot get for 

$2,500 a year a man of the caliber that is needed. I think a great deal 
of our trouble is because we do not spend enough money on the right 
kind of probation officers. Most norma] children ought not ever to 
get into court, whether it is on an automobile violation or anything 
else, if it is impressed on them they are an enemy of society if they 
take a car, as you say they are doing, and are caught bringing it back. 

This bill to me seems to smack of getting more ‘people into the Fed- 
eral Government doing a job that in the first place should start at 
home, and if it does not it should start in the vill: age or in the State 
before it gets to the Federal Government. If it gets to the Federal 
Government, it will be just a job—no love and affection or anything. 

Judge Batuey. I cer tainly hope we do not ever have that type. I 
think the qualifications for a probation officer for children is 85 or 90 
percent native instinct and inclination and about 10 percent education. 

Mr. Nicrorson. These social workers may not be good probation 
officers—the ones that go around to see that the family is bringing up 
the children right, things like that. They have a feeling of distrust 
for those people. They are not neighbors and friends. Perhaps if 
we could put it on a neighborhood basis we could do more. 
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Judge Battey. I see your point. I certainly would not ever want 
an arr ‘angement where the Federal Government or the State or any- 
body else j just assigned people who were interested in a job and nothing 
else. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to ask both of you gentlemen if you can 
show me any place in either of these bills where . that could be done? 

Mr. Nrcroxson. No, except as I understand the bill we are asking 
the Federal Government to appropriate a certain amount of money. 

Mrs. Green. Yes, but in no case do we envision sending a social 
worker to the States. The money is for research and training. These 
people will return to the States after their training. 

Mr. Nicrrotson. Our experience with aid to dependent children and 
old-age assistance and things like that is that the Federal Government 
makes rules and regulations we have to live up to, otherwise we do 
not get Federal aid. 

Mrs. Green. You are not opposed to the aid to dependent children, 
are you? 

Mr. Nicwortson. Of course not; I am very much for it; but I think 
it can be done locally better than the Federal Government making 
rules and regulations about how long you have to be a social worker 
before you can take an examination to be one of these visitors. 

Mrs. Green. Is that in the Federal law? 

Mr. Nicrrotson. It is in the rules and regulations of the Department, 
because I went to the department of public welfare in Boston years 
ago When the Federal Government first went in that field, and the 
commissioner told me they had to abide by the rules and regulations 
that the Federal Government made, otherwise we could not get the 
money. That is what he said tome. I was inquiring about a girl who 
had been working for the board of health and welfare department but 
she could not get a job because she had not had 2 years of social wel- 
fare experience behind her. Without that she could not take the civil 
service examination for the job of visiting those on old age assistance. 

Mrs. Green. Yet the testimony of witnesses before this committee 
has been that in various States they have had to hire just anybody 
they could get for social workers in their areas; there were no quali- 
fications in many cases. That seems to me to indicate not rules and 
regulations that the Federal Government has laid down, but rather 
a real dearth of people trained in the field. 

Mr. Nicnotson. This girl had 2 or 3 times more experience than she 
would have had had she gone to a social welfare school, but we 
have none of those schools. I should say we have one here and 
there, but we need more people to go among the children and impress 
them. 

I am sorry I took so much time. I have to run along now. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have you take as much time as you 
want, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mrs. GREEN. It seems to me it is awfully easy to oversimplify things. 
I am a little bit concerned about equating juvenile delinquency or, 
with poverty and low-income groups, with the fact that in our public 
schools we cannot have physical punishment. Do you not think that 
is not getting to the heart of the problem ? 

Judge Battery. I certainly do and I, for one, do not go along with 
any of those theories. I try not to be disagreeable about it with any- 
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body. One of the concerns I have in my area is that juvenile delin- 
quency is moving into the fashionable areas. 

Mrs. Green. Do not statistics show that for a long period of time 
juvenile delinquency has not been confined to any P ticular economic 
group or to any particular educational level or to any particular 
stratum of society, but that we have as many svatiil delinquents who 
come from wealthy families and families who are well educated as 
from families less well off ? 

Judge Bamey. I think that is very true. I do not think that has 
literally been true in my section until recent years, but I think it has 
always been true. 

Mrs. Green. Could one of the answers be that the wealthy family 
has sometimes been able to make private arrangeme nts with the courts 
so that the statistics do not accurately reflect the fact 

Judge Battery. I think that is true all over the countr y. It is get- 
ting less true now bec cause, for one thing, a lot of those chil lren are 
with us before their parents even know about it now. Something oc- 
curs and they are in juvenile court before the parents find it out. 

Mrs. Green. On page 9 of your statement you say: 

As far as I know, there has been no important legislation with statewide 
application relative to juvenile matters in the last quarter of a century. 

Are you referring to Al abama ¢ 

Judge Bartey. Yes,ma’am. 

There is something I w ve like to mention before I leave that Mr. 
Nicholson made me think of. There is hardly a month that passes 
but that the Federal Government probation officer does not try to 
give me one of these boys. Maybe I should clarify that. We have 
13, 14, 15, or 16 who have been guilty of multiple automobile thefts, 
and the Federal Government is so hard pushed for rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, apparently, that the probation officers and the Federal courts 
are constantly conferring with me about transferring a child either 
back to me or transferring one I have not had to me for rehabilitation 
under our own methods. 

Mrs. Green. Wouldn’t that really be better / 

Judge Baier. It sure would, but the reason I thought of that was 
in connection with Mr. Nicholson’s remarks about the Federal Gov- 
ernment getting into the thing. They are already in it. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know how many boys from Alabama are here 
in the National Training School ¢ 

Judge Battey. I do not. 

Mrs. Green. What do you think about the situation where children 
are taken away from their family environment ? 

Judge Barer. I am strongly for the proposition of rehabilitating 
children in their own homes and their own families, but it cannot be 
done without personnel. I do not think there is a better place in the 
world to rehabilitate a child than in his own family if you can organ- 
ize the proper material in that family. As you all know, there are 
some families you cannot ever develop into a family place to rehabili- 
tate a child. I think family first, community next, and State next. 
I think the Federal training school is the last resort. 

But even the Federal court is being hard pushed with their juvenile 
delinquents, apparently. I am stating that from the fact [ am con- 
stantly being offered one of my boys back or offered one I have not 
had because ‘they say things are getting pretty crowded. I find them 
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very delightfully inclined to let us have our boys back if we will take 
them, which indicates they are having their own problems in the Fed- 
eral system. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Thank you very much, Judge Bailey. Your state- 
ment has been very he ‘Ipful. We appreciate the fact you have traveled 
a long distance to bring it to us. 

Judge Battey. As I stated earlier, I appreciate the opportunity and 
it has been a very delightful occasion. I hope eventually, and not 
too far away, that something will be accomplished. 

As one last parting statement I would like to say—I do not think 
1 emphasized it enough a while ago—people throughout America all 
belong to us, and whether the States do this job or “do not do it, they 
are all citizens of the United States of America and whatever they 
are, we as Americans in the whole United States will have to live with 
them, and I think it is the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Exsiorr. In other words, you feel that the solution of this 
problem is more important than quibbling about who will do it? 

Judge Battery. Who bells the cat is not the question. The question 
is, the cat needs the bell. 

Mr. Exxirorr. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Clarence W. Boebel, executive secretary, 
the Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance, Nashville, Tenn. We 
have a statement from Mr, Boebel that has been made available to the 
subcommittee and other interested parties. 

Mr. Boebel. lam sorry. I do not believe you do. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Excuse me, You may proceed in any manner you 
desire. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. BOEBEL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
THE TENNESSEE COMMISSION ON YOUTH GUIDANCE, NASH- 


VILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Borsen. I would prefer, in order to save the time of the com- 
mittee—and I know in holding your hearings you have heard much 
testimony on delinquency—I thought I could best serve your commit- 
tee by sh: aring with you some of our thinking in Tennesse e, what we 
see in ter msof need for Federal legislation. 

Governor Clement instructed me rather warmly to give his greet- 
ings to the committee and to tell you that we are interested in doing 
anything we can in Tennessee to move forward in this direction of 
youth guidance. Also, he wanted me to say that had the hearings 
been se -heduled without some of the delays that I know were necessary, 
the members of our Commission, particularly Mr. C. Howard Boze- 
man, the chairman, would have been here themselves to testify, but 
it was unfortunately impossible for them to come at this late date. 

1 would like to tell you briefly what the Tennessee Commission on 
Youth Guidance is. It ise omposed of nine persons or citizens selected 
by the Governor from across the State of Tennessee to serve a varying 
length of time. The Commission is directed to study, to advise, to 
make recommendations, and to coordinate the activities in all areas 
relating to the welfare, health, education, and recreation of children 
in the State of Tennessee. 
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Over the past 2 years we have worked very closely with the State 
correctional schools for juveniles and with the juvenile courts in 
Tennessee. At the last count we had 101 juvenile courts. 

Mr. Extiorr. Are those State or county courts? 

Mr. Borset. By law the county judge becomes the juvenile court 
judge except in those municipalities where, by private act, they have 
created their own juvenile courts. We have seven juvenile courts 
created by private acts. Otherwise, the county judge serves as the 
juvenile court judge. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that what we call in Alabama the circuit judge ? 

Mr. Borset. No. The county judge has no judicial function except 
as county auditor or judge of the juvenile court. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is he trained in the law? 

Mr. Borset. Unfortunately or eames in Tennessee the only 
requirement you can make of somebody elected to the bench is that 
he have attained a certain age and that he has been a resident for 
a certain length of time. You cannot require that he be a lawyer to 
be elected. I think the same is true of the Supreme Court. By law 
a member of the Supreme Court need not be a lawyer, although in 
practice he usually is. 

Mr. Exziorr. What percentage of the judges are lawyers in Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr. Borpret. We have it completely charted as to those judges who 
have law degrees and those that do not. I think the interesting point 
is that approximately 23 of the 195 counties have judges with law 
degrees, but those judges serve better than 75 percent of the child 
population. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do your 100 or more county courts in Tennessee have 
probation systems in connection with them? 

Mr. Borser. That is what I would like to talk about, and I would 
like to make this illustration, although I know it is not fair to the 
committee. 

We have in the room some lawyers, maybe some judges, certainly 
members of the press, and social workers. I happen to be a social 
worker. I worked 6 years in Knoxville as a social worker with low 
economic groups, and I have also worked in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Buffalo N. Y., as well as having served a hitch with the Navy in the 
South Pacific. But Johnnie is the same in Alabama, Tennessee, New 
York, or Philadelphia. Johnnie is 13. His family just moved into 
town. We do not like him very much. We really do not know him. 
Johnnie is outside the window—assuming we are on the first floor— 
and he has a brick in his hand and he wants to throw that brick 
through the window. I suggest there is no way we can stop him from 
throwing the brick. We can shoot him—and I am not being facetious. 
In London as late as 1890 it was legal to decapitate a juvenile for a 
delinquent act. That eliminated a few kids but did not eliminate 
delinquency. 

So you can shoot him. Or, if I threaten him that I will whale his 
bottom until he cannot sit down, he may not throw the brick. Of 
course, he might come slash my tires tonight. Or I can bodily take him 
away and retain him, and if I retain him until he dies, I will solve it; 
otherwise, he will come back if he has a mind to and still throw the 
brick. There is no way you can stop him unless you find out why he 
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wants to throw the brick. That is the whole complex, compound 
picture of delinquency. 

In Tennessee this is our concern with Federal legislation for delin- 
quency. I think we learn much by history. I do not think parents 
have gone to the dogs, and I do not think children have. When you 
have 25 children sitting in the back of the room as they were this 
morning, they haven’t. They have problems, yes, and we have to 
find answers. 

We did a rather intensive study in Tennessee—and this is one I will 
leave with you, if you like—and on the basis of that study we sold 
to the Tennessee Legislature, with the help of the PTA and other in- 
terested groups, a statewide probation system. Our legislature, a few 
months ago, appropriated $275,000 for a probation system, and this is 
hard to get. So we are going to have a probation system. It will 
start in July. 

The question arises, Where are you going to get 43 trained oa ‘sons 
in Tennessee? Where will we find a trained chief of staff? I do not 
know. We will find one, but it will be difficult. 

The people in Tennessee, when we can sell them a program—and 
we have moved into most of the rural communities in Tennessee and 
worked with the PTA’s, the Future Farmers of America, and other 
groups, and when we say, “This is a program we need and we must 
have X dollars,” they come up with it, because the people are con- 
cerned. But we have never historically, either in Tennessee or Oregon 
or Massachusetts or Alabama, been able to sell local people an idea 
to support a program that is experimental. There are too many 
demands. 

If you will look back in your history you will find your welfare 
department, even during the depression when there was a crying need, 
did not get moving until there was Federal legislation. This is a 
professional job. We have to have trained people. You set up grants- 
in-aid, you allow some free money to experiment, then you can sell 
the program back home after you prove its worth. 

Look at mental health. I knew a person in an institution in Knox 
County who had a bed with his name on it. He had been there 20 
years. As far as they were concerned, that bed was reserved for him 
until he died. He is an outpatient now. Tranquilizers. We have a 
new department of mental health that is 4 years old. That is because 
the Federal Government took the leadership. My degree cost as much 
as a degree in law, and it took equally as long to get it. It is expensive 
to get that training, although the return afterward is not as high. It 
is harder to get people to go in the field. 

In the area of delinquency y, as far as I know, in the field of correc- 
tion this is the only State service serving people directly that has no 
Federal participation whatsoever to help in experimentation, in re- 
search, in study, or in grants. Welfare has it; mental health has it; 
rehabilitation has it; and all down the line. This is the crying need. 

As far as I am concerned—and I cannot speak for the Governor, 
but our commission is responsible to the Governor and to the legisla- 
ture—I do not think Tennessee or any other States are looking for 
a handout. We are not looking for Uncle Sam to come in and say, 
“We know the answer and will put on a program.” But we really 
need help, because we have never been able to sell research or to sell 
grants-in-aid or a new program. 
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As far as I am concerned, this is where we stand in Tennessee. We 
have 833 people today up to 21 years of age in our 4 correctional 
schools. If we held delinquency where it is right now, in 20 years we 
would have to triple our facilities just because of the size of the popu- 
lation. In my family we have three children. My parents had cal 
one. They could not take a gamble in the depression. We are taking 
a gamble, but we are having fun. With the trend in the population, 
we will have to triple our correctional facilities in 20 years. 

No one, to my knowledge, has even played with the idea of tran- 
quilizers in this field of delinquency. My background was Freudian, 
too. But they are moving in. What can we do with the new tran- 
quilizers? Do these kids need the same type of specialized help we 
are providing through the mental-health facilities ¢ 

The rural communities do not necessarily need a day-care center 
and a highly specialized juvenile court like the cities. They need 
something that fits into the community and that they can afford. But 
somebody has to pave the way and show that it can be done. That is 
the problem. 

Mrs. GREEN. You say you have four institutions? 

Mr. Borex. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. What are they ? 

Mr. Borset. By name? 

Mrs. Green. Are they segregated by race or age or seriousness of 
offense, or other criteria? 

Mr. Borset. We have a correctional institution for white boys, a 
correctional institution for Negro boys, a correctional institution for 
white girls, and a correctional institution for Negro girls. The aver- 
age population of white boys is 300, and the popul: ition now is 419. 
The average population for white girls is 275, and it is at this point 
between 280 and 285. The average population of Negro boys is ap- 
proximately 275, and the population now is 290. The average popu- 
lation of Negro girls is 65, and it is now 67. 

Mrs. Green. You do not have any segregation according to age or 
serhomaness of offense or any distinction between first offenders and 
repeaters ! 

Mr. Borser. As you know, the institutional picture is probably 
one of the most. complex as far as training and skill. Yes, in each 
institution we have a breakdown. Unfortunately, in one breakdown 
you do not have isolation or specialized services you might want. 
Three of the four institutions have literally been rebuilt by Tennessee 
within the past 5 years. For the first time in their history, the leader- 
ship in the institutions is professionally trained and skilled. Now, you 
are in the midst of changing a whole program from cold storage. It 
has been an uphill battle to educate the people as to what we need, but 
they are paying for it. And we are interested in budget cutting just 
as vou are. 

Mrs. Green. You spoke of 101 juvenile courts. Are these really 
designed for the care of juveniles as far as the training of their 
per sonnel is concerned ? 

Mr. Borsen. We did two studies. This, again, is where the Federal 
Government can be of help by these 2 current bills I have before me and 
the 9 or 10 other bills I have in my file. Wedidastudy. We borrowed 
a highly skilled staff person from the University of Tennessee for 3 
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months. The university paid his salary. We worked with the United 
States Children’s Bureau and all the other organizations that were 
available. 

We hear a lot of talk about family courts and juvenile courts. 
Where do you find it in the United States? Rhode Island has a family 
court but Rhode Island is about the size of one of our counties and can 
do it. Utah has it, but Utah has a population that can do it. There 
is a lot of talk about it but the mechanics have to be worked out, 
because a juvenile court, to be successful, has to be a combination of 
a court of law and a social agency. Somebody has to know the 
family and the community. Statewide systems break down because 
you cannot work out the mechanics. We have groups of junior 
chambers of commerce and others involved in making a study, but it 
is difficult to develop. There are no examples in the United States. 

Mrs. Green. You say you are a trained social worker. Do you think 
it would be desirable for social workers to have some legal training 
also, since they are working in a legal setting in the field of juvenile 
delinquency / 

Mr. Borner. ‘This is the same as asking the question would it be 
desirable for a juvenile judge to have social training. 

Mrs. Green. That is right. 

Mr. Borner. I do not know. You learn the hard way, and if it is 
important enough to people and children you will learn it. 

Mrs. Green. One of the criticisms I have heard in various places 
is that the constitutional rights of juveniles are often ignored in the 
courts. Is there any validity in that assertion ? 

Mr. Borne... You cannot make generalizations about the 48 States. 
In Washington I remember a year and a half ago when I was here 
any smart lawyer could get any juvenile case thrown out of court 
because the judge had not in the record said, “You have the right of 
counsel.” In the State of Tennessee, to the best of my knowledge, the 
fact that the county judge might not be a lawyer does not mean he does 
not have an interest in children. He, as a rule, is interested in children. 
He is in a rural community. By law the welfare department will do 
the study for him. We have mental health clinics in the State who 
will accept children referred by the judge. He also knows that a child 
has rights in Tennessee, he has the right of counsel. Two months ago 
we changed the law so that he has a right of simple appeal, a de novo 
hearing. 

So his rights in Tennessee have not been lost. As to other parts of 
the country, I cannot answer because there is no uniformity. People 
in the Children’s Bureau cannot find out how many children go 
through the courts. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think it would be of benefit to the committee to 
pursue that phase ¢ 

Mr. Borset. I do not think so. I think we are chasing our tail on 
that. We are raising the question, “Is there a legitimate need of this 
type of assistance to the States?” Tennessee is ready for it. We need 
it. And not because we cannot go out and raise $30,000 if it were for a 
direct program, because I think we could, but I do not think we could 
raise it for research, for grants-in-aid, and for the flexibility we need 
to find out why, what is causing it. 
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Mr. Ex.sorr. Mr. Boebel, I have been impressed and enlightened by 
your very fine statement, and we appreciate your coming to us today 
and giving us the benefit of your appearance and your views in this 
field that we are wor king in now. 

Mr. Borzer. One last thing. As far as training in terms of corree- 
tional schools, this is one area, if I send you out for a lawyer you know 
where to go. The first call we got from our Governor when our com- 
mission was established was to find across the country a trained pro- 
fessional superintendent for the white boys’ training school. Where 
do youstart? Whoistraining them? 

Mrs. Green. Do police officers have any training? 

Mr. Borngen. We have no police officer in Tennessee who has special- 
ized training. Chattanooga has just developed a trained juvenile 
force, and we are working with them. 

Mrs. Green. Do you consider that a desirable part of the program? 

Mr. Borrex. Not necessarily if it is simply calling an officer a juve- 
nile officer by name and having a community sit back and say, “We 
have one.” 

Mrs. Green. I am referring to the net results. Oftentimes your 
police officer is the first contact with your juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Borsen. Right. What we need is an awareness by the police 
force that certain skills are necessary. Whether they call them a 
juvenile officer or by some other name, we certainly need them. We 
have plenty in traffic control but not necessarily in the other areas. 

Mr. Exxiorr. At this point I desire to say that without objection 
there will be printed in the appendix of the record the booklet en- 
titled “A Study of Juvenile and Family Courts with Recommenda- 
tions for Tennessee” by the Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance, 
Clarence W. Boebel, executive secretary. 

(The booklet referred to is printed in the appendix.) 

Mr. Euxiorr. The next witness is Mr. Jacob W. Zang, chief proba- 
tion officer, Mifflin County, Lewistown, Pa. Mr. Zang has made 
copies of his statement available to members of the subcommittee 
and others interested. If Mr. Zang will come around we will be glad 
to hear his testimony at this time. You may proceed in any manner 
you desire, Mr. Zang. 


STATEMENT OF JACOB W. ZANG, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, 
MIFFLIN COUNTY, LEWISTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Zane. As a previous witness before the committee has used 
conditions in Mifflin County as examples of the juvenile delinquency 
situation in Pennsylvania, I propose to offer the following testimony. 

Before going into this I would like to say I first entered the field 
of juvenile delinquency in 1928, about 29 years ago, and served as 
visiting agent for the Glen Mills School, which was a continuation 
of the Philadelphia House of Refuge which had been established 
in 1828. One of my duties there was keeper of the records, and I 
had occasion to study the records of that institution covering a period 
of over 100 years, as well as being aware of the present situation in 
the field of delinquency. At the time I first entered the field, there 
were few counties in Pennsylvania that had probation staffs, It was 
only in the larger urban centers where there were probation officers. 
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Since that time probably twice as many counties have probation staffs, 
however there still remains perhaps half the counties of Pennsylvania 
without established probation staffs. 

I do have knowledge of the courts in the rural counties of Pennsyl- 
vania because of the fact I served as investigator for the Glen Mills 
School in a number of the rural counties. 

Juvenile delinquency in rural counties in Pennsylvania follows a 
different pattern than that to be found in urban areas. Also, the 
facilities for dealing with the problem are quite different than from 
those to be found in the cities. In the first instance, many offenses 
which would be considered of a minor nature in the city and which 
would be disposed of informally are presented in a former manner 
on petition with a hearing before the juvenile court judge. This 
judge, however, is not merely a juvenile court judge, but also is the 
judge of the court of quarter sessions, the judge of the court of common 
pleas, the judge of the court of oyer and terminer and the judge of 
the orphan’s court. This means, ‘of course, that he cannot give the 
specialized attention to the juvenile court, which is possible in more 
populous counties where a judge is assigned primarily to juvenile 
court duty. It also means that in many cases he is unable to orient his 
thinking in full accord with the philosophy of juvenile court procedure. 

I would like to say in addition that this means ofttimes that he still 
has the punitive approach to the whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

In the second instance there are no strictly rural counties which have 
facilities for the detention of juveniles pending hearing in a setting in 
which they may be observed and studied. In extreme cases where 
custody is imperative, it becomes necessary to transport the child to 
a neighboring county for detention in facilities provided there, which 
often necessitates a drive of ne: arly a hundred miles in each direction. 

As I served for 25 years as visiting agent for the Glen Mills School, 
a correctional institution for juveniles, located in eastern Pennsyl- 

yania, and made social investigations and supervised parolees in a 
number of rural counties in eastern Pennsylvania, I have considerable 
knowledge of the situation in these counties. In practically all of 
them, as I stated before, many of the offenses were of a minor nature 
and did not involve violence or offenses against the person. In only 
rare instances has the court in these counties found it necessary to 
commit to an institution. 

Regarding the situation in Mifflin County, here as in other rural 
counties, there does not seem to be a definite trend in delinquency. 
Graphic ally, the trend would be explained by a sine curve with its 
peaks and valleys. In Mifflin County in 1948, there were 51 children 
charged with delinquency ; in 1949, there were 20 children charged 
with ¢ delinquenc; v: in 1950, 21; in 19! 51, 26; in 1952, 52; in 1953, 61; in 
1954, 59; in 1955, 105; in 1956, 36. In explanation of the large number 
of cases in 1955 there were an unusual number of burglaries, most of 
which were of a rather minor nature, 23 cases of larceny, 19 cases of 

malicious mischief, and 16 cases of sodomy. The latter cases were 
caused by the involvement of three adults with a group of younger 
boys. All of the latter juveniles were placed on probation, with the 
exception of one who had a considerable record and who had prior 
institutional experience. The remaining 15 boys have since been 
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discharged from probation and although the hearing was held almost 
2 years ago, none of them have been in any further difficulty: During 
that year it was found necessary to commit 6 boys, 5 of whom have 
been released from the institutions. I must admit that since these boys 
have returned to their homes, in the cases of several of them, we have 
had considerable more difficulty with them than with those who had 
been placed on probation. 

During the year 1955 there were only 6 boys out of the 98 who 
were placed on probation who were brought before the court on sub- 
sequent offenses. 

The year of 1956 was a year of relative inactivity insofar as juvenile 
delinquency was concerned as there were only 39 juveniles involved. 
Of the 39 juveniles 10 of the petitions were dismissed without any 
action. Of the remaining 26 boys and 3 girls 3 of the boys were com- 
mitted to institutions and all 3 of the girls were committed to institu- 
tions. Of the remaining 23 boys who were placed on probation 2 were 
involved in subsequent offenses. 

Thus far 1957 has been a year of considerable activity in the area 
of delinquency mainly due to escapades by a group of high school 
boys and girls, a number of whom were involved in malicious s mischief 
and the majority of whom were involved in petty shoplifting. The 
individual offenses in the latter cases were not so serious but the 
volume of offenses made the matter one of serious concern. <A great 
many of these children came from the more favored homes of the 
community and contrary to prior testimony offered before your com- 
mittee, the cases have come to juvenile court and the juveniles and their 
parents liave been required to appear for a consideration as to what 
steps are necessary to halt this tide of delinquency. I would like to 
say further, and add that where the facts are known there i is no dis- 
crimination whether they come from “cream of the crop” area in the 
lower section of the town or from the “Klondyke” in the hill section 
above the town or from any of the outlying districts of the county. 

This Klondyke area to which I have referred is a less favored eco- 
nomic area. However, we have an outstanding Salvation Army 
captain there who has gone into this area, has established a citadel 
which was established 3 years ago, and whereas the tide of delinquency 
had been high in that area previously, during the almost 2 years that 
I have served in Mifflin County we have not had a single case come 
from the Klondyke area 

Mifflin County like many rural counties of Pennsylvania has been 
somewhat slow in seeing the need for a junvenile probation officer and 
it was not until the incumbency of the present judge, Paul S. Lehman, 
that a full time probation officer was appointed. In a number of the 
rural counties, the probation officer is appointed for his political con- 
nections rather than for proficiency in the field of juvenile work. A 
number of the counties still have no juvenile probation officer or at 
best a part-time officer with little training and no experience in the 
field. In fact, the smaller counties find it very difficult to pay the 
salaries which a qualified person would command. 

When Judge Lehman desired to appoint a probation officer, he went 
outside of the county and secured a graduate student of Pennsylvania 
State University in the field of sociology. He was very well qualified 
and quite successful, in fact so much that he was able to secure a posi- 
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tion with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Again Judge Lehman 
went outside of the county and secured a man with considerable ex- 
perience with the Glen Mills Schools and with the American Red 
Cross in prison work in a military prison in California. This man 
again was well-qualified by training and personality to do a good job, 
but when the opportunity came to enter the Federal Probation Serv- 
ice, he resigned from his position in Mifflin County to take a position 
with the Middle District Court of Pennsylvania. 

As I had formerly worked with Mr. Curtis, the last named proba- 
tion officer, he got in touch with me and informed me he was resign- 
ing. I was then employed in a position as acting juvenile probation 
officer in York County. I made application and secured the appoint- 
ment. In previous testimony before your committee it was stated that 
my sole qualification was that it was felt that no other community 
would be able to take me from Mifflin County. At that time I was 63 
years of age and had promised Judge Lehman at the time of my inter- 
view with him that if my work prov ed satisfactory I would not be lured 
away by the offer of any other position. I have kept this promise 
even though I have been approached as to my availability for employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

It was also represented in former testimony that my qualifications 
consisted of solely being a retired minister. I would lke to state that 
I am not a retired minister, but left the field of the ministry in 1940 
to devote my full time to the field of delinquency, having been em- 
ployed on a part-time basis by the Glen Mills Schools. Iam a gradu- 
ate in sociology from Pennsylvania State University and also took 
three semesters of graduate work in sociology with emphasis upon 
the field of delinquency. I do disagree with those who hold that the 
only adequate training ee work in the field of delinquency is that in 
social work. 

The sociologist who has made a study of society with its relation 
of individuals to one another and the psychologist who has made a 
study of the workings of the human mind and the reaction of the 
individual to outside stimuli are well-qualified in my opinion to ade- 
quately deal with the problem of delinquency. 

The previous witness who according to newspaper accounts stated 
that my approach to the probation and parole problem was wholly in- 
adequate and that my work consisted of “Pleasant religious sayings on 
occasions to juveniles” had no knowledge as to what my method of 
treatment of juveniles under probation | was. In dealing with pro- 
bationers it is necessary that every probationer must be treated on an 
individual basis, and that which would be the proper technique in 
one instance would be entirely without effect in another case. The 
background of the individual, his economic resources, his mental 
equipment, his moral standards or lack of them must all be taken 
into account. Because we are dealing with human beings there must 
always of necessity be a great deal of trial and error in attempting to 
solves their problems. 

Mr. Exsizorr. I would like to interrupt by saying that it seem to 
me a man who has had ministerial training might thereby be better 
fitted to serve the cause of probation. 

Mr. Zana. At the time I left the ministry to enter this field, some- 
one questioned the change I was making, and I expressed at that time 
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the opinion that I felt it might be well to be able to use the authority 
of the law with the sympathy of the church. 

In 1854 the board of managers of the House of Refuge offered two 
prizes—in the paragraph before they offered the prize there was this 
statement, and this was 1854—“Juvenile delinquency is increasing at 
an alarming rate.” That is an exact quotation of the board of man- 
agers of that year—1 of $100 and 1 of $50 for the 2 best essays on the 
Causes and C ure of Juvenile Delinquency. 

The first prize was won by Edward Everett Hale, author of the 
classic, Man Without a Country. According to Hale the lack of 
thriftiness was the primary cause of delinquenc: y- Hissuggested cure 
was that the delinquents be transported to colonies in the Far W est, 
which at that time was just beyond the Mississippi River where in 
an entirely new environment they might develop new standards of 
living. His suggestion was never carr ied out. His explanation was, 
perhaps, even for that time oversimplification of the problem. 

As I stated in my annual re por to the court, the causes for juvenile 
delinquency are many and seldom appear in the same configuration. 
Those who would place all the blame upon the parents forget that there 
are many, many cases in which there are a number of children in the 
home, only one of whom becomes delinquent. I am afraid that all 
of us have to share some of the responsibility in that society as a whole 
fails to provide its younger members with that wholesome example, 
which is necessary, if they are to understand some of the counsel which 
is given to them by their elders. 

Regarding the rural situation in reference to the delinquency in 
Pennsylvania in the so-called rural counties it still remains true that 
the greatest concentration of delinquency is in the more populous 
areas; however, with school jointures and unions and large numbers 
of pupils of both town and country being transported together, it is 
inevitable that children in the rural areas will be exposed more and 
more to influences from the towns. 

The greater mobility of children, today makes it impossible for 
parents to maintain the same close oversight which was possible in 
former years. This would indicate that there is need for a greater 
strengthening of the wholesome principles of the children in order that 
they may react properly to situations when away from the parental 
supervision. The sanction which society has given to owning and op- 
erating of motor vehicles to persons of immature age and judgment 
without providing adequate safeguards for their use has also played its 
part in increasing the delinquency problem. Parents who are un- 
willing to provide . their child with a car or who are unable to do so be- 
cause of lack of financial resources often find themselves subjected to 
considerable pressure, since society seems to have agreed that an auto- 
mobile is a necessary tool in the pursuance of adolescent pursuits. 

On the constructive side, I believe that there is a definite need for 
recruitment of young people into the field of delinquency prevention 
and treatment. It is my opinion that up to this time very few of those 
in the field have chosen this work as their career. Also, that there 
are very few courses in our educational ipetitations which are slanted 
in this direction. 

About a hundred years ago, an effort was made to halt the con- 
struction and operation of congregate institutions for youthful delin- 
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quents. However, their efforts did not go far enough and the present 
schools are too unw ieldy and form a poor basis for a return to normal 
living. In addition, in Pennsylvania at least, all of the institutions 
for young delinquents receive a greater portion of their population 
from the cities where the more serious and violent offenses occur and 
where the offenders are quite sophisticated. Association then plays 
a large part in any training which the child receives and it must be 
admitted that the informal training which he thus receives is at least 
as important if not more so than his formal training. 

I would suggest that as a pilot project a sm: aller institution be estab- 
lished in the center of a rural area for the exclusive treatment of rural 
offenders and where the numbers of children under one roof be kept 
to a minimum. I would also suggest that his training while there 
should be rather intensive and that his time should not be occupied 
to too large an extent by maintenance duties, Also, that he would 
not remain there for too great a length of time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Zang. 

I wonder if I might ask you this question before we close: 

ITave you studied the bills that are now pending before the com- 
mittee to curb and control juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Zana. I have to some extent; yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you feel there is a place for the type of Federal 
help that these bills envision ? 

Mr. Zana. Very definitely. 

Mr. Exniiorr. You would recommend that the committee, after these 
hearings are completed, favorably report some legislation in that field ? 

Mr. Zana. I do, sir. 

Mr. Extxiorr. You agree with me that we are making the proper 
eros ‘h in that we are trying to provide some money for scholar- 

\ips to train people in this field and obtain some modest moneys for 
demonstration purposes, and obtain some additional modest sums for 
research in the field ? 

Mr. Zana. Yes. I do remember the statement that was made here 
some time ago about the Federal Government making the require- 
ments with regard to scholarships, and so forth. 

As I stated here, I hope that when those scholarships are offered 
they will not simply be entirely for the field of social work, that it 
is recognized there are other disciplines that might offer help in the 
field of delinquency. 

I would like to emphasize one other thing, also—I believe there 
should be a definite effort made to attract young people to this field. 
There will perhaps have to be some effort made to recruit them into 
being interested in the field of delinquency, because it is one of the 
most difficult fields in which you can work in human relations. 

Mr. Evuiorr. You know that because of your 30 years’ experience 
in the field of dealing with juvenile probationers ? 

Mr. Zane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. One of the previous witnesses testified this morning 
that he felt probation work in his court had certainly lowered very 
greatly the percentage of repeaters in the field of juvenile conflict with 
the law. 

Would you have any observation on that? 
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Mr. Zana. My observation would be that that is almost without 
exception the case. Not only is there a lessening of the number of 
repeaters but also that the need for commitment to institutions is 
greatly lessened. 

From my long experience with one particular institution, and I am 
rather well acquainted with all of the institutions in Pennsylvania 
and several outside of the State, I do not believe that institutional 
experience is very helpful for the delinquent. It may be necessary 
sometimes as a protection to society, but I doubt whether it has much 
therapeutic value. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I thank you very much, Mr. Zang. You have been 
very helpful to the committee and we appreciate your coming. 

We hope you might feel free to give us the benefit of your advice 
at any time. 

Mr. Zana. I appreciate this opportunity. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until next 
Friday, May 24, when we meet at 2 o’clock in the United States Court- 
house, Ninth and Market Streets, courtroom No. 2 in Philadelphia. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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TO COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


FRIDAY, MAY 24, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpeciAL EpucatTion OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met at 2: 10 p. m., pursuant to call, in courtroom 
No. 2, Federal courthouse, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, McGovern, Wainwright, 
and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representative James A. Byrne. 

Staff members present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk ; Russell 
C. Derrickson, chief investigator; and Herbert W. Beaser, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to Congresswoman Green. 

Mr. Exssorr. The subcommittee will be in order. This is a meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor meeting here in the city of brotherly love for 
the purpose of obtaining information from the fine people who have 
graciously consented to serve on the panel with us. Those people are 
Mr. Junius Allison, field director, National Legal Aid Society, Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

Mr. Allison, will you come around? We have a place indicated 
there on the desk for you, sir. We appreciate your presence. 

Mr. Fred Delli Quadri, will you come up, please, sir? 

Mr. Delli Quadri is director of the division for children and youth, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, Madison, Wis. 

Capt. Harry Fox. I believe our people have indicated that you sit 
here on the end, Mr. Fox. Captain Fox is of the juvenile aid bureau, 
city of Philadelphia. 

Next is Mr. Lawrence Higgins. 

Mr. Higgins, will you come up, please sir / 

Mr. Higgins is director of the Louisiana Youth Commission of 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Next we have Mr. James Lamb. 

Will you come up, please, Mr. Lamb ! 

Mr. Lamb is superintendent of Boys Training School, Woodburn, 
Oreg. 

Next is Dr. Maurice E. Linden. 

Dr. Linden is regional director, division of mental health, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, State of Pennsylvania. 

Next is Mr. Ralph Wright. 

Is Mr. Wright present ? 

Mr. Ralph Wright is assistant director, California Youth Author- 
ity, Sacramento, Calif. 
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Next we have Dean Wayne Vasey. Dean Vasey is dean of the 
School of Social Work at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J, 

Now, the rules of the United States House of Representatives and of 
its committees are that photographs cannot be made while the House 
or the committees are in session. The committee will suspend for 
1 minute until the gentleman makes whatever pictures he would like 
to have. 

(Short. recess. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. ‘ihe committee will be in order again. At this time 
we have present with us the chief investigator of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, a man by the name of Mr. Russell C. Derrick- 
son. [am going toask Mr. Derrickson if he will sit with the committee, 

The Subcommittee on Special Education of the United States House 
of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor has had re- 
ferred to it some 11 bills proposing a Federal program in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. The general purpose of the legislation is to pro- 
vide Federal grants for assistance to and cooper ration with States in 
strengthening and i improving State and local programs for the diminu- 
tion, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Members of the subcomimttee, in addition to myself, are Mrs. Green 
of Oregon on my right, Mr. McGovern, of South Dakota on her right; 
on my immediate left, Mr. Wainwright, of New York, and on his left 
Mr. Nicholson, of Massachusetts. 

At the outset I want to state that these hearings here are not related 
specifically to juvenile delinquency in the city of Phil: adelphia. The 
testimony instead will relate entirely to the bills pending before the 
subcommittee. Of course, we will have ample leeway to discuss such 
side issues as might be pertinent. 

We scheduled these hearings here because of the fact that many 
of you who are on our panel were in the city to attend the National 
Conference on Social Welfare and we felt that this would be an excel- 
lent opportunity for the subcommittee to hear and question experts 
who are intimately acquainted with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and who are in position to make recommendations to this sub- 
committee with respect to Federal legislation in this field. 

In order to have the panel represent as many of the various dis- 
ciplines as possible, we have invited a psychiatrist and a police officer 
from the city of Philadelphia to sit with the panel and represent those 
points of view. 

According to testimony given previously to this subcommittee, for 
the seventh consec ative year the rate of juvenile delinquency has con- 
tinued to rise. This shocking increase seems to be general throughout 
the country and is not confined to any one section of the country; nor 
is it a problem peculiar alone to rural areas. While I recognize that 
the problem of juvenile delinquency must be solved at the local level, 
there are many who believe there is a definite contribution that can be 
made in this field by the Federal Government. We hope by these hear- 
ings to determine what the role of the Federal Governme nt should be 
if any in this regard. 

What we are trying to do here this afternoon is unusual for a con- 
gressional committee. However, in the interests of conserving time 
and he: ring as many points of view on the same subject as possible, the 
subcommittee has arranged for this hearing to be conducted as a panel 
with all members of the panel partic ipating simultaneously rather 
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than consecutively. As chairman I will attempt to make certain that 
all members of the panel who desire to speak on any point raised will 
be given an opportunity to do so. 

I would like to say at this point that, if I am failing to give some 
person a chance to speak his mind, let him please raise his hand, and 
I will certainly get to him. 

Of course, the members of the subcommittee may ask to interrupt 
at any time to question any of the panel members and the same would 
go for Mr. Derrickson, the chief investigator of the committee if he has 
questions that he would like to ask. 

At this point let me say that I see we have some people from the 
press and radio here. The subcommittee will stand adjourned for one 
minute if we can accommodate them in their efforts. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. Exuiorr. The subcommittee will be in order again. We are 
very happy to have with us this afternoon the Representative in Con- 
gress from this congressional district, the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. I refer to Hon. James A. Byrne. 

I have asked Mr. Byrne to sit with us at the table and to feel free 
to make any contribution that he cares to make to our discussions here. 

Mr. Byrne. Thank you. 

Mr. Exssorr. Before going further, I am going to ask the members 
of the subcommittee, while we are in the getting-acquainted process, 
to take a minute each to say anything by way of introduction that they 
care to say. Then we will get right into some questions. 

First, Mrs. Green, the sponsor ‘of, I suppose, the best known of all 
the bills now pending before the committee. 

Mrs. Green, would you care to make an introductory statement ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I would much prefer to 
hear from the members of the panel. I think that there is little that 
I could contribute here that I could not contribute back in Washing- 
ton. I would like to give as much time as possible to these people 
who have willingly given of their time and efforts to come before the 
committee this afternoon. 

Mr. Erxiorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. I feel very much the same way, Mr. Chairman. I 

came here to ask some questions today, not to issue statements on the 

problem of juvenile delinquency. I ‘do want to say just this: That 
prior to the time that I entered politics I was a history teacher, sir, 
<o that most of the questions I am going to ask today will probably 
be directed to finding the cause of juvenile delinquency y. I will serve 
notice on the members of the panel that that is my major interest in 
the problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I would say that Congressman Byrne of this dis- 
trict has been giving me a history lesson on the fine old historic monu- 
ments in his district so that I would second Mrs. Green’s suggestion. 

Mr. Exasorr. Mr. Nicholson of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Well, I am in the same position with the rest of 
the members. I think if I keep my mouth shut more or less that I 
will hear something that will do me some good. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. May I suggest that if some of you will take these 
seats closer to the front it will be easier for us to make ourselves heard 
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all over the courtroom. Please feel free to move forward if anybody 
cares to do so. 

Mr. Allison, several years ago I was on the committee on legal aid 
of the bar of Alabama, and I am somewhat familiar with the back- 
ground. This has been several years ago. Iam wondering in my mind 
where legal aid fits into this matter of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents. I know that you are qualified to answer that question. I would 
like to hear you. 


STATEMENTS OF JUNIUS ALLISON, FIELD DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGAL AID SOCIETY, CHICAGO; FRED DELLI QUADRI, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, WISCONSIN STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, MADISON, WIS.; CAPT. HARRY 
FOX, JUVENILE AID BUREAU, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA; LAW- 
RENCE HIGGINS, DIRECTOR, LOUISIANA YOUTH COMMISSION, 
BATON ROUGE, LA.; JAMES LAMB, SUPERINTENDENT OF BOYS 
TRAINING SCHOOL, WOODBURN, OREG.; DR. MAURICE E. LINDEN, 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF MENTAL HEALTH, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA; RALPH 
WRIGHT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHOR- 
ITY, SACRAMENTO, CALIF.; AND DR. WAYNE VASEY, DEAN, 
RUTGERS SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Mr. Auuison. Mr. Chairman, since I am the field director of the 
National Legal Aid Association and do have available statistics from 
the some 175 local legal aid societies that are scattered over the 
country, we do know something of the types of cases that come through 
the various offices, legal aid being a community law office for the poor. 
We know the types of cases that come in each year and the number. 
As to those directly related to delinquency, there are no specific sta- 
tistics that we have available, but in addition to my work with the 
National Legal Aid Society I was also for 8 vears the director of the 
Chicago Legal Aid Bureau, where I interviewed clients directiy, 
and I do know that a great number of the requests that we had came 
from families who had moved into Chicago to find work and families 
where there had been a disruption of work and a breakdown of the 
home which, in turn, contributed to the legal problem which they 
brought to the Legal Aid Society such as wage assignments and gar- 
nishments, custody matters and nonsupport, and families with prob- 
lems relating to the family and to the economic situation. Out of 
those situations we saw what we termed juvenile delinquency develop- 
ing and being evidenced in those hundreds of cases that came through 
the Legal Aid Society. I am sure that that is duplicated over the 
country. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Allison, what percentage does the Legal Aid cover 
of the type of cases that are qualified for legal aid in the name of the 
poor people who do not have lawyers? What percentage does Legal 
Aid actually reach ? 

Mr. Auuison. Well, our statistics show that there are 714 legal aid 
cases out of every 1,000 population. It is true that every city does not 
have a legal aid society. Three years ago there were 68 cities of 100,000 
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that did not have it. Now, there are only 11 cities that do not have 
it on an organized basis. That is not to say that individual lawyers do 
not handle these cases as they come into their offices but there is no 
society as such. 

Mr. Exv.iorr. Does Legal Aid furnish any representation directly to 
the boy or girl who is in trouble ¢ 

Mr. Atuison. Oh, yes. That is true. 

Mr. Extiorr. You represent them before the family relations courts 
and the juvenile courts and the inferior courts ¢ 

Mr. A.uison. Ordinarily legal aid societies do not go into the 
juvenile or family courts on the theory that a lawyer is not necessar y 
oe ause of its socialized nature. There are instances where a lawyer 
is necessary and where Legal Aid does go in in emergencies. I have 
gone into the family court in Chicago many times in emergencies even 
though as a policy Legal Aid does not represent clients there. They 
were ‘primarily i in ‘custody matters where a child was being taken away 
from the parent under a charge of dependency and/or delinquency and 
we had evidence from social agencies that the parents should be repre- 
sented to maintain the parental rights in the situation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What you say, to me is very interesting. I have not 
been very active in the practice of law for the past 10 years but when 
I was I do not think we ever admitted that there was any case in which 
a lawyer was not necessary. You people in Legal Aid have either 
progressed or retrogressed in the meantime, I believe. 

Mr. Auuison. Mr. ( ‘hairman, I think I was misunderstood. I was 
giving the general feeling that communities have. Asa lawyer I agree 
with you that they should be represented. However, Legal Aid, be- 

cause of its small budget and restricted staff, cannot spread the services 
into all situations and unfortunately we have to limit the types of 
cases that are handled. 

Last year something over 500,000 legal aid clients were served over 
the country, but I am sure that is not the complete picture. Of course 
that does not include the individual clients that individual lawyers 
assisted through their offices. We do not know the exact volume but 
we do know that the number in domestic situations which are directly 
related to the problem under consideration by your committee is great 
and that they are increasing. 

I might add, since I am going to have to leave to get a plane, that 
when I first began thinking of this problem I had some philosophical 
questions about the role of ‘the Federal Government in a delinquency- 
prevention program. I suppose because my background is legal and 
because I have trained in political science that I feel ver y strongly that 
the local and State governments should do a great deal more than 
they are doing in this field but, when the question is analyzed a little 
bit further and when you see statistics that show that some States 
spend more than 70 percent of their budget on education alone, you 
see that many of them are not in financial condition to handle problems 
that are more than statewide. 

For instance, in Illinois where many of the people I work with fee] 
toward Federal aid to education in the same manner, and say, “Why 
should Illinois help Arkansas and Mississippi and North Carolina, my 
own State, in that sort of a program?” at the same time the Chicago 
Tribune is carrying a series of stories about the so-called hillbillies— 
Tam sure many of them cousins of mine—that have come up to Chicago 
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who are poorly educated and who are poorly trained and who are 

living there without jobs and in conditions that contribute to delin- 
quency as well as other problems. They are very shortsighted, it seems 
to me, in not realizing that that is a problem that Illinois has to face. 
As long as migration ‘from State to State is eas sy, the problem is going 
to be the problem of every State. Not only is it easy but it is en- 
couraged. We had some copies of newspapers in some of the Southern 
States where mdustries in the northern cities and western cities had 
advertised for labor, and many of the people that we saw through legal 
aid had come up in response to those ads without any technical train- 
ing and certainly without very much formal education, and found no 
jobs and they became charges certainly on the categorical relief rolls 
and probably were the ones that were numbered among the hillbillies 
that were giving Chicago all the trouble. 

When you look at the picture from that standpoint you see that the 
Federal Government ought to assume some responsibility in a question 
like this, and some leadership certainly. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I wonder, regardless of what we think that the role 
of the Federal Government might be, whether we cannot agree that 
the problem does have rather large interstate aspects such as Mr. Alli- 
son spoke of in the movement of laboring people from one area of the 
country to the other. 

Maybe Captain Fox could give us some information about that. 

Captain Fox, do you have the problem of picking up folks from other 
States that happen to be here in Philadelphia and having to deal with 
them, send them home or whatever the disposition that might be in- 
dicated ? 

Captain Fox. Yes. We have that quite often. In fact we had one 
from New Jersey today. We have them from New York often and 
certainly from the other States surrounding Pennsylvania. It seems 
that in this field all police agents are anxious to return your own de- 
linquents back to you as quic okly as possible and will aid and help the 
police officers that we send to these other cities and States to cut all the 
lines of redtape to get them back to the bosom of their particular city. 
I think that is universal throughout all of the police departments be- 
cause most of the agencies in States are not equipped to handle their 
own delinquents, let alone handle delinquents from other cities and 
States. 

Mr. Exatorr. What percentage of the delinquents handled by the 
city of Philadelphia that come through the police channels are of 
an interstate character; that is, where the people originated recently 
in another State ? 

Captain Fox. It is a very, very small percentage. We would have 
more than normal because we have only a river separating us from 

another State and as a result we understand that some of the cities 
in New Jersey feel that our Philadelphia homegrown delinquents are 
contributing to most of their problem. However, in spite of that, I 
would say it would be probably less than 1 percent of the delinquency 
problem we have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Delli Quadri. 

Mr. Devitt Quaprt. On that problem of the out-of-stater, we have 
a good collection of statistics in our juvenile court reporting system 
in our State. We found in 1955 that about 1.7 percent of the children 
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that came before our courts were from other States. I thought you 
might be interested in that figure. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hicerns. We have made a survey in our State of the reasons 
why children are before the courts. This represents 6,000 actual court 
cases and about 24,000 arrest cases. The largest reason was running 
away from home. Now, of course, you do not have this broken down 
as from out of the State. Being from the South we get quite a num- 
ber of these kids on their way probably to Florida or Texas, but I 
do think that this question of running away from home is going to 
be an increasing problem in this whole area of delinquency. Certainly 
within our State in the bulk of these cases of ours are these kids run- 
ning away from their own homes and migrating to other portions 
of the State or even out of the State and our police very often pick 
them up before they get beyond the borders. 

I think it is very significant that our studies show that the second 
largest group of children before the courts in our State are there 
because they have been picked up on a delinquency charge of running 
away from home. It has some other overtones of meaning also, into 
which we can go later. 

Mr. Exssorr. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwrient. On that particular point, would you say that 
the deduction that you would arrive at based on the statements you 
have just made would lead you to believe that the fundamental trouble 
arose in the home? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. That is part of it although, of course, not 
entirely because we do know these youngsters have imagination. We 
know that many of them are going to Texas to be cowboys. We know 
that some of them are going to Florida to be pirates or some of them 
migrating east to be big executives. But certainly if I may at this 

oint, Mr. Chairman, deviate a moment since we are into this reason, 

think it dovetails here. 

Mr. Nicnortson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnorson. You are a captain of police? 

Captain Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Nicrrorson. Is it the policy to arrest these children and take 
them into court right off or do you give them quite a lot of leeway? I 
mean, the policeman on the beat knows every kid in his neighborhood. 
Do you usually give them 2 or 3 chances ? 

Captain Fox. First of all we are changing the subject, but I will 
qualify that. My personal experience is with 25,000 arrests or 45,000 
not arrested of approximately 65,000 boys and girls in this city who 
have had contact with the police in the last 3 years. We, of course, 
have a series of what we would call nonarrests for minor offenses 
where we will, rather than arrest, refer to the youth services board 
or the social agencies or even many times back to the school counselors 
to work with them on minor things. There is not set formula that 
you get three bites. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Do vou have anybody in the department that sees 
the fathers and mothers of these children ? 
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Captain Fox. In every case we interview the father and mother if 
we can find the father and mother. 

Mr. Nicnotson. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Now then, Mr. Higgins, you had started to elaborate 
on a point. 

Mr. Hieerns. Congressman McGovern was talking about getting 
at some of the causes. I think that these statistics may come into that 
area. It follows the remark I made earlier. We found in this study, 
which was a pretty representative study representing all courts in the 
States and over a 2-year period, that the first reason for the largest 
number of children in court was what you would expect, burglary, 
robbery, and theft; but these second three reasons to us were very 
alarming and significant. The second reason was running away from 
home which, as the Congressman says, does indicate certain unstable 
home relationships. Being ungovernable was third, out of control, 
Fourth was vandalism. 

Now I think we do have the psychiatrist here. Of course we know 
burglary and theft also have overtones of disturbance. Certainly in 
our State we see a flag of warning in this number of children who are 
acting ina delinquent manner, let us say primarily, in my interpreta- 
tion, bec ‘ause of emotional problems, rel: ationships i in the home, in the 
community, or emotional problems within themselves. We have not 
had too much of the vicious physical aggressive type of delinquency 
in our State as yet. We have had some flareups in the larger cities 
but that has not been a common pattern. 

Mr. Warnwricur. But, Mr. Higgins, I am curious as to whether 
even the reasons that you gave, such as unruliness or disobedience or 
vandalism, cannot be traced back into the home which was your second 
point; whether they do not really all revolve around the home. 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, in many cases, although I think it also can be 
traced back to the school where there is not a proper relationship 
established there. I think we have many kids in many of our States 
under a compulsory school attendance act who are forced to stay in 
classroom settings against which they are rebelling. It might be bet- 
ter to have them in some trade training rather than a formalized edu- 
cation. I think we are going to have to look at that area 

I think there is a great deal of conflict aroused in the. child because 
of community attitudes. I think we have to certainly point to the 
home as one of the major contributing causes but I think these other 

causes also enter into this type of emotional problem. 

Mr. Auutson. Mr. Chairman, that seems to me to be one of the prob- 
lems. We do not know why children are delinquent. Some of them 
are like Leopold and Loeb who come from wealthy homes and some are 
orphans and some come from broken homes. One of the things that 
we need, I think, is a real program of research to find out, if we can, 
what causes delinquency because the studies that Dr. Shau has made 
and that the Gluecks have made and the studies of many others in the 
field have not come up with any satisfactory answer as to why a child 
is a delinquent or the causes of this problem. 

Mr. Extiorr. I will say to the gentleman that when we started these 
hearings a couple of months ago I had a definite idea about what 
caused children to become delinquent and I do not have any idea at 
all now. All my theories have been blasted by experts such as you 
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gentlemen who have given us the benefit of your knowledge in the field. 

Now, Dr, Linden, you indicated a minute ago that you would like to 
say something. Feel free to go ahead. 

Dr. Linven. I want to talk about the interstate nature of this prob- 
lem, but first to address myself to Mr. Higgins’ point of view. I am 
modestly acquainted with the United Nations report of delinquency 
patterns in North America in which in 1955 it was demonstrated that 
the smallest number of so-called crimes perpetrated by youngsters 
were in the class of the passionate. Most of the crimes were those of 
furtiveness and stealth. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Define that type a little more. 

Dr. Linven. Specifically, crimes of passion have to do with murder, 
physical aggression. 

Mr. Exxsorr. I am talking about crimes of furtiveness and stealth. 

Dr. Linpen. Robbery and thievery and even to some extent holdups. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Those were in the great majority / 

Dr. Linven. That is right. They constituted well over 55 percent 
of all delinquency. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The crimes of passion were what percent ? 

Dr. Linpen. About 5 percent. That was in this entire Western 
Hemisphere. Yet those are the ones that get sensationalized and that 
is why the picture is obscured. 

There is this other point about the interstate nature. There is a 
point that I think is being missed here. That is, while we do regard 
an out-of-stater as an individual who has not been here for a given 
period of time, for example, if he has been here for 11 months and 29 
days he is still an out-of-stater and in 1 more day becomes a resident, 
there is another factor here. I think it is Ruth Albrecht, of Alabama, 
who has demonstrated statistically that urban areas do not replenish 
their populations from within. The birthrates of cities are not suffi- 
cient to replenish the populations of cities. Cities hold their popula- 
tion and increase their population by virtue of an influx of outsiders 
and in most instances these are out-of-staters and also people from 
protectorates and other dominions and so on. This constitutes a very 
tremendous change in the cultural atmosphere of a city. There is a 
great mixture that takes place. Subcultures and other cultures move 
into a somewhat stabilized situation and alter what we have called the 
emotional climate of a city. It becomes a huge sociological problem 
and I think it points in the direction of a Federal implication in that 
problem. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Delli Quadri. 

Mr. Detii Quaprt. You might be interested, too, in the breakdown 
of our major reasons for delinquency, since Mr. Higgins has given 
you a few categories. For example, I did not hear him mention 
traffic violations, which are mounting. In our State in 1956, out of 
the 10,297 juvenile-court referrals, 24 percent of those were for traffic 
violations; 24 percent were other property violations. Carelessness 
and mischief were 16 percent. Auto theft and burglary were 14 per- 
cent. Being uncontrollable was 14 percent. Sex misconduct was 7 
percent and injury to other persons was 1 percent. 

In giving you these statistics I think we ought to stop here and say 
that we do not really know throughout this country the real extent 
of delinquency, because not many States have reporting systems that 
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cover al] juvenile courts. For example, in Wisconsin in 1951, we 
had only three courts reporting to our State system. In the develop. 
ment of our juvenile-delinquency-control program, one of the things 
we did was to institute juvenile-court reporting throughout the State 
where today out of the 71 counties we have 70 reporting. That isa 
big problem. Until we get all States developing a uniform report- 
ing system we are not going to know the exact nature of the prob- 
lem and, again, this brings in the Federal implication as to why it 
is so important that the F ‘ederal Government assume a responsibility 
to encourage and strengthen not only all these programs but also the 
research and reporting. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Wright, I believe you tried to say something a 
minute ago. 

Mr. Wrieur. I think, probably, as far as this interstate movement 
of youngsters is concerned, California can probably speak with real 
authority because we have been the recipient of the “Go west, young 
man” theory for many vears. 

Mr. Exsaorr. You are getting all the Congressmen, too. I read # 
day or two ago that California is going to get nine new Congressmen 
as a result of the next census because all our people are moving out 
there. 

Mr. Wricur. Perh: aps some of the rest of you had better join the 
migration. In 1947, California made a survey of transient youth 
then entering the State. At that time we were getting about 2,000 
out-of-State youngsters every month in California. The bulk of those, 
of course, were going to Los Angeles and Hollywood. For about 5 
vears We were running 4 trains a year out of California supplying 
ace transportation to take youngsters back home who had come to 

California and gotten into trouble. We started this transportation 
program back in 1934 when I was in the Los Angeles sheriff's office 
as a juvenile officer there. We discovered that there was not too much 
good in giving tei transportation because the youngsters were learn- 
ing all over the country that if you could hitchhike to California you 
could ride back on the cushions, so that we started then to inangurate 
the first forestry-camp program by which we put boys in forestry 
‘amps in California and made them earn at least a part of their fare 
back home before we released them to the train and paid the balance 
of the fare. These were youngsters whose parents were not able to 
send for them. Probably in 50 percent of the cases when we noti- 
fied the parents the parents would raise enough money either through 
Travelers Aid or some other process to get them back home, and the 
railroads were cooperating. 

Mr. Exziorr. How many of those are you sending back a month 
now, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wrieut. That has decreased very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are sending for the parents now ? 

Mr. Wricur. We are not sending for the parents, but I think we 
have partially solved this problem through a greater enforcement. 
an earlier recognition of these youngsters in getting them the kind 
of help that they need before they actually get into trouble. These 
others about whom TI am talking are those who have actually gotten 
into trouble. That is, in the interstate compact for juveniles which 
was passe 2 years ago and to which now, I believe, 12 of the States 
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are signatory, we do have machinery by which we can transfer these 


runaway youngsters back to their own States and have them accepted 
and expected and get some supervision for them when they reach 
their home States. Another facet of this matter of transfer is the 
fact of, again, How big is delinquency? We do not know because 
we do not know how much delinquency we are ac‘ually discovering 
through law enforcement. I think that Captain Fox will agree that, 
if you attempt or think you are going to solve delinquency by add- 
ing more men to your police force, you result in a larger caseload. 
That is all you find out. You may not have any more serious cases. 
lL remember a circumstance in the early days in California when a 
force that was then composed of 4 men added 18 additional men. The 
t men had been handling about 4,000 cases a year with about 1,000 
court cases. We added 18 additional specialized juvenile officers to 
that force and immediately moved to a caseload of about 21,000, but 
we only filed on about 1,100, which meant that the addition of all 
these additional officers and the screening of another almost 16,000 
cases Was only resulting in the discovery of another 100 youngsters 
who needed to go through juvenile court. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me interrupt a minute here. I see in the audience 
Mrs. Evelyn Trommer, who is chairman of the Youth Services Board 


of the city of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Trommer, would you come around and sit with us?) We would 
be happy to have you right here. 

Mr. Warinwricur. I would like to ask you, Mr. Wright, when one 
of these out-of-State people comes to California, is he a delinquent 
when he becomes a charge upon the State or is he a delinquent when 
he gets into trouble or is he a delinquent once he appears before the 
court? At what stage does he become a delinquent ¢ 

Mr. Wricur. He is not charged a delinquent until he commits a 
delinquent act. There are a lot of youngsters who find jobs in 

California and, without the supervision of parents, make good. That 
is true in the older age brackets of the so-called delinquent group. 
It is not true with the 12- or 13-year-old girl renting an apartment 
and attempting to pass for 18. Under California law, that girl is 
delinquent as soon as discovered because she is, under California law, 
out of the control of her parents and in need of State protection. 

Mr. Nicnouson. Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have outside agencies in California that look out for the 
delinquency in children, w rho are not part of the State but some society 
that has been formed? We have a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children but the State does not appropriate money. It is 
money asked for by private subscription. Are there any of those 
societies ? 

Mr. Wricur. There are many private agencies who deal with de- 
linquent children. 

Mr. Nicnonson. Could we appropriate money and give it to any- 
body other than a State or city ¢ 

Mr. Wricur. Well, under our particular law, we can contract with 
State funds to any private agency in the State of California. 

Mr. Nicnoison. You do it by contract ? 

Mr. Wricur. For the use of their services or for their special use 
in our program, yes. 
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Mr. Ansson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the California 
figures, I think this bit of statistics is interesting. According to the 
uniform crime reports | released this April, arrests of young people 
under 18 increased 17.7 percent in 1956 over 1955, while the arrests 
of other groups increased only 2.6 percent. That gives you some idea, 

Mr. Exxiorr. The arrests of the group under 18 was what percent! 

Mr. ALLIson. 17.7 percent. 

Mr. Exxiorr. ‘That was nearly 18 percent. 

Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I was going to ask Jim Lamb what his experiences in 
Oregon in regard to out-of-State youngsters have been and, also, 
what Federal implications there are in this program of control and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Lamp. I would like to speak from the standpoint of the firing | 
line, being from the standpoint of a superintendent and also having 
had court experience, we are handling a small percentage of the boys 
who have been processed through the police departments and all the 

rest of the related services. The thing that is of real concern which 
relates somewhat to causes perhaps is that, in order to successfully 
work with this boy in the school, you have to take into complete 
account the family of the boy irrespective of the assets or liabilities 
of the family, because the boy will never give up his family really. 
We can talk about foster care and some other things, but that is true, 
In considering the after care, which the success or failure of any 
treatment work with the delinquent does rest upon, we have estimated 
that some 10 percent of the boys in the Oregon Training School are 
being sent out of State for parole plans. This is a very high per- 
centage. We do not have very many out-of-State boys who are com- 
mitted as transients but there is in Oregon the eT eae of people 
which the doctor has mentioned here and in the related small counties 
residence requirement is not a criterion for deliquency or for com- 
mitment to the institution for delinquency. If a boy is in difficulty 
and his family lives there he may be committed to an institution, 
which I think is standard practice. In this you do have the interstate 
problem which is a very serious problem. If the folks have moved to 
Kansas or Illinois or even to Pennsylvania, which has happened in 
our State when they are seeking jobs, this interstate problem poses a 
very real problem because you cannot work with the boy successfully 
unless you really take into account the total family or relative situa- 
tion. This has a very broad interstate phase, particularly in smaller 
counties and States. 

The representation here is primarily of the larger States which is 
excellent because probably percentagewise they have that many more 
problems, but when you take Idaho, Wyoming, and Arizona, with coun- 
ties that have only ‘500 boys from 12 to 18 in the county, they do not 
commit a lot of boys but when there is a problem it is a serious prob- 
lem. None of these rural areas really have any resources. They have 
no resource for dealing with this kind of problem and it becomes a 
very serious situation from an interstate viewpoint. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Lamb, we have had information before the sub- 
committee recently that indicates that juvenile delinquency is growing 
in the rural areas quite as fast, maybe faster than it is in the cities. 

Mr. Lamb. Our percentage in which Oregon—which I think is a 
typical western community ‘of one-half million people—and I can 
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speak also with some familiarity of Washington—in Oregon, with one 
big city, a lot of small cities and a lot of rural areas, our increase in 
the training school alone has been 100 percent of population on intake 
within the last 314 years. We have studied this carefully, and per- 
centagewise in relationship to the number of children in the community 
there has been no difference in the increase. The increase has come 
from every community equally. The small, little community with a 
roadside stand is having as many problems percentagewise as the urban 
Portland area, and, from talking with several other of the rural 


| States, I think this is a standard patter n, that this is not a city prob- 


lem any more because the boy can go 100 miles with a car in 2 hours 


on a superhighway with very little diffic vulty. 
The problem of delinquency is not centered with any grouping of 
boys in their own local communities. It goes across Sti ate boundaries 


and Seattle boys are killed in auto ace idents driving stolen cars in 


Portland, which has happened recently. This is a broad problem be- 
yond the State boundary level. 

Mrs. Green. What is your feeling about youngsters who are brought 
back to the National Training Se ‘hool ? They pick up a car and drive 
it across the bridge to Vancouver, thus violating Federal law. 

Mr. Lame. The Northwest i is very progressive, Mrs. Green, particu- 
larly Oregon. We do not have this problem because the local pattern 
of the Northwest area is this: That a boy who is delinquent must be 
handled in the locality in which his parents reside and you cannot 
separate these two, so that as a policy both the courts of Seattle and 
of Portland handle their own boys. 

Mrs. Green. We have youngsters in the National Training School 
from Oregon. 

Mr. Lams. We do? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Lamps. They must be above 17. 

Mrs. Green. No. They are not. They are youngsters in the 13- 
and 15-year class. I have spoken to Mr. Bennett, the supervisor of 
the Federal penitentiaries. 

Mr. Lame. Had they been committed from the Northwest area ? 

Mrs. Green. They are Oregon boys whose families live in Oregon. 
And simply because they violated a Federal law, by tr ansporting a 

car across a bridge perhaps 2 miles from home, they were transported 
all the way bac k to W ashington to be incarcerated in the National 
Training School. I am told “there is a training school in Utah, but 
in either case they are taken far away from their homes and families 
who mniph visit them and might help in the rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Lams. This is complete news. I wonder if they are not boys 
who have run away from home ? 

Mrs. Green. No. 

Mr. Lamp. They are locally committed. You would have to go to 
the Federal court on that. 

Mrs. Green. I would like a comment from some other member of the 
panel. 

Mr. Wricur. I visited the training school yesterday and we were 
discussing that point. It, however, is my opinion as it is Mr. Lamb’s 
that these are cases that are tried in Federal court but are tried in 
the State in which the youngster is picked up. It depends on how 
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far the boy drives before somebody catches up with him and he be- 
comes under a Federal charge under the Dyer Act and is taken into 
the local Federal court. He is not returned to his home court from 
where he may have stolen the automobile but he is being charged with 
transporting the automobile across State lines. We have encouraged 
the States around us to return them to us and, if they want prosecu- 
tion, we will prosecute them for the theft of the automobile in our 
State, feeling that we can do more for them in the home location 
cather than have them charged as transporting the goods across State 
ants 
I do not believe that you will find that the State of a boy’s residence 
is very apt to commit to the Federal school. 

Mrs. Green. I did not mean to imply that the State committed 
them, but it seems a bad arrangement to me. 

Mr. Wricur. The Federal court in the boy’s own State seldom 
sends them to the training school. 

Mr. Lamp. Our State has not a dime for returning runaway boys. 
This is a problem where the State does not want, in terms of policy, 
to spend the money returning boys to their State of residence and it 
is a simpler process to have the Federal group take over in those 
selected cases where the parents cannot finance the return. I do know 
that this is something of a problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Linden, you referred to a U. N. study on de- 
linquency on the North American continent. I have wondered for 
some time if it would be fruitful for extensive investigations to be 
made on the incidence and the patterns of juvenile delinquency v in 

various countries of the world with the end in mind of trying to isolate 
what factors may cause delinquency but I underst: ind that actually 
there has been a sharp increase in delinquency in practically all the 
countries of the world. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Lixpen. I understand that those countries that have become 
westernized have had an increase in the pattern of delinquency. For 
example, in a social democracy like that of Sweden the delinquency 
pattern for many years was of the ungovernability type of problem 
in the youngster who usually came from the broken home but in the 
last couple of years auto theft has become the big problem, the enor- 
mous problem, and they tell me that in Sweden as the rock-and-roll age 
rolls over Sweden that the picture among youth more and more re- 
sembles the picture we see in our American cities. There is a factor 
that seems to be coming out from our culture that is being decentralized 
to other points of the world rather than coming in to us on interna- 
tional studies. 

Mr. McGovern. That is to say that there are patterns in American 
society that produce increased cases of juvenile delinquency above 
and beyond what we would expect in the type of society that exists in 
other countries. 

Dr. Linpen. I would suppose that this bill is designed just for the 
purpose of answering a question like that and sever: al others related 
to it. Anything that we would say now is pure speculation and per- 
haps even prejudic e. 

Mr. Mc Govern. In other words, we just do not have the facts and 
research and studies completed today to tell us what the situation is 
either in our country or in other parts of the world. 
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Mr. Wainwricur. Dr, Linden, to pursue that a minute, did I un- 
derstand you correctly to say that the pattern’s behavior in other coun- 
tries have reflected in, we will say, a lower juvenile-delinquency rate 
as compared to ours but as the mores of our soc iety and our patterns 
approached them, as you gave the example of Sweden, that there is a 
change or increase in juvenile delinque ney? I admit that you do not 
draw the conclusion that that is the reason that that happens but is 
it so that there is an increase as our patterns arrive in foreign lands? 

Dr. Linpen. If you accept this as an intuitive kind of conclusion 
and it is not based on the kind of facts that research would reveal, but 
the sort of facts that we bandy about among the professions and re- 
gard as facts in our observations. 

Mr. Warnweicur. Thinking in terms of facts, before the war we 
had a common practice in dances of cutting in. Now we have the go- 
ing steady practice where you do not have dancing where one boy 
and one girl have danced together all night. In France and in 
Sweden the practice of going steady as such and the mores that go 
with it and the established patterns that go with it are just coming into 
and just have come into those countries within the last 4 or 5 years. 
I wondered not whether you have them but whether the U. N. might 
have figures as to whether there has been an increase in juvenile delin- 
quency when that part of our culture pattern which I use as an ex- 
ample falls over into another country. 

Dr. Linpen. I do not know the answer, but there is a clue to this to 
be found, I think, in the sociological concept of tradition boundness. 
Our country is not tradition bound. Those countries that are tradi- 
tion bound which revere the elder, which venerate the older person 
and raise him toa level of high esteem, have a different kind of juvenile- 
delinquency pattern. Usually it occurs at a much lower incidence 
than ours and the kind of thing regarded as delinquency is much 
milder there. 

Mr. Watywrigir. China being an extreme example. 

Dr. Linpen. China, India, Korea. The ancient Hebrew culture, 
that kind of culture. That is not to say that the answer to the Ameri- 

can problem is to turn back the clock but perhaps to distribute our 
bounty and respect to all levels of society rather than to one level of 
society. Here again is a speculative thing that many of us consider 
asa fact. That is that the United States almost exclusively is a youth- 
oriented society. Most of our values are placed on the young side of 
life. We speculate that this has something to do with problems both 
of the aged and the problems of youth. It increases the problem among 
the aged and increases the problem among the youth. There must be 
ways of approaching this to alter the cultural pattern. Again we come 
back to the pur pose of the bill. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I hate to keep talking to you, Captain Fox, but I 
have a question to ask of you. I have thought for a long time that 
not the cure, because there probably is no cure, but that if these chil- 
dren enjoyed the proper family life the way we did that we would 
have very little delinquency. I would like to know what your pro- 
cedure is when you pick up these juveniles for, for instance, violation 
of the curfew law. You havea curfew law, I think. 

Captain Fox. That is correct. 
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Mr. Nicuotson. What is your procedure ? 

Captain Fox. Actually, I can agree that the family and home ig 
the biggest factor in preventing juvenile delinquency. Yet when you 
get into an urban city such as this and find a number of homes and 
the thousands of boys and girls who never even knew who their father 
was, let alone have a normal. natural home, you cannot rely on the 
basic home. Actually, of course, as police officers and as juvenile offi- 
cers, and I would like to comment on Mr. Wright’s statement about the 
screening done by professionally trained juvenile officers, I would 
say that we, of course, contact the home and the parents as quickly’ 
as possible. We are running, with Mrs. Trommer, right now a one- 
district pilot project in which the police officer is actu: ally in the home 
making the social investigation as to whether there is a bed to sleep 
in or whether there is a meal to eat or what are the factors in the home, 
and we find that the police officers are able to bring the facts back 
more quickly than any other group of people within society that we 
have. I believe, however, that parents, good parents and good homes 
are the key but we cannot say that because as you find our society start- 
ing to break apart with the f: are and with illegitimacies, with work- 
ing mothers and all the other factors, you have to find certain substi- 
tutes for these youngsters. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Have the police associations ever taken this matter 
up as a problem. You have a police association. 

‘aptain Fox. Yes; there are many police associations. 

Mi NicHoison. I mean throughout the State 

Captain Fox. Well now, I believe that one of the things in this 
bill is professionally training police officers in this nual ular field. I 
do not think the majority of our 200,000 police officers in this country 
are trained to the an where we can discuss sociological values or 
thines of that nature which oe this. Of course, the police concern 
themselves with a problem that by the way is nationwide. F orty-six 
percent of serious crimes were ¢ ommitted by boys and girls under 18 
last year. Certainly, when : almos t half of all your big crimes a bei ing 
committed by youngsters. I do not believe that our po lice ae ‘partments 
in the country are equipped yet to where we can m eal contri 
bution. I am here to talk on one facet of the bill aa “use ‘I ‘tans we 
have great resources that are not being used. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I believe the problem is supervision. If they can- 
not get the supervision at home somebody has to do it. 

Captain Fox. I believe in supervision very definitely. Whether 
it should be policemen or probation officers or gang workers or social 
workers, supervision should be given. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dean Vasey. 

Dr. Vasey. I wanted to speak to Captain Fox’s point. We had Cap- 
tain Fox over at Rutgers about a year ago participating in the program 
which was designed for promoting better understanding between our 
social agencies and our police in New Jersey. One of the things that 
came out quite clearly in that meeting was the importance of develop- 
ing better communic ations be tween all of the people who : are working 
with the juvenile problems so that they were not working at cross 
purposes and spoke the same language. We fotind a terrific need for 
a basic language of understanding on the part of both parties. This is 


only a fraction of what needs to be done or could be done. We came 
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out feeling good about what we had done but feeling pretty much the 
other way because we cannot and had not done more. I feel that there 
is a need for that kind of training for all people concerned with it, that 
kind of development of more effective communications throughout the 
community, if we are going to have much success. 

Mrs. Green. Dean V asey, we heard some testimony in Washington 
indicating that there are a great many scholarships for social workers 
that have gone begging. Has that been your experience / 

Dr. Vasey. On the contrary, we have found that we are losing a 
lot of people to the graduate schools because there are not scholar- 
ships available for them. We need a lot more people in the field than 
we now haveavailable. There isa scarcity. 

Mrs. Green. All of the States are having trouble finding social 
workers. Is that true? 

Dr. Vasey. Yes. I have worked in California and Iowa and now 
New Jersey and I know it has been the case in all three of those States 
that wherever you go you find that there is a tremendous loss of person- 
nel because they do not have the means to go to school and there is 
an acute shortage of people to man these agencies. Whether they 
are probation officers or court agencies or family agencies or general 
children’s services, it 1s the same story. 

Mrs. Green. Would you care to comment? If a State suddenly 
cut down the appropriations which were available in the public wel- 
fare field, would those individuals affected find jobs in other States 
immediately ¢ 

Dr. Vasry. They would find jobs; yes. You are speaking now 
of a case where they would cut down on personnel. 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Dr. Vasey. They would find jobs somewhere because there is this 
horrible shortage, if I understand your question. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How great is that shortage, Dean ? 

Dir. Vasey. We do not have exact figures. Iam graduating my first 
group from a new school at Rutgers and they are shuffling job offers 
like cards. It is a wonderful expel rience forthem. I would guess that 
every graduating student has about 10 jobs. 

Mr, Exxiorr. You say you do not know the answer to that question. 
It seems to me, Dean, that that same thing is true about a myriad of 
these questions pertaining to juvenile delinquency, that we just do not 
know the answer. That brings up the proposition of the need for re- 
search in that field. Could you expand on that a little? 

Dr. Vasey. Yes. I think that one of the definite needs in research 
is, of course, to get at the very fact of the cause of delinquenc y, as has 
been suggested, because of the importance of prevention as well as 
treatment; but I think that also research into what is effective treat- 
ment, what actually works, what is suecessful, how do you measure 
success in working with a delinquent is necessary. We do not know. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there much research in that area ? 

Dr. Vasey. There is not much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Delli Quadri. 

Mr. Deir Quaprt. I want to say that we have been conducting an 
interesting experiment in Wisconsin for 8 years in delinquency pre- 
vention and causation of a type. It is very small but it has implica- 
tions. The Federal legislation which will bolster this will also give 
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our experience to other States. Our State recognized in 1949 that we 
ought to do something about prevention and outlined 10 different 
things on which the State department ought to go into the community 
and work w ith community groups. 

For example, this report that I hold in my hand of a given county 
in our State is a research and study problem in the community de: aling 
with delinquency. This is what we call the shotgun approach and 
the rifle-gun approach. By shotgun I mean that you work with all 
the agencies in the community that deal with families ; and children. 
You deal with the church, you deal with the school, you deal with the 
police, you deal with the courts, you deal with the welfare de ‘partnent, 
the vocational rehabilitation, and the whole gamut of activities: the 
theory being that, if vou strengthen these agencies and make them 

available to families, that you ill be he ‘ping the family and the child, 

This rifle gun approach is that you identify the boy or girl who 
really has the problem. You build the community. You make it a 
wholesome community to live in where people can turn for help when 
they have problems, but at the same time we know and the school 
people know that in the second, third, and fourth grade there are 
children that show signs of emotional disturbance, of misbehavior, 
that could be helped right in the beginning if there are agencies in 
the community to help, whether it is the police or the courts or the 
social agencies, and we have been conducting some experiments with 
our schools by giving certain kinds of psychological tests and other 
tests which we have gotten from the universities to help the teachers 
identify these problems and to work with them with the community 
agencies, I bring this out because I think I would be a failure here 
if I did not tell you some of the things that a State is trying to do in 
this delinquency prevention area through a welfare setup. We spend 
quite a bit of money for this. The State has recognized this problem. 
It is a small experiment but I think the Federal implications will be 
tremendous once that goes across the eo, 

Mr. Exusorr. Mr. Delli Quadri, would it be your idea that if the 
Federal Government spends money in this field that it could best be 
spent for research ¢ 

Mr. Deir Quapret. I think that is only one part. I think vou have 
to bolster this whole business. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What do you think we ought to do? 

Mr. Detit Quapret. I think your three fundamental areas in the bill 
are good: One, improve the programs especially for prevention by 
hiring people who know something of how to work with groups. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you think that money ought to be matched by 
States ? 

Mr. Deuirt Quapri. Yes. Another is your research and demonstra- 
tion groups. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Should that money be matched by States? 

Mr. Detur Quapret. I think yes. For example, in our State our Gov- 
ernor in Wisconsin has said to the welfare department, “I want you 
to do something in prevention. In fact, I will go before the legisla- 
ture and introduce a bill”—which he has done—‘*a bill calling for 
$200,000 a year for 5 years to demonstrate in given Sets that, 
if you give all these services, can you prevent it.” This is going to be 
a challenging thing if we get the bill. This is a small sum of money. 
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Research ought to be going on all over the country in these activities. 
I think the money allocated in these bills are a start for research. 

Mr. Exsrorr. You think that money for research ought to be 
matched. That ought to be a condition. 

Mr. Detit Quaprt. That probably ought to be an outright grant. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you think it ought to be an outright grant or that 
it should be matched by States? 

Mr. Devi Quaprr. Regardless of how it is, I think there ought to be 
money coming. If States are able to match, O. K. If not, you have 
a problem in some States. 

Mr. Evxiorr. Tow are you going to decide? 

Dr. Lixpren. Do not bother to decide. I think it should be an out 
and out Federal grant. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Why do you think it should be an out and out Federal 
erant, Dr. Linden ? 

Dr. Linpen. One of the reasons I think is because all State legisla- 
tures are not knowledgable about this subject and may hamper a pro- 
gram and may not admit Federal funds if it has to be on a matching 
basis. I think the program should not be hampered. 

Mr. Auutson. I think, Mr. Chairman, it should be matched dollar 
for dollar, but on the basis of the number of youth within certain 
ages to the total population. In that way you would take into consider- 
ation the States that have a preponderance of children within that age 
and less economics to handle the problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Linden says that there are some States that are 
not as far advanced in their knowledge and thinking about this prob- 
lem as others are and that we could get onto the solution of the problem 
if we did not, as to the money that goes for research, require that it 
be matched by the States. But you feel on the other hand that there 
ought to be a matching on some basis. 

Mr. Atuison. Yes, I do, Otherwise I think your program would 
not be a success. Where a State is so unprogressive that it would not 
de ‘velop its own resources to match the Federal funds, if you tried to 
make a direct grant to them and said “Administer this,” you would 
run into the same blocks from the administrative ste indpoint as you 
would in raising the money to match Federal Government funds. 

Mr. Exnrorr. Mr. Lamb: 

Mr. Lamp. In the smaller States and particularly rural States we 
still have the question of availability of money. It is just a terrific 
problem financially to meet the ongoing problem of the increase in 
delinquency. To hold the line is taxing the local resource to the maxi- 
mum extent and there are no dollars and cents. Granted that research 
is nice and necessary, you have to handle the boy on your doorstep 
first and on this research aspect at which we are looking I am in favor 
100 percent of the local community taking its full responsibility as it 
can and that the Federal Government only help out in those specific 
areas Where it is not possible for the local to move. Your research, 
about which you are talking, is not something which is going to be 
State to State, There should be certain overall plans of development 
that are going completely across State lines and if one State fails 
simply because of the legislative factor or some other factor to ap- 
propriate a small amount of money, it should not be blocked, because 
you have children in every State. I grant that the State should pro- 
vide whatever it possible can. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hiaeins. Well, it : seems to me that I lean pretty much toward 
the furnishing by the Federal Government to the States of certain 
sums of money that would not necessarily have to be matched but 
which would be used by the States in developing certain pilot projects, 
demonstration projects. It seems to me that we have to face this 
reality of many States and many State legislatures not being as con- 
versant with the problem or as willing to move into doing something 
in this field as many other States are. But it seems to me too that 
there is a certain responsibility that States should have in developing 
programs to the fullest extent to which they are capable. Now, if 
perhaps we could develop a system whereby we ele have Federal 
funds available under certain conditions to the States, to develop dem- 
onstration projects, let us say, a particular project of research- 

Mr. Exuiorr. Just a moment, Mr. Higgins. Our bills have the 
demonstration project ideas but I want to stay just with this research 
idea a little more. If you will confine your remarks to the research 
angle of the thing first, then let us go into the other. 

Mr. Hicerns. We confine those remarks entirely to research and I 
find in our State that our legislature is rather reluctant to give money 
for research. Research is a rather intangible type of thing with all 
the actual specific demands, programs, increased taxes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You think that Federal money that we might spend 
for research in this field should not necessarily be matched by the 
States ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. Yes; I think it would hinder it a great deal. I do 
not necessarily mean by that that there would be an unceasing supply 
of Federal funds to States. I think that some type of demonstrated 
research project that could be developed by the State and the Federal 
Government with Federal funds on a limited basis would be good. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think I might say this to you: That in the light of 
prevailing opinion in W ashington, D. C., these days with reference to 
spending money for hum: in welfare that we can discount even any idea 
that there will be any unfailing source of funds. 

Mrs. Green. May I go further on this. Demonstration projects 
could well be a part of the 1 research that we need in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. I cannot envision a kind of program where you would 
want to break down your research State by State and say that we are 
going to have 48 research projects and each State would want to have 
the same amount and should match by the same amount. You might 

rant to form an interstate compact with several States going together 
er die Salat wailk to have a research project in one of the universities 
and the knowledge from that would be made available in all of the 
48 States. It would seem to me that it would be foolish to say that this 
must be given dollar for dollar matching because the results would 
benefit all. I wanted your comments as to whether it should be grants- 
in-aid or a matching basis on training of personnel. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you defer that, Mrs. Green, for just a moment. 

Mrs. Green. Surely. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to recess the subcommittee for 5 minutes and 
let us rest and then we will go into the very question Mrs. Green 
brought up. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will come to order. 
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We have word that Mr. Ward, secretary to Mrs. Kathryn Granahan 
of Pennsylvania is in the room. Will he come to sit with us? 

When we recessed Mrs. Green had started to ask a question with 
respect to demonsrations or scholarships. 

Will you proceed. 

Mrs. Green. One of the bills under consideration calls for grants 
to the States for the training of personnel to be on a matching basis, 
and one of the bills requires a direct grant. I would like to have the 
opinion of at least a couple of the members of the panel in regard to 
this. We certainly need more trained personnel in social work. It is 
my opinion that we need some training in the police departments of 
those officials especially assigned to juveniles. Perhaps since Dean 
Vasey is in that field in the university he might start out. 

Dr. Vasry. Thank you. I feel that tying certain types of training 
programs to State matching would be very much of a hampering 
influence. I think it would slow it down. One thing about a training 
program in a school, and I think this would also go for the training 
of police officers, is the interstate nature of the student population. 
You are going to have in at least schools of social work students from 
many States and even though they originate in your State you do 
not know where they are going to land when they graduate. I think 
training is a national problem and that matching by the States is 
going to tend to restrict the activity very materially in my opinion. 
We are not going to have as much action, as many people in training, 
and as much encouragement of the program. 

I speak of two different kinds of training, not only the student in 
school on a full-time basis as a student. There is another kind of 
training which is the in-service training or upgrading of skills of 
people ‘who are on the job. We had an institute at Rutgers about a 
month ago as a nationwide institute. This is an example of what I 
would like to see done on a national basis. It was a nationwide insti- 
tute for people responsible for training. We did not have the money 
at Rutgers. The State of New Jersey did not have the money. We 
were fortunate enough to get the American Legion child welfare divi- 
sion to support this and the Children’s Bureau helped to plan it. 
That is the kind of imagination and scope you can give to a project 
if it is not tied too narrowly to a particular program in a particular 
area 

Mr. Extiorr. Is it not true also that many of the States have no 
place in which to train students ? 

Dr. Vasey. That is right. 

Mr. Exuiorr. If you made the requirement that the States match 
the money for training people on a dollar for dollar or any other 
basis and then the State did not have a school in which it could train 
them you would run into complications there, would you not? 

Dr. Vasey. Yes, you would, sir. Some States would be at a com- 
re disadvantage, I think. A good many States in the West and 
outh and also in the Midwest do not have schools. There you have 
the problem of sending people away to school and you just do not 
have the educational resources to conduct these institutes or in-service 
training courses. I think that gives further strength to the argument 

in favor of unmatched Federal grants, in my opinion. 

Mr. Extrorr. Mr. Delli Qu: dri. 
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Mr. Detii Quapri. We had 2 examples in the last 20 years, 1 in 
the Children’s Bureau and 1 in the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
I have been a child welfare superintendent for several years. In the 
Children’s Bureau we used child welfare funds on a 100-percent basis, 
whereas in Public Assistance there was a formula that you got 50 
percent. As a result you did not get as many tr ek people as you 
would have because the States would not match it whereas in Child 
Welfare continually we sent workers away to auc In Wisconsin 
today, for example, I have 25 workers away at school on Federal 
child welfare funds. You get away from these hampering strings, 
as Dean Vasey says. I think that training grants should be on a 
100-percent. basis, 

Mr. Evutorr. Dr. Linden. 

Dr. Linpen. I think there is another example, Mr. Chairman, here. 
It was at the end of the war that we became aware of the mental 
health problem in our Nation and in 1950 we had about 4,500 trained 
psychiatrists in the United States. In 1957 we have closer to 10,000 
trained psychiatrists in the United States. The reason for that large 
advance which does not cover the need but which is an important 
advance in numbers is almost directly attributable to the availability 
of Federal] funds for the training of psychiatrists. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuouison. On that matter of research anybody who wishes 
to may answer this question. There has been a considerable amount 

of research on mentally deficient and mentally confused persons. 
Have any books been written on it? Is there any material brought 
together so that it would form some kind of a textbook? IT remember 
25 or 30 years ago visiting the institutions in my State and one doctor 

in charge of a big hospital was running a clinic right there in the city 
for children from 7 to 10. He claimed that if he could get those 
children at the right time that it would save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars later on in life where they might not even get into mental 
institutions. I know that he had written on it. I do not know whether 
he ever wrote a book. I am wondering if you could get this research 
correlated whether it might be a great help and you might not have 
too much trouble getting appropriations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Linden. 

Dr. Linpen. There are two aspects, I think. Of course, a great 
deal of research has been done on almost everything but the research 
available today is not integrated. There is a new aspect of research 
particularly in the field of delinquency that I think is pertinent here. 
The causes of delinquency are multiple. Delinquency itself is an act. 
It is a pattern of action not a pattern of personality, The patterns 
of personality that lie behind the action are multiple and the research 
necessary to yield up information about these patterns of personality 
must be multiphasic or multidisciplinary. It is not a psychiatric or 
sociological or just a housing or streets problem. It is all of those and 
many more. 

The kind of research needed today, and this is the new aspect, is 
multidisciplinary and it is costly research. This is the second part 
of the answer. Research is not an isolated kind of approach to human 
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behavior as one might view a cross section of an organ of a body 
under a microscope. Research is really a human approach to human 
problems. It isa broad scope aspect of every thing we do, a demonstra- 
tion project which deals with people on the basis of some hypothesis 
that we have beforehand. We have some understanding or belief of 
the problem. When we put that into operation it becomes a research 
project to validate or to invalidate the project and find what the 
right answers are. So that to visualize research as though it would 
ack something mystical or something only in laboratories is to mis- 
represent the tot: al aspect of this prob lem. 

Mr. Nicnotson. But if every psychiatrist or every superintendent 
of a mental hospital has ideas of his own it is never going to help us. 
It will be money wasted, will it not, unless you can get ahold of some 
plan that is workable / 

Dr. Linpen. I think research, like our country, is democratic. We 
permit all of these views to be admitted as a word of testimony and 
there is usually a cross section of them all which constitutes some- 
thing like the ultimate truth. Each person looks at it from some facet 
that interests him. 

Mr. Wainwaricut. Following out Mr. Nicholson’s question, Dr. 
Linden, would you recommend or would you rather not recommend 
for professional reasons any recent papers or treatise on this subject 
which attempts to pull together the various facets that you have just 
cliscussed here ? 

Dr. Lanpen. I have in mind one. I cannot think of the editors. I 
think it is called Patterns of Juvenile Delinquency, in which there are 
about 25 contributors. It is a psychiatric thing. I have read it and I 
must report that it raises more questions than it answers. Most of our 
professions are like that. They recognize their own shortcomings. 

Mr. Warnwriaur. Could you identify the paper any more closely ? 

Dr. Linpen. It isa book. 

Mr. Warnwaricut. Is it a recent publication, a 1957 publication ? 

Dr. Linpen. I see the book before me. It is in my library. It is 
called Searchlights on Delinquency. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Deir Quaprt. In elaboration of the question on saving money, 
for example, in this county about which I talk where we have been 
working with the community, the agencies and the schools in trying 
to screen out in the school the problem child, we found in this school 
in the fourth and fifth grades in working with 315 pupils that 108 were 
screened out as problem types of cases. They were broken down in 
such a fashion that 32 children were children that were not being 
seen by any social agency and who were presenting problems to the 
school and family. 

Mrs. Green. This is what age level? 

Mr. Denut Quapri. This is in the fourth and fifth grades. There 
were 52 children not being seen. The point is if this is true what is the 
community and home going to do about this? That is why it is im- 
portant that if you know about these things early in the school career 
of the child you might be saving a potential de ‘linque nt and a potential 
criminal. There may be a family counseling service needed. It may 
be a medical problem. It may be psychiatric. This points up that 
despite the shortage of psychologists if you bolster all of your agencies 
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in the community that they will be doing a job that will make the 
users of the psychiatric services better off in the very difficult disturbed 
problems. That is one of the things we are trying to do in the various 
services, pick the problems early. 

Mr. Nicuotson. It is a loca] problem, is it not? 

Mr. Dexxi Quapri. But you need State help. In our State we have 
a team of people that go in and he Ip the community and many States 
do not have this. In your bill and in all of these bills in fact the States 
would be permitted to develop a staff of community social worker- 
psychologists and sociologists who would develop the skills and tech- 
niques in working with c itizens. The beauty of this is that it involves 
from 400 to 500 citizens in the community studying the problem. It 
involves young people from 16 to 18 years of age. 

Mr. Nicuotson. [ realize that it costs money. 

I was on a committee of the ways and means in my legislature for 
some years and mental diseases was the biggest item in the budget to 
run the State. It was $2 million or $3 million more than any ‘other 
department that we had. I do not know what it is now. It is prob- 
ably 3 or 4 times as much, but I would not be surprised if it was still 
one of the leading ones in our State. Of course, I am deeply interested 
in it because it seems to me in going around and visiting here, there 
and everywhere, that something can be done to cut this down and cut 
it down just at the age that all you people are interested in, the forma- 
tive age of a child. 

Mr. Deri Quaprti. The point is that you need skilled people. You 
need people to help the community, not to tell them what to do but 
to guide them, to help them look at themselves, to help them in mak- 
ing a blueprint of what they can do and to give them expert guidance 
and consultation. Your bill will do a great deal toward helping the 
States in this kind of program. 

Mr. Lamp. I think this is particularly true in the smaller rural 
States of the West because we are in the position where we do not have 
the experience that Wisconsin is now having and we are blundering 
along and it is a very expensive blundering in my opinion. The only 
persons we can turn to are people on a Federal level who could give 
us guidance and assistance in how best to spend the money we are 
spending and the Federal relationship in the Western States is a very, 
very important thing in giving us help and guidance which we ought 
to have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Captain Fox. 

Captain Fox. I would like to make a statement because of the sev- 
eral references to skilled workers in this field. One was a reference 
to bolstering the police organization. Of course, the police are the 
ones who are handling delinquency long after your sociologists and 
criminologists go home and go to bed. The police invariably will face 
practically every one of your delinquents throughout the country 
where the other agencies get a certain few of the number. I think 
the first aid at the scene of the accident is just as important as skilled 
medical treatment an hour later. That, I believe, is probably the 
role of the police officers. In fact, many times much of the social 
work and social skill is to eliminate some of the hostility and ag- 
gression created by the first contact of the youngster with the law 
so that it is rather unusual to talk about skills without going back 
to the initial person who made the initial contact with this delinquent. 
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I do not know whether you ladies and gentlemen realize that there 
is practically no existing facility in our entire country for training 
police in this particular held. 

Mr. Deut Quaprti. That is not true. 

Captain Fox. Let me qualify it. Yes, certainly, I did myself go 
to school. I paid my way at Temple to take the course as a police- 
man, but I say that the average police budget in the city is not enough 
to give professional training ‘to its officers. I went to the FBI Train- 
ing Academy. In their 3- month course they had 8 hours in this field. 
That is the National Academy in Washington, a 3-month course, 
which I think is probably the finest police course in this country. 
There are 80 in each class, 160 a year for the entire country. 

Mr. Exciorr. In other words. in 1 year they can train in 3 months 
160 policemen. 

Captain Fox. They have 2 courses a year, spring and fall, and in 
each class there are approximately 80 police officers, which is 160 a 
year for the entire country. In fact, we had officers from Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone in that particular class. 

Mr. Wainwrrieurt. Is it not true that the theory behind the size 
of the class is the specialized training that is given to the men? I 
have a man practically from my own village who took the class and 
the theory is that they bring th: at back to their own officers. 

Captain Fox. That is right, but even in the best police course in 
the country this phase of delinquene: y is a minor part of the course. 
I person: ally asked if we could specialize into this field in the last 
week which the *y allow you to do, but at that time they felt they did 
not have the qualified officers to give a specialty in this particular 
field that 1 wanted. The question is, Is the officer qualified to go to 
the realm which we are talking about, which I think should be college 
and university level? We know, of course, of the Delinquency In- 
stitute in the University of Southern California where I think the 
classes are 20 or 25. Michigan State has a 1-week course. 

Mr. Detit Quapri. How about Wisconsin ? 

Captain Fox. I think Wisconsin is there. In Southern Institute at 
Louisville they have 25 hours out of 3 months and, of course, Wash- 
ington State has a bachelor of science degree if you want to take a 
4-year course. Of course Rutgers is in the human relations field. 

T believe the police forces of the Nation are crying for the oppor- 
tunity to train their officers in this particular field. The opportunity 
is very, very limited. I know in this particular city I am faced with 
200 men and women in the juvenile field and to get the type and qual- 
ity of training for these people is very difficult. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. You mean that your juvenile section here in Phila- 
delphia consists of 200 people? 

Captain Fox. 200 men and women. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is just this one city ¢ 

Captain Fox. Just this one city. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Which is more people than you train in the FBI 
sc eres in Washington in 1 year. 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. The point you are making is that some of these funds 
could very well be used to start a program in the field of training 
police officers. 
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Captain Fox. Yes, I feel that universities throughout the entire 
country should have it. I have constant contact with my friends in 
every 1 of the 48 States in this police field and I think there is a ¢ ry- 
ing need for university and college-level training for the police officer 
who after all is the initial contact with the de sJinque nt and who many, 
many times does the screening process. 

In regard to what Mr. Wright said about additional police officers 
just picking up more boys and the quality is not there: I had an in- 
crease and then I tested it and let the court test it with professional 
personnel as to whether or not we were doing that mn they came back 

saying that our margin of error was one-half of 1 percent of the 
arrests we made and they congratulated the a. on doing a job. 
] believe that is the result of training. If we are going to screen 
delinquents and have the initial contact, I think the Federal Govern- 
ment would be wise in helping the police departments of the country 
receive additional training. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I was aware of only the one school for training of any 
duration. That is the course in southern California for the training 
of police officers in the juvenile-delinquency field. Am I correct ? 

Captain Fox. The American Legion said to me, “Do you want to 
go there? We will send you there.” That is 3,000 miles to get a 
course that I think certainly should be available to police officers on 
the east coast. Cert: Linly we should be able to go to universities at a 
much closer distance than 3,000 miles to get w hat I think is important 
training in sociology and criminology and psye hology and those re- 
lated factors. 

Mrs. Green. It bothers me when I hear people say that the procure- 
ment of trained personnel is a local or State problem. There is so 
much concern on the part of Federal Government to train scientists 
and technicians so that we can build a bigger and bigger H-bomb. 
It seems to me equally important that the Federal Government should 
express a concern about the training of adequate personnel—psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, and trained police = ers—to work in this 
field of juvenile delinquency and other fields of social legislation. 
Apparently this is put down as a local problem. 

Captain Fox. You see, Mrs. Green, in our particular field many 
departments cannot even get candidates to become policemen because 
we work 24 hours and holidays. Our standards are not to the point 
where we can demand college graduates who already have the train- 
ing before coming to the department. What we have to do is get the 
best available personnel to take the police examinations throughout 
the country and give them the training afterward. It would be nice 
to say, “Why in the juvenile field do you not only take men and 
women who have a degree in social work or a major in sociology or 
something?” We tried that. The standards had to come down. We 
could not get. applicants who cared to work 44 hours as we do and 
many times 48 and 50 hours as the police are working throughout the 
country every day of the year, so that the need is training after they 
are on the police force and not before. 

Mr. Detit Quaprt. Mr. Chairman, I want to interject. I do not 
want to disagree wth Mr. Fox, but | want tosay that we recoe2nize the 
important function of the police. On my staff T have a man who is 
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called the juvenile law enforcement consultant. He works all over 
the State. We developed an institute at the University of Wisconsin. 
Once a year they come to a 3-week course. This is a beginning but 
what I want to say is that in this whole preparation with the police 
one of the important aspects is how they work with the community 
too and with the other agencies that have other kinds of facilities to 
offer the police and the f: amily. One of the biggest problems we found 
is how they use them, you see, and their first contact is so important, 
I agree, to the child that it could make or break the case. I wanted 
to say that there are these little developments going on which can 
mushroom more ‘ and more in the States with this help. 

Captain Fox. May I ask a question? Do you believe a 3-week 
course is enough to indoctrinate a man, to make a good juvenile 
course ¢ 

Mr, Detxit Quaprr. Yes, 

Captain Fox. We give a 10-week recruit course. 

Mr. Deti1 Quaprt. I say it helps in knowing how to do a job and 
how to work with the agencies to which a lot of them have not been 
exposed. In that course you bring in the things about how to inter- 
view, how to recognize the behavior symptoms of akid and with whom 
to talk in case you are in trouble. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hicarns. It seems to me that this question of proper training 
of police is something that is extremely important and I am very 
much aware of it. I work with the police departments in our State 
very much. Our State university has developed an 18-week course. 
I give the lectures for the police departments. I work with the 
juveniles. 

Captain Fox. Isthat full time? 

Mr. Hicerns. No, it is 1 night a week. We also have some short- 
time courses at our university during the summer and we are stimu- 
lating that. 

It seems to me that this whole area of specialized training for police 
in the juvenile field is something that we have to face just as well as 
we have to face more trained probation officers and social workers all 
the way through. 

Mr. Exniorr. I take it that this course down in Louisiana of 3 hours 
anight 1 night a week is not devoted to training juvenile police officers. 

Mr. Hicerns. No, sir. We have only 1 session during 18 weeks 
which I teach. T also teach juvenile work in two police training 
academies in the State. What we are trying to do is to have every 
police officer have some knowledge of juve nile work. We are develon- 
ing our specialized juvenile divisions in our police departments. We 

cannot + the men. Tam sure that Cantain Fox would agree and I 
am sure he has said that there is a lot of damage being done to many 
kids by inadequately trained police officers. I am very much con- 
vinced that in any bill of training we have to remember to include the 
police group. 

I might say too that I think that this question of trained personnel 
is one of the keys, one of the big gaps in this whole problem of delin- 
quency. It is true, I think, in our State and most of the States of 
which T am aware that we find an increasing awareness on the part 
of communities, and they want to do something about the problem. 
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We can stimulate in a community even self-taxation to build a deten- 
tion home, but we do not have the staff to sts aff it. We can develop a 
lot of programs but unless they are manned, staffed by trained per- 
sonnel, they are not going to do the job. 

[ think we are beginning to see in this country today, for instance, 
a reaction against juvenile probation. We see sometimes a criticism 
of juvenile co oats I do not think it is because the system has not 
proven successful. I think we have not given the s system a chance to 
work anid I do not think we are 70) le To improve any of this until we 
get down to trained personnel. I feel we are only going to stimulate 
training if we provide Federal funds without any matching basis. I 
think it has to come from that level 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Higgins, we have talked about training people 
in actual social work at Dean Vasey’s school at Rutgers. We have 
talked about training policemen in juvenile delinquency work. What 


other fields are there? Would vou just name the fields in which, in 
your judgment, this proposed money could be Winely used in the 
training process? 


Mr. Hicerns. I think Dr. Linden has indicated 


t] IT think the 
whole area of psychiatrists, psychologists, particul: 6 clinical psy- 
chologists, but mental healt his doing ra gre deal in that field. 


Of course, social work in my opin ion Is anpli cable in the courts. To 
ine, probation work is social work. I think many people m ake a dis- 
tinction but I cannot. I feel that we have to develop all types of serv- 
ices through all types of training. Iam ata loss to begin to enumerate 
other than the ones I have. Of course, after we vel into it we vet into 
2 great deal of preventive work and then we can draw the line any 
way we wish to draw it: but I think that the immediat e urgency 1S 
trained police officers, trained probation officers, trained caseworkers 
and, as we have used ae term throughout the afternoon, bolstering 
of existing social agencies by trained personnel. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are of the opinion that the money for that frain- 
ing should not be matched or that there should not be a requirement 
that it be matched by the States. 

Mr. Hicetns. Not in the beginning, no, sir, for the same reason 
that I mentioned regarding research. If we can get a program like 
this stimula‘ed and developed I am sure that we can ultimately save 
tax dollars by having programs staffed by adequately trained persons. 

Mr. Ettiorr. Dean Vasey, do you agree that there should not be 
a requirement that those Federal funds be matched for training or re- 
search ? 

Dr. Vasey. Yes. 

Mr. Erxrorr. Do you, Mr. Allison ? 

Mr. Auitson. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not. I see I am in the 
minority here but I feel that you will get a more effective program, 
that you will encourage more participation on a State and county level 
if you set it up under some type of matching; not dollar for dollar 
necessarily, but I feel that the ratio of children to the whole popula- 
tion is the basis. Every group has suggested that his own discipline 
needs to be trained under this program except my own under the law. 
I am not suggesting that lawyers should be. I think they should not 
come under that but I think you will set un an unrealistic program 
and an unrealistic bill because, as we have defined celinquency in the 
problems, we have broadened it to cover so many disciplines from the 
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psychiatrist to the policem: in to the social worker to the sociologist 
and statistician or what have you that to suggest a bill that would be 
for out and out grant for research would be unwise in my opinion. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. You do not contend that lawyers ought to be trained 
especially in the field by Federal grants? 

Mr. Auuison. No, I do not. 

Mr. Evuiorr. Mr. Wright, what is your Judgment about these two 
items? Iam trying to bring this thing to a point where we will have 
in the record some indication of the feeling of this very eminent panel 
ofexperts. What is your judgment as to whether or not Federal iunds 
for training or for research should be matched by the States ? 

Mr. Wricutr. I think, surprisingly, that probably both of them 
should have some provision for double usage. In other words, I think 
there are some types of arch projects that are a national respon- 
sibi y and might be ae ti on a national basis for which the money 

hould be on an out right grant by the Federal Govertiine it to handle. 
WI hether it was actu: lly handled by a Federal agency or handled by a 
combination of agenc le s it should be an outr igh f grant. On the other 
hand, I do not think It 1S poss ble for the I ‘eder: al Government to spend 
the amount of money to make a very big dent in the total need for re- 
search. I think if you can bolster the money that you do spend by en- 
couraging states to spe sd amounts of mor ley, € either a percentage or an 
equal amount, you will come out with a much larger program in the 
end as to the final value. I have the same feelings on training. It hink 
srobably t hens are some fields of study in whic +h particular univers ities 
might be subsidized out right by Federal grants to establish certain 
types of training. I think, however, again that you place respon- 
sibility back on the community and the State to carry their share and 
to see that this job is done if you call for some matching funds from 
the participating agencies, 

I think it would bea great mistake to start to open the preee strings 
because your funds are limited and almost any State in the country 
could use, just in the training field alone, the amount that has been sug- 
gested in this bill if you covered all the fields about which we are 
talking and tried to tein all the police officers and probation officers. 

We are fortunate in California that our legislature in the last two 
sessions is now becoming research minded, and we as an agency have 
been supplied with a research division, a research director, and some 
funds for research projects which is something that we have been try- 
ing to do for the 15 years that the youth author ity has been in existence 
out there. We have been doing a lot of training where possible 
throughout the State with the other agencies but we have done it not 
with legislative support particularly, but by back alley methods really 
and the use in many cases of foundation funds, private funds. We 
have three research projects underway right now that are privately 
financed that we are administering for them. 

It is our feeling that the funds should be matched on some formula. 
There may be phases that need outright grants but generally it should 
be on a matching basis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Delli Quadri. 

Mr. evur Quaprt. With regard to training. I think I explained my 
position that we had a real experience in the last 20 years in the differ- 
ence between training in child welfare and public assistance. If that 
experience means anything, and we know that this problem of whether 
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or not the States are going to match is theoretical, I think we had better 
give them 100 percent reimbursement from the Federal level. 

Mr. Exxiorr. For both training and research. 

Mr. Detur Qvuapri. In research I believe some of the States will do 
it anyway. Most of this problem in Wisconsin has been on State 
funds. For instance, in the division for children and youth I have 
five professional statistical and research people in that department 
because the State feels it wants to do something in it. 

I think I have an obligation to tell you that I think this is good. 
It has demonstrated a lot of things. Many States could follow the 

same pattern if they were given some help by Federal money. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Should there be any restriction put on the type of 
research ? 

Mr. Detur Qvapni. | think your council set up the way you have 
set it up in the bills is going to give you a judgmental kind of situa- 
tion that I think is good. They will have to present their project 
It will have to be a project that merits consideration, that has some 
teeth in it, that is going to demonstate something. I think those 
qualifications are necessary. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have h: ud the impression th: at, if research is done, 
there should be some way to define the type of research so that it 
would be confined to more basic things than, for instance, the collec 
tion of statistics and that sort of thing, that there ought to be some 
limitation so as to see that this money be used for really basic research 
in this field. 

Now, Dr. Linden, I am trying to get a symposium for the record. 
Is it your feeling that Federal funds for these proper purposes, 
namely, research and training, should or should not be matched by 
the States? 

Dr. Linpen. I have already gone on record as being opposed 
there being a requirement for their being matched. One of the rea- 
sons is this: It has been stated that the availability of Federal funds 
and the requirement that the States match those funds would require 
the States to do something about the problem. I would be concerned 
with the State that would not be encouraged. We had a very unpleas 
ant experience with this in the field of mental health. 

Secondly, someone earlier in the discussion this afternoon referred 
to competence of the State to work in the field of juvenile delinquency 
and so on. I do not think there is such a concept. I do not think 
that a State as a governmental organization is cetiend to deal with 
research, with training, and so on. The research of a particular geo- 
graphic area of our country is found to be among individuals and 

among agencies and with certain voluntary organizations such as 
schools. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Did I understand, Dr. Linden, that in the field of 
research in mental health we started off requiring the States to match 
and that that system broke down ? 

Dr. Linpen. It broke down in some States where there was a feeling 
on the part of a particular State administration that it was inimical 
to its welfare to accept funds from the Federal Government when the 
administration at that time was of a different party. 

Mr. Exniorr. Do we still require matching in that field ? 

Dr. Linpen. Yes. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. We do require it. 

Now then, Mr. Lamb, what is your judgment. I know that some of 
you gentlemen have already spoken to this, but I want to be sure that 
we get the views of each. 

Mr. Lamp. T would be opposed to matching at the start. In the 
first place, the sessions of legislatures are 2 years apart. Ours has just 
completed its session. I will take 3 or 4 years to really develop. By the 
time the next legislature meets—we are in a crisis now and immediate 
needs of personnel should not wait 3 or 4 years before we get a result. 
That is an important point that I think has been overlooked. 

Secondly, as a State you can demonstrate particularly in small areas 
a particular project. This was done in connection with foster care in 
delinquent institutions. Children’s Bureau money in this case was 
available on a full level for boarding. The project was demonstrated. 
There was no objection whatsoever of the State then carrying the full 
share and that is the position that many of the States are taking. 
They want to carry the share if they can see, themselves, concrete 
evidence of what can be done. The Federal Government does carry 
this responsibility, it seems to me, in helping to demonstrate kinds of 
projects where you can see results and, in the smaller Western States 
particularly matching would be very difficult to initiate at the start so 
that there should be no matching to start with and then a plan of 
eventually having the States carrying more and more of their respon 
sibility. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Captain Fox. 

Captain Fox. First I want to apologize for leaving to take phone 
calls a couple of times. It is ample proof of my statement that a police 
unit operates 24 hours a day even in the presence of the distinguished 
Members of Congress. 

I do not think I am qualified really to speak on the research issu 
except to say that I am participating 1n several research projects wit 
Mrs. Trommer now and much more money is needed to come even nea 
to a successful completion. I think that most States are doing al] i 
they can at the present time in this field, and I believe that Federal] 
funds unhampered is one of the answers. However, as far as Federal 
funds for training are concerned, you know how close to my heart are 
the police departments of the ountry. I believe that only by Federal 
funds alone could we insure a continuity and equality of training that 
is so necessary throughout our entire country. 

Mr. Exzsorr. Thank you very much. 

We want to go into a new subject with which this bill is concerned. 
I am going to ask Mrs. Green to introduce that subject. 

Mrs. Green. I would like comments from any of you on how you 
feet this Federal legislation could help you at the local levels, espe- 
cially as far as demonstration projects are concerned. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Suppose, so as to save some time, you give first your 
concept of the demonstr: ation project idea as to how it would work. 
It is getting near to 4:30. Then let us go on from there. 

Mrs. Green. Of course, there is the feeling that we do have in 
various parts of the country a lot of know- how that we are just not 
using—that we could do a much better job of it. In Washington we 
have. had different people suggest projects that they think they can 
carry on at the local level which would be of benefit across the country. 
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I am thinking of one in New Jersey—a project working with the pre- 


delinquent, the 10- to 12 year-ol Is housed in small cottages. It is 
really a neon program,” although I guess that is not the term for it, 

Then the results of that kind ot a project would become available 
to the people 1 h ot her areas, | would like the sugges il ion of che (pene 
as to how they think it might work in with their own areas in their 


particular fields. 
Mr. Wricur. I might mention one item. One of the thn vs that I 


think is: lis turbing every agmeney presently opera itl neo a training school 
for more ser iously deli quent you iosters is the fac la where ¢ in 
you find vied willing to say that this type of program is specifi- 
cally the answer to the problems of the youngsters you are dealing 
with. Although we operate 11 traini oO schools in Cal fornia with a 
po} ulation of about £000 voungsters, we actually do not know \ hat 
is the ideal ‘cottage size, wil ere you get the best re ults. We operate 
in Froups all the Way from 16 t DO in a single cottage. We « erate 


private rooms, and we operate dormitory rooms for as high as 50 
bovs and 50 girls. 


This Cy] e of project is a] roject that is SO ely he¢ led | e most 
of these training schools started out as reform schools and, as we have 
felt the influence of these other more humane disciplines, we have 
relax d al d attempted to concentrate more on program al d les on 
the custody aspect of the needs of the youngster. Yet we are all still 
croping to k ow vha the ideal Dr Oram VWI i’ do we get ne 
best results? Isa school program a waste of money or a necessary part 
for a 16-year-old who probably is not going back to school when he 


leaves ? 

There are many questions in the training field 

Mrs. Green. Did you havea special study in San Mateo County ? 

Mr. Wricutr. The San Mateo project is not. of course. completed 
yet. It was an intensified 5-year program going on there unde r Stan- 
ford University and a speci ; 
the answers, we hope, on the early detection and early treatment and 
the percentage group that they represent and some of the answers that 
I think will help a community organization. They are being very care- 
ful about their results because some of them are indicating that some of 
our community agencies are not at all necessary to the community, 
that we are overlooking some agencies that are needed: and until 
they can actually document it you cannot get much of a definite an- 
swer out of the research people on that project. 

Dr. Vasey. There is another specific project that occurs to me that 
might be useful for demonstration purposes. I have already mentioned 
this American L sen financed training session or intensive workshop, 
as we call it, for 1 week for people responsib le for staff training in 
institutions ote juvenile delinquent. This was conducted under 
the leadership of a psychiatrist, psychologist, a social group worker, 
a social case worker, altogether a staff of 6 from various disc ‘iplines 
with 24 selected participants from all over the United States. 

The thing that came out of that was the problem of developing a 
treatment rather than a punishment or custody emphasis; that no 
matter how well disposed you were as an individual, if the climate 
of the institution in the administration was not favorable to that 
kind of approach it was not good enough to have skilled or well dis- 
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posed personnel unless the whole administration was organized around 
that purpose. 

Already we are thinking of the desirability of taking this same 
staff of six persons and using them as a continuing team to bring to- 
gether the superintendents of institutions next and get right after the 
people vi ho are in charge or In the administrative posts, From there 
we might go into other areas, but this occurs to us as an immediate 
possibility. Of course, the only thing that is holding us up ts the 
lack of fu ds. We h ive the Ci Spo ition and we have the staff. We 
could get the participation but this would be, I think, a very good 


demonstration project for selected institution superintendents. It 
mis hit read al dl I am sure it would. I believe that the key to suc- 
ce sful ms wu 1 nal care 1S the fave rable eln late. A favorable adminis- 


trative situation geared to the whole process of treatment throughout 


Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman. 
1 


Mr. [6 LIOTT, Vir. MeG vern, 


Mr. McGovern. There is one general question here, and’'I have 

b @” for a opportu ity to address it to the panel, tods ay 
we had tl] ypportunity to visit the youth center here in Philac lelphia 
ich certainly must be one of the finest institutions of its ki ind, but 
thou rit went throueh my mind iS we were von cr through this 

i itution today: Is there a general feeling among people in your 
field among the experts that perhaps we have to move in the direc- 
tion of less institutional treatment of these problems that we have 


been talking aaa today sa more individual ease work with the 
youngster or the juvenile in the neighborhood and the family level ¢ 


Dr, Linpen. I was just about to address myself to that because 
Dean Vasey, ] thought, wave a brilliant dissertation on this very point, 
We do not h ive the kind oft inte rer late service that is needed for 


this group of people and to answer your question right now would be 

eally to jump the gun as to whether individual treatment or some 
kind of institutional setting is better for these kids. At the present 
time the polic are being blamed for being arrest conse ious. The oy 
arrest these bas and the police do not like to put them in jail. They 
try to get them into some kind of a mental] health unit. The psy‘ hia- 
trists do not like to put these kids, who are not ments lly ill in an ordi- 
nary sense, into an institution where there are people w ith aberrant be- 
havior. The camps have not proved themselves to be particularly ef- 
fective in the treatment. ‘There is really no place at the present time 
to handle them. We try to treat them in the community and we know 
that they continue to be delinquent. When we put them in some kinds 
of institutions they stop acting up but their characters do not change. 
The problem I am bringing up again is that we do not know these 
answers and must find out what the answers are. 

It may be that one answer is the intermediate type of institution. 
An institution is not a bad word perhaps for the treatment of this 
kind of person if there is available the kind of climate that Dean 
Vasey was talking about. 

Mr. Lamp. I would like to mention in this same question an ex- 
perience of one of our small counties which through the help of the 
youth authority in California made a study of 100-some boys who had 
been in very serious delinquency. Of that group some 19 of that 100 
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had been committed to the training school in the State. The studies 
of the case made by this objective person was that only 1 or 2 of those 
cases would have needed to have had the training school experience or 
even have gotten into this extent of difficulty if this small rural logging 
community had some kind of a resource for that particular area. Now, 
they have been struggling to try to think through to what to do and 
have tried to get some resource people i in to help. 

One of these demonstration aspects of a project is here, 300 miles to 
500 miles from a training school. A project which was within the 
framework of experience which that small county could eventually take 
over and handle would be a type of demonstration project to which we 
do not know the answer but at least it is something that would have 
merit in being tried as a demonstration project. Whether it be a school 
camp, or whatever combination, there is a need for a small grouping 
of not maybe more than 25 in terms of its size that could pattern a 
little after the Swedish plan of having it operated on a local level but 
it did need to have skilled direction and within the State there are not 
the people. The youth authority very generously loaned a person for 
a day but he cannot stay. It did need someone who could give overall 
direction to this type of a local program. That would be a type of 
demonstration project that we think would be very valuable and a 
tremendous saving to the State financially if successful. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Lamb, how many probation officers do we have in 
Oregon / ¢ 

Mr. Lams. We are in good shape. Every county in the State has a 
probation officer. Do not ask me the experience and qualifications. 

Mrs. Green. You mean in name? 

Mr. Lams. In name, and they are hiring the best people they can find 
but you cannot find people. In fact, they are drawing my staff and 
the juvenile court staff. You try to train peonle in this field and 
you lose them as fast as you train them. It is difficult to find and it is 
not salary. They are willing to pay a fair salary as salaries go, but 
there are not the po who can work in the field with the experience 
and training for it. I cannot oye vou the exact manera but, as com 
pared to 10 years ago, it is at least a 500 percent increase. Every county 
now has an officer and is act ively: ‘spb 

Nothing has been sald here about judge s either. With all due re 
spect to our legal professi on, the judges are very excellent people, 
trained in law, but in the juvenile field it would not Ss a bit if there 
was a little bit of the human behavior aspect of knowledge, even though 
they are doing a very nice job and are all interested in this. 

Mr. Atuison. E verybody approaches the legal profession with 
apology in the beginning. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Watnwritcur. As one lawyer, I do not apologize. I would 
like to direct a question to the panel, particularly to Dr. Linden, 
because of his suggestion of an intermediate institution. All our dis 
cussion here today has seemed to center on the treatment of the juvenile 
himself and yet you gentlemen yourselves have pointed out the broad 
ness of this question and the terrible ramific ations with which it deals: 
Slums, better schools, the family problem if it exists in the family, 
the police facet brought out by Captain Fox; a the point I am rais- 
ing is that I do not know whether one particular approach to juvenile 
delinquency through the delinquent or through better police officers 
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is going to arrive at the ultimate answer and whether the solution is 
not of such broad social consequence that we are really just touching 
the fringes here today. 

Mr. Wricur. Is not the answer to what you are raising there the 
fact that until we know a little better about some of these factors 
that cause delinquency and recognize that we probably have delin- 
quent parents as well as we have delinquent children, that until we 
know some of these factors and can begin to point them out to the 
commun ity so as to give the community some spec ific answers as to 
where their problems are coming from, we talk in rather vague phrases 
now’ It is very hard to go into a community and convince them that 
they need to do all these things because, when a city council gets ready 
to vote some money and looks you in the face and says, “Can you say 
that if we do this it will cut down our delinquency load,” you are 
backed up against the wall. You cannot say that. You may feel 
it and be sure of it but you have nothing documented by which you 
can say, “If you do these things you wil improve your situation, 
Mr. Warinwniaut. Mr. Delli Quardi, from Wisconsin, has a socially 
constructive pamphlet there which is distributed among communities 
to help correct the juvenile problem in that community. I think that 
is a very unusual approach. It is new to me, How common is it 

throughout the States 4 

Mr. Wricur. We have 12 men on the youth authority staff who 
spend 100 percent of their time in this field. 

Mr. Wainwricur. Do you have printed forms to give out ? 

Mr. Wricur. They have made surveys of every county in the State 
and in about 200 of the 300 incorporated cities. These surveys take 
from 4 weeks to 6 weeks. 

Mr. Warnwreicur. That was another reason I directed my question 
before to Dr. Linden as to the bib hoger: aphy on this. Ll wonder if you 
have any suggestions as to particular papers or studies that have been 
made that would be constructive to people like ourselves ¢ 

Mr. Wricur. There are so many. We just compiled a bibliography 
of 400 books each of which we feel is best in : \ particular phase of 
the field. 

Mr. Wainwricur. Right. That is why [asked Dr. Linden whether 
he had a suggestion as to one that would cohesively pull them together 
He recommended the one study of some 23 papers. 1 would be very 
interested in that. 

Mr. Atiison. Mr. Chairman, there is one research project that. re- 
lates to the legal profession and remotely may be to this subject here. 
It is in connection with the juvenile court. 1 should like to throw it 
out for consideration. That is. what role does a lawyer have in the 
juvenile court setup under the esa 4 of the juve nile court a 
preval ils now? T do know that such a project has been proposed | 
the Voluntary Defender Committee of Philadelphia by Herman Pol. 
lock. His committee through him made a request for money from the 
National Legal Aid Association to help them conduct this study to see 
whether or not the presence of an attorney was necessary: what would 
be the effect upon an individual who was in the juvenile court and 
had no attorney where sometimes the legal eH cand oat in the matter of 
evidence are not available in this more or less informal hearing: what 
effect that had upon his attitude toward the courts and law enforce- 
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ment officers and justice generally. The project is pretty well outlined 
but there is no money for it. That might relate somewhat directly 
to the subject under c onside1 ‘ation. 

Dr. Linpen. Mr. Chairman, I think that Congressman Wainwright 
touched a really crucial issue in this whole business. In the field of 
mental illness prevention and conservation of mental health we find 
that the most difficult thing of all in our programs is to reach the 
people who apparently need to be reached. The very same factors pre- 
vail as far as we are able to see that obtain for delinquency. I do not 
think the pamphlet or movie approaches have been as effective in 
changing personalities; nor has anything short of sitting with people 
in small or large groups and dealing w ith them over long periods of 
time. That isa very difficult thing to set up. 

One of the most important products, I think, of a bill of this kind, 
should this become an act and become a national program, would be 
that somebody somewhere in the United States would find a way or the 
ways to get to the people who need this help, the broken home, the 
alcoholic father, the unwed mother, and that sort of thing; the in- 
dividuals who do not know seek our assistance and often are extremely 
hostile toward the society that wants to help them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are uncommunicative. 

Dr. Linpen. That is right. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if any members of 
the panel might have suggestions that they would care to make as to 
how the bills that are before us can be improved. 

Dr. Lrypen. More money. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to ask two other questions. We had a Mr. 
Coughlan down from Massachusetts the other day who, I thought, gave 
some excellent testimony before the committee. He spoke of one in- 
stitution they had in Massachusetts for the youngsters from 7 to 10 or 
12. Those obviously are very expensive. Has any effort ever been 
made to form an interstate compact so that you might have special 
institutions for the very young offender or for some of the dope users 
or for other special cases, or do you all have so many problems within 
your own State ¢ 

Dr. Linpen. The only interstate compact we have is on the return 
of patients. 

Mr. Lamps. There has been a great deal of study in the Northwest 
area because of the isolation problem, but the real problem is the re- 
moval of the child or individual so far from his home situation and 
this kind of child you do not work with in large groups. At least 
that is the present thinking. You have to keep the groups small. 

Mrs. Green. He described some of these 7-, 8-, and 9-year-old 
youngsters sentenced by the court and in some cases carried out scream- 
ing. It seems to me that it is much more important to be sure that 
such a youngster is assigned to an institution designed especially for 
his age and type of case than to be concerned about how far aw ay he 
was. When you are thinking of transportation, if you are going to 
visit a child, does it make any ‘difference whether you ro 200 miles to an 
institution not equipped to care for him, or 500 miles to one that is? 

Mr. Lams. Seattle has one and they have a big waiting list. There 
are a number of these agencies in the Northwest but all of them are 
very small in capacity. The one or two I mentioned have only 25 
as a total population in the group, and that is about the maximum 
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they can absorb. Some are a little higher but the numbers of children 
in these disturbed-home-institution situations are very small in popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Wricur. We have one institution which has a correctional 
school in California that deals with the younger aged boys; that is 
the 8 to 12; but it takes a tremendous population to screen out the few 
that the courts are willing to send at that age. Courts are pretty 
hesitant to commit to a State correctional institution an 8-year-old boy. 
The problem has to be pretty severe and the community reaction to the 
problem has to be pretty severe. Most of these 8- and 9-year-old young- 
sters that we get are those who have killed one or both of their parents 
or several of the neighborhood children and it is necessary not only 
for their own protection but for the protection of the community to 
remove them from the community. The specialized-treatmnt insti- 
tution for the youngster who may be emotionally disturbed at that 
age, of course, is something that can be handled in a very small school 
in a small area and probably the surprising thing is that we get less 
parent visits below 14 years of age than we do between 14 and 16. 
When the parents have given up on an 8-year-old they are not apt 
to come and visit him even if he is in the school for 2 or 3 years. 

Dr. Linpen. That is the kind of parent that gives up. 

Mr. Wrieir. That is right. If the youngster has committed so 
serious a crime or is so seriously disturbed as to permit the parent and 
the community and the judge to agree that he has to be removed from 
the community, you get probably no correspondence from the parents 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Linden. 

Dr. Linpen. The question was asked, how the bill might be im- 
proved. I do not know whether this is improper, but it is an idea 
to stand in place of the notion that the Federal grant be linked to a 
State allocation or matched money. There is a provision in this bill 
for a council apparently to pass upon the validity of general pro- 
grams and upon the administration of this entire act should it become 
a law. It seems to me that that would be an extremely overburdened 
group to pass upon research proposals coming from every State in 
the Union and from many educational institutions and police bodies 
and so on, and that rather than to link the money to State appro- 
priations the administration of the act could be linked to the State 
administration; that is, that there be a counterpart council, perhaps 
a commission or council, under the governor in a State to sift out 
the proposals coming from the State and going to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to make the most valid recommendations to the 
greater council. In this way there would be a decentralization of 
this tremendous burden and I think it would be increasingly valid 
because the local council would know the local picture. 

Mr. Extiorr. Dean Vasey. 

Dr. Vasry. There is one alternative to the small group passing on 
all proposals. That is the use of the delegated responsibility to ad- 
visory groups. I have served in several of those groups. They are 
representative of a good many interests throughout the country and 
can act as advisers which certs ainly does lessen the burden on those 
making the decision. I would be just a little fearful of the conse- 
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quences of prescribing a State structure for receiving funds. Would 
it be recommendation or mandate ? 

1)» ‘ LINDEN. That would be recommendation. 

Mrs. Green. You are not suggesting it for the receiving of funds, 
are you! You are suggesting it for screening projects to be recom 
mended to the national advisers ? 

Dr. LINDE n. Not a group of Governme nt offici: ils but a Zroup almost 
one for one of the people On the Grove Thinent coune il. 

Mr. Wricur. That will re give you the protec tion you need 
providing as it does In VOUr OW vill ; loes 1 ot In the other bills 
for a mandatory reporting on the eit yr this advisory group spe- 
cifically laying out some of the agencies that need to be consulted or 
represented on a mandatory reporting which then becomes a public 
record as against the perma ssive type of program which ey gel lost 
in the woods solne place, 

Mr. Hieetns. Mr. Chairman, with reference to that, IT would like 
to endorse Dr. Linden’s idea. It seems to me that if we will remove 
screening of this from agencies that have administrative programs 
and place it in a group that is not involved in administration as such, 
we can more nearly get an objective appraisal of what a State should 
be doing in pilot or demonstration projects. I think of many States 
of which I have some knowledge where a particular agency will stress 
its own program but, if we have an inde ‘pendent group of citizens 
and profession: al people Who are going to screen this, I think we get 
a more objective viewpoint. In our State our youth commission is 
just such a body. We are an advisory, research, community organiza- 
tion group. We do not have any direct services to children as such. 

There are some other States that we know of that have commissions 
such as ours. If that provision were in a Federal bill I think you 
would remove the responsibility for recommending pilot projects di- 
rectly from the administrative agencies. It would flow from this 
group to the Federal ee ut which would do some screening. 

Mrs. GREEN. One of the bills calls for a single State agency and 
the other does not. You would o ypose the single State agenc V / 

Mr. Wricut. The requirement for a single State agency woul | prob- 
ably be necessary if you were going to require any State matching 
funds. Again we have a multiplic ity of organizations throughout 
the country. In some cases the department of social welfare is the 
State agency that has responsibility for this. In others it is the youth 
authority or the youth board. There are a number of different agen- 
cies and probably the only wording that you could use would be that 
agency responsible for delinquency and delinquency prevention work 
within the State. 

Mrs. Green. Are you not running into danger if the money and 
projects are under the responsibility of the State welfare department 
or the State mental-health program if ey have an ax to grind? 


Mr. Wricur. You are going to have to have some State agency 
or department responsible for administering the money if you are 
going to require the State to match funds. An outright Federal grant 


would not call for that. Then you could deal with a private agency 
directly. 

Mr. Hicerns. I think that is something over and beyond the ques- 
tion of recommending projects. The actual funds could go to some 
other agency for accountability and handling but the se{ ting up of 
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projects ouglit, it seems to me, to rest with a completely independent 
nonoper% iting group. 

Mr. Lamp. Would it not be possible to duplicate what is proposed on 
a Federal level at a State level ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Except that I do not think we should be specific as 
to the membe ship. 

Mr. Lamp. That might well be, but in the one bill particularly a 
certain department has the responsibility for the administration under 
the direction of the advisory committee that is established. A State 
agency would be at least administratively responsible plus the advisory 
committee. If that were duplicated at the State level you would have 
the duplication of the Federal plan. 

Mr. Wricur. Can you write into a Federal bill the requirement that 
a State governor appoint such a committee or otherwise no money 
comes ¢ 

Dr. Linpen. If it is only recommended, not mandated. 

Mr. Wrieur. If it is not mandated that you set up such a State 
committee then you leave it entirely up to the individual States to 
determine how they want to set up thei ir programs. 

Mrs. Green. That, of course, is what I am referring to in title IT- 
your grants to the States. If you authorize a single agency of public 
welfare or mental-health program or juvenile court, I think you run 
the risk that they will be partial to their own particular programs. 
I think you would also run into terrific danger if a public-welfare de- 
partment were responsible for the whole thing. Would the juvenile 
courts or the mental-health program be happy about being under the 
jurisdiction of the welfare department ? 

Dr. Linpen. I agree. The council as set up here is judiciously 
worked out. 

Mrs. GreEN. You are referring to which bill ? 

Dr. Linpen. 652. 

Mrs. Green. But the other bill is the one in which I wanted to bring 
out the contrast. 

Dr. Linpen. In 652 you have education, law, child psychology, 
criminology, penology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile- 
court work, probation and parole services, spiritual guidance, recrea- 
tion work, police work, and community organization work all related. 
Most States have available that type of talents. Just wate hing some 
States in operation, I do not think there is nearly the danger that Mr. 
Wright sees that when it is on a recommended basis rather than a 
mandated basis the State would not go along. 

Mrs. Green. Obviously I prefer that. That is my bill. 

Dr. Vasry. Would there be any difference in the handling of the 
different phases of the bill? For instance, research and training 
might have different handling than improvement of services. Ini 
provement of services does not get into administration. There you 
would have to have some single State agency responsible for receiving 
and use of funds. 

Mr. Hiceins. Again I refer to our commission in Louisiana. We 
are a State agency set up by legislative act and receive a niga appro 
priation to carry on our various activities and that could, as I say, 
develop as a pattern in many States and it has already aeveoned SO 
that the single State agency could conceivably be our agency even for 
channeling of funds, but not necessarily. We do not want to get into 
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the fund aspect, but we feel certainly that an agency that is independ- 
ent and operating in this field should have something to say rather 
than an agency w ‘ith a program, say welfare, or institutions or mental 
meat? or ‘somebody else coming in and taking the complete play and 

eally swaying what is going to happen in the State to the exclusion of 
all of these other agencies and program. That is a possibility. 

Mr. Wricut. We probably have the broadest law in California as 
far as the youth authority is concerned, in that we are not only re- 
sponsible for the operation of the correctional schools but are respon- 

sible for the promotion of delinquency prevention. We are respon- 

sible for setting standards for detention homes. We set standards 
for probation, and you cannot qualify for probation funds in Cali- 
fornia without the approval of the youth authority. That is both 
adult and juvenile probation. 

Mr. Wainwricur. How much money «does your legislatiire give you 
for that which is really the whole juvenile program in one ‘ 

Mr. Wricur. Our current budget is about $13 million. 

Mrs. Green. Is it eight States that have the youth authority / 

Mr. Wricur. There are 12 now that have either the complete youth 
authority or some modification of it but ver y similar. 

Mrs. Green. That does not come under my definition of a single 
agency as the term is used in the administration bill. 

Mr. Hicerns. Even as comprehensive as the California Youth Au- 
thority is in its responsibilities, there are other facets of this whole 
problem of delinquency in which they are not involved. That is why 
I come back constantly to this overall nonoperating group. 

Mr. Wricur. We are subject to the leadership of the Governor’s 
advisory committee which is made up almost like your advisory com- 
mittee here. They set policy andadvise. They do not have an operat- 
ing responsibility. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I want to take this opportunity to thank the finest 
panel I presume that probably has been together on this question at 
any time, and particularly I thank you, Mr. Allison, and you, Mr. 
Delli Quadri, who just left; I thank vou, Captain Fox, and you, Mr. 
Higgins, and you, Mr. Lamb, and Dr. Linden and Mr. Wright and 
Dean Vasey, for the ver y fine contribution you have made to our hear- 
ings and to our understanding of the legislation now before the sub- 
committee. We deeply appreciate your kindness, and to all of those 
who have helped us to hold these hearings, those who provided the 
buildings and the many other assistances and services that have made 
these hearings possible and to those of you who have attended, we 
express our thanks. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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ye Soebel, executive secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION 


C. Howard Bozeman, chairman, Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance 


The Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance is charged by law with thi 
responsibility of collecting facts and statistics and making special studies of 
conditions affecting the welfare, health, and education of children and youth 
in Tennessee, to make recommendations for needed improvements, and to serve 
as an advisory body in regard to new legislation in this field. 

Following the first Governor’s Conference for Juvenile Court Judges and 
Law Enforcement Officials in March 1956, the commission has been deeply con 
cerned with the problem of service to children through our juvenile courts in 
Tennessee. This report is a result of that concern. 


The University of Tennessee through its sociology department provided the 


services of Dr. William B. Jones, Jr., during the fall quarter to the Commis- 
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sion on Youth Guidance in order to prepare a report on State systems of juve- 
nile and family courts as they function in other States and as they might func- 
tion in Tennessee. This report is available from the commission’s office. 
Using Dr. Jones’ report as background material, the Commission on Youth 
Guidance developed a planned program which it feels will tie together the juve- 
nile court system as it now exists in Tennessee, and provide the services and 
coverage that have in most courts been either limited or lacking. All of the 
factual material used by the commission in preparing their program was 
gathered through the offices of the commissioners of the departments involved. 
All of the figures on State correctional schools include the four schools which 
are listed as— 
1. Jordonia (State Training School for White Boys) 
2. Pikeville (State Training School for Negro Boys) 
3. Tullahoma (State Training School for White Girls) 
t+. Heiman St. (State Training School for Negro Girls) 
The figures included in the study and in exhibits 2-10 are from the monthly 
reports submitted by each institution from June 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956. 


STATEMENT 


Che Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance believes that intensive study 
should be continued in the area of statewide systems of juvenile and family 
courts. It feels that eventually a plan will be developed for Tennessee which 
would provide services through the courts approaching the ultimate in judicial 
protection and treatment. However, until much more is known both within 
our courts in Tennesee, and of the experience elsewhere, this commission be- 
ieves it would be unwise to tamper with the structure of the courts as they 
now exist It strongly recommends that the juvenile courts as they now exist 
be strengthened through the provision of probation services as outlined in the 
commission's program. 
This same program of probation is essential regardless of the system of juve- 

courts in operation. No juvenile court can operate and successfully solve 
ie problems of the children coming before it without all of the services and 
resources Which are essential, and which the laws of Tennessee point out 
should be provided. Probation is the one essential service that is almost com- 
pletely missing in the juvenile court picture in Tennessee. 

The conimission realizes, in preparing this report, that many agencies and 
organizations in Tennessee advocate a new system of statewide juvenile and 

mily courts. Their continued interest and study are needed and they should 
be encouraged in their efforts. There are many points of difference in the tim- 
ing and the readiness for the State of Tennessee to develop a new system within 
the judiciary Much more needs to be known about each judicial system within 
rennessee ro revamp one system without concern about the others would 

f ited value to children, individuals, and families in Tennessee. 


t} 





VENILE COURTS IN TENNESSEE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Prepared by Clarence W. Boebel, executive secretary, Tennessee Comission on 
Youth Guidance 


Phe Tenessee Commission on Youth Guidance, in approaching the problem of 
n adequate system of juvenile courts within the State of Tennessee, believes 
that its responsibility to the State is 

1. To point out the standards for sound juvenile court service. 
~. To analyze and evaluate the system already in existence. 

To strengthen the system now in existence to the point that it meets 
standards of good court service—or, if this is impossible, to point the way 
oward the creation of a new judiciary system. 

The philosophy of the juvenile court system has been proven through the 
vears of practice since its concept in early 1900. The juvenile court, however, 
is not similar in structure or practice to any other court in the American or 
British jndicial system. Juvenile courts have been described as a combination 
court of law and social agency combined for the mutual welfare of the child 
and society It is one of the most complex courts in existence and functions 
with limited contact from the legal profession. 

The diagram on page 404, pictures the complex process that is involved in sery- 
ng children brought to the attention of the courts, and indicates the specialized 
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services provided by the court above and beyond the services provided by the 
judge. 


Court standards 


In order to work successfully with children the juvenile court must have at 
its disposal the following: 


Services Administratively responsible to— 
Adequate police services (preferably a special- Community, State, Nation. 
ized juvenile section ). 

2. Sufficient clerical staff to process reports and The court. 

handle petitions and other papers. 
3. A judge with exclusive jurisdiction, and who is Do. 

versed in the law and sympathetic and un- 

derstanding. 
4. Trained staff members to make social studies Do. 

and to whom the judge can place a child on 

probation. 


_ 


5. Detention facilities geared to the needs for se- Do. 
cure custody for children. 
6. Shelter care facilities for children_______.___._. Community. 
7. Specialized services and resources for 
(a) Psychological service__ eee State, community. 
(b) Medical service______- ; a Do. 
(c) Welfare service ae 5 eee Do. 
(d@) Educational service a Do 
(e) Recreation : I 
(f) Confinement and corection Sein SOUR: 
(7) Foster placement ; State, community 
(i) Adoption a Community. 
(i) Boarding care__ Do, 
(j) Work opportunities Do. 
(kk) Vocation services State, community. 


8. Aftercare (probation after release from State The court. 
training school). 

In the State of Tennessee the juvenile court laws affecting children are all 
based on the premise that these services are, or will be provided in sufficient 
numbers to adequately serve the needs of the children of the State. In any court 
where there are not sufficient numbers of trained people, or sufficient services, 
the process of the juvenile court breaks down and becomes less effective 

In cases of delinquency, when a juvenile judge does not ha e social study, or 
staff, or probation staff, he is severely limited in the services he can provide for 
a child. In actual practice, many of the rural juvenile judges find that their 
only course of action is 

1. Verbal warning and lecture. 
Suspended sentences. 
Return in the custody of parent. 
Continue the case. 
Continue court jurisdiction until of age. 
6. Commit to a State training school. 

After using his limited resources he often finds that, in those cases where the 
family situation was primarily to blame for the child’s conflict with the law, 
he is unable to provide any workers who can help the family make any positive 
changes. Therefore, the child often returns from the State school to the identical 
situation that caused the problem to begin with. 


Ct wa CO hS 


Outline of the present system (as provided by law in Tennessee) 


1. The “juvenile court” means the county judge or chairman of the county 
courts in all of the counties in this State, except in those counties or munici- 
palities in which juvenile courts are specifically provided by statute, and “judge” 
means the judge of the juvenile court. 

2. The juvenile court has original and exclusive jurisdiction over all children 
(who are less than 18 years of age, regardless of marital status) in cases 
involving— 

(a) Dependency. 
(b) Neglect. 

(c) Abandonment. 
(d) Paternity. 
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(e) Guardianship. 
(f) Termination of parental rights after 4 consecutive months of abandon- 
ment. 
(9g) Delinquency: 
(1) A child who violates any State law or local ordinance. 
(2) Who is beyond control of parents. 
(3) Who associates with immoral or vicious persons. 
(4) Who frequents or works in any place the existence of which is 
in violation of law. 
Who begs or solicits alms or money in public. 
(6) Who willfully endangers himself or the person or property of 
others. 

3. A child must be brought within the protective custody of the juvenile court 
within 48 hours after apprehension. The child may then be retained, pending 
the final disposition of the case, in the possession of the person having charge 
of the same, or may be kept in some suitable place provided by the county or city, 
or may be committed to bail, or held otherwise as the court may direct. In no 
case can a child be brought into contact with or confined in any enclosure with 
adult convicts or prisoners. 

4. The judge has the authority to appoint one or more probation officers who 

receive such salary as fixed by the county court. In courts having no probation 
officer the judge may refer cases to the county office of the department of public 
welfare or other available resoures for investigation. 
5. That it shall be the duty of the clerk, if practicable, to notify a chief proba- 
tion officer, to be designated by the court, when any child is to be brought before 
the court, and it shall be the duty of such probation officer to make investigation 
of such cases, to be present in court to report when the case is heard, to furnish 
such information and assistance as the court may require, and to take charge of 
any child before or after the trial, as may be directed by the court. A probation 
officer shall have, as to any child committed to his care, the powers of a peace 
officer. At any time, in his or her discretion, such officer may bring such child 
before the court committing such child to his or her care and custody, for such 
other or further action as the court may deem fit and proper. 

6. When a child is brought before the juvenile court who is alleged abandoned, 
dependent, or neglected or a delinquent child the court may, when necessary, 

I'e 


refer the cause to the county director of public welfare to investigate the social 
conditions of the child for the purpose of reporting the findings to the court 
to aid in the disposition of the child. The county director of public welfare 
shall submit such report pursuant to order of the court. 


7. Any child coming before the juvenile court may, at the court’s discretion, 
be referred to the mental health department for examination, in order to report 
the findings to aid the court in its disposition of the child. When no such 
examination can be made in the county in which the court and the child are 
located, the court may order the child transported to the nearest clinic of the 
mental health department for such examination. 

S. The court may, when the health or condition of the child shall require it, 
cause the child to be placed in a public or private hospital or institution licensed 
by the department of public health for treatment. 

The juvenile court laws make provision for the inclusion of all of the basic 
services needed by a juvenile court in order to meet the complex needs of the 
children who appear before it. Most of these basic services are, in practice, not 
actually rendered by the community or the State. The reasons for these omis- 
sions are complex, but a few facts should provide a basis for understanding. 


acts 


Tennessee has 95 counties, each having a county judge or chairman. 

Tennessee has 101 juvenile court judges having original jurisdiction. 

Four of these are citywide courts with specially elected judges. 

Four of these are countywide courts with specially elected judges. 

Three counties are served by general session judges. 

Fifteen counties are served by county chairmen selected for 2-year terms. 

Thirty-eight counties are served by juvenile judges who have law degrees. 

Sixty-three counties are served by juvenile judges who do not have law degrees. 

Forty percent of the child population of Tennessee is served by juvenile judges 
without law degrees. 

Sixty percent of the child population of Tennessee is served by juvenile judges 
with law degrees. 
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According to the latest information, no juvenile court presided over by a county 
judge has any probation staff 
Of the 7 special juvenile courts 6 have probation officers. 


Probation 


The terms “probation” and “probation officer” are often misused or misunder- 
stood in their application to the juvenile court. The probation officer who pro 
vides the probation service should have skills that are parallel to or the same 
as a trained social worker. Because of this, many courts who have sufficient 
probation staff use this staff to make the social study of the child or the child's 
family. 

In this study these two functions, probation and social study, are separated 
as to the personnel assigned. For purposes of clarity, probation services are 
divided into two major areas. They are: 

1. Probation after adjudication——This is the service provided by a trained 


court worker (probation officer) to a child committed to him by the court as 
a part of the treatment determined by the court at the hearing. 
2. Probation after commitment.—This is the service provided by a trained 


court worker (probation officer) to a child who has been released from one of 
the State training schools to the committing court and then assigned to the 
probation officer within that court for continued treatinent. This form of pro- 
bation after the child’s release from a training school is often referred to as 
aftercare. 


J uvenile courts in Tennessee crcated by specia l acts 


Co t 
ent mY 
2 i ‘ ( iN Cr S 
trainiy 
Carter ; 0 0 
Washington 18 1 0 
Sullivan 49 | 0 
Knox ; 218 1 
Hamilton i ‘ 1 
Shelby 22 l 0 
Mempl Ll l 
Davidson 2 2 | 
Total.- seibcaalaiilesiiasiond O44 39 4 


45 


Fifty seven percent of all children were committed by, and released to, courts 
with probation staff. 

None of the specialized courts have sufficient staff to meet the standards of 
easeloads as set by the United States Children’s Bureau, which are: 50 proba- 
tion cases under continuing supervision, or 10 social studies under continuing 
work, or any combination of these aggregating 50 units, counting each case 
under probation as 1 unit, and each social investigation as 5 units. 

This infers that these specialized courts which had probation staff and who 
handled 57 percent of all children committed and released from the State train- 
ing schools, made use of their staff in order to treat children by using probation 
as a service to children who were in need of it. 

An example is Knox County (from 1954-55 juvenile court report) : 
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Final Disposition, formal juvenile delinquency cases, Knox County Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, June 1, 1954—May 31, 1955 


3 
So 
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Disposition 

eh ee ey MOR: BE oon nines: tnnieendineneresteceniena aie a iiaiadlesa taeda 
I arena on eee ian alee ae 
Prohibited to apply for driver's licente. ..... .cccaqstieamnamacnenenanpeesan 
PASI MNOIIN Sisaiitsctsis coon anise weinsbiacshy me sniiteiei ep dealin hab pada acadintedebeeadeddeaire niibiniaeeadanemale 
Released to relatives under court orders........------.-----------.---- 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare...._..........-.---.----.---- 
SAU: "RMRIRCGR CR i ena 
State Training and Agricultural School._........-..~.....«...-----=.-=<-- 
State Training and Agricultural and suspended and probation__..-__---- 
‘Tennessee PYeGpArawTy BCR... nandeseehaentetedesenltnwe~etecmadtue 
State Training and Agricultural School for Colored Boys_....--.---.--- 
State Training and Agricultural School for Colored Boys suspended and 

TIE cttn crane conan Dien cmibametninedemmetiile tibia bes inaeraenaten D 
State Training and Agricultural School for Colored Boys and suspended_- 3 
Tennessee Vocational School for White Girls_....._......__...------.--.. 3 
Tennessee Vocational School for White Girls and suspended__-_.-~----- 3 
Tennessee Vocational School for Colored Girls__.........__._.---_-_------ 7 
Tennessee Vocational School for Colored Girls and suspended_____--~-. 1 
PieeieneG 5 ok. Uo ke a ee: 0d ie elcuies 28 
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Notr.—These figures are for example only as they are for 1954—55 while report figures 
are for 1955—56. 


Of the 232 cases where action was required, Knox County was able to serve 
32 percent of their children by use of probation. Needless to say, if the proba- 
tion service were not available, a good percentage of those 74 children on proba- 
tion would have been sent to one of the training schools because of the limita- 
tions of the court’s service, and not because of the child’s needs. 

Therefore, of the 44 percent of the children committed by, and released to, 
the juvenile courts without probation, the assumption is that many of them 
could have received service more in keeping with their needs by being placed 
on probation rather than being sent to one of the training schools. 

Using the same ratio as Knox County, this would mean that 125 children out 
of approximately 300 children committed by the courts without probation staff 
to institutions might not have been sent if probation had been a part of their 
court service. 

The law makes it possible for the juvenile judge to appoint one or more pro- 
bation officers, and the county court to set the salary for the positions. The 
law also infers that every child should have probationary services available. 

However, 60 counties out of 95 have 10 or less commitments to and releases 
from the State training schools. In all likelihood, they would not have the 
need for a full-time trained person to do probation and aftercare work. 

The minimum qualifications for a probation worker is 4 years’ college and 
2 or more years’ work experience in social work, teaching, or juvenile courts. 
This type of personnel commands a salary of approximately $4,000 annually, 
which is considerably more than the salaries of many of the county judges 
er chairman who serve our counties as juvenile judges. In many instances, 
the salaries of these judges are as low as $800 a year, and very few juvenile 
judges receive salaries over $5,000 a year. Therefore, it is most difficult to 
convince the county court to pay a salary for a probation officer which would be 
higher than that of the judge. 

In a few counties where the judge is now in the process of seeking additional 
funds for a probation officer, these facts are being borne out. 


91008—57—pt. 1———-27 
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Other factors 


By law, a child can be released from a State training school only by the ap- 
proval of the committing court and the commissioner of corrections upon the 
recommendations of the superintendent of said institution. 

Many case examples in recent months indicate that it is not uncommon for 
the superintendent of a State training school to determine that a child is ready, 
in terms of his adjustment, for release, but in writing to the court finds that the 
committing court cannot accept the child because— 

1, There has been no change in the home situation. 
2. There is no probation staff to carry the child through the aftercare 
period in order to help him adjust to a poor situation. 

Therefore, the child remains in the institution long after the institution has 
done all that it can for him. The effect on most children is not positive, and 
often reduces the effectiveness of the training. 

Trained institution people across the country agree with the superintendents 
of our four correctional schools, who have stated that aftercare probation on 
a local level would, in many cases, shorten the length of time a youngster spends 
in a training school, especially for those who are having their first experience 
in the school. 


Detention, shelter, and guardian custody 


These services are much talked about but often misunderstood. Each type 
of service is needed in the operation of a sound juvenile court program. 

Shelter care is usually provided by private agencies within a county, or by a 
special arrangement with private citizens who will provide temporary (1 day 
to 3 weeks) care at any hour of the day or night for families of children who 
have lost their parents, and where authorities need sufficient time to work out 
more suitable arrangements. These children have broken no laws; they are 
simply isolated from their parents by act of God, abandonment, or accident. 
This form of temporary care is not prohibitive in cost even to the most rural 
county. 

Guardian custody is used most frequently by the courts. A child coming under 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court is placed in the custody of a parent or 
guardian. They are responsible by law and must present the child to the court 
at the time set for the hearing. This is possible in all but the special and 
extreme cases. 

Detention care should be used only in special or extreme cases. It is neces- 
sary, especially for children— 

1. Where no guardian can be located ; 

2. When the child is dangerous to himself or community ; 

38. Where the child is from out of State or county ; 

4. Where it is essential to the child’s health and well-being that he be 
removed from his home surroundings immediately, and no other resources 
are available; 

5. Where special studies must be accomplished for the court and the 
child must be constantly available. 

Detention is not a form of punishment, but it is the first step of the treatment 
program. The child remains only long enough for the court to make a sound 
disposition of the case. The time ranges from 3 days to 3 months. 

Needless to say, this type of care must provide many resources: 

. Security without being a jail. 

. Medical or nursing service. 

. Accessibility to testing centers and child-guidance clinics. 

. Open at all hours with male and female staff. 

. Provisions for visitation from parents, etc. 

Separation for age and sex groups. 

. Provision for continuation of education for all ages and groups. 

This type of specialized care is expensive, but the only alternative is not 
appropriate for children. Because few counties can provide adequate special 
detention services (only six counties have this service at the present time), 
many counties are staying within the letter of the law but are placing children in 
jails (with extremely poor conditions) where they are not confined with an 
adult, but where they can see, hear, smell, and be stigmatized by their sur- 
roundings. 

Many judges and sheriffs have gone to the extreme of taking children to their 
own home rather than use the only service available within the county. 
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Social study 

A social study of the child or family prior to the hearings, and a carefully 
developed plan prepared by a person trained for that particular type of job 
is essential. Without this material, it is almost impossible for the juvenile 
judge to make sound decisions which will have a positive and lasting effect on 
the child and his family. 

Each of the 95 counties has a county director of welfare who, by law, will be 
responsible to the court for preparing a social study when directed by the 
juvenile judge of that county to make the study. 

All but 5 county directors have 1 or more welfare workers who can assist 
with special court studies, and 76 child-welfare workers, who have had a 
minimum of 1 year graduate work in social work, are available within the State 
to lend assistance to the courts for special cases. 

See map (appendix, exhibit 12) for State welfare services. 

The State welfare department lists their field personnel on June 18, 1956, as— 


County directors (without social work training) --..---.-_---_---------_--~- 67 
County directors (with 1 year or more graduate work) -~-------_----_---_-- 19 
TERE WO Riviciccccicedine Sache tite wes worth ne cena wbenmatonedhe 372 
Trained child-welfare workers (with 1 year or more graduate work) ~_------ 76 
Trained regional directors or city directors........-...........--..-..-.-. 16 


Specialized services 

Physical examinations, mental examinations, and psychiatric study to assist 
in the diagnosis and treatment of cases should be available when needed. 

The State department of mental health, through its guidance clinics, will 
make “recommendations to county judges concerning disposition of delinquent, 
neglected, or dependent children.” Counseling, treatment, and evaluation are 
services rendered. 

On June 18, 1956, the following clinics were in operation : 

Child Welfare and Psychiatric Clinics, Memphis 

Mental Health Guidance Clinic of Middle Tennessee, Nashville 
Mental Health Association Guidance Clinic, Chattanooga 
Mental Health Center of Knoxville, Knoxville 

Oak Ridge and Jackson are expecting mental health clinics to be opened soon. 

Additional facilities are also available to juvenile courts through the depart- 
ment of public health and through the department of education. 


Factual conclusion 

1. Juvenile judges have exclusive and original jurisdiction. 

2. 60 percent of the child population is served by juvenile judges with legal 
training. 

3. 77 percent of all commitments to, and releases from State training schools are 
made through juvenile courts served by judges with law degrees. 

4. 57 percent of all commitments to, and releases from, State training schools 
are from the 7 special juvenile courts. 

5. Only 6 counties out of 95 have probation service, with a total of 43 officers in 
these positions. 

6. 44 percent of the children committed to, and released from, the State training 
schools are from counties without probation service. 

7. Only five counties provide specialized detention service. 

8. Social studies of children and families can be provided by the county welfare 
department of the State department of welfare. 

9. Psychiatric help, medical and educational services are available to the 
juvenile courts through the State departments of mental health, public health, 
and education. 

10. Only four cities have specialized juvenile police (none of these have 
specially trained officers). 

Tt can be concluded that part of the reason for the breakdown in the juvenile 
court system is not the fault of the law but the fact that the counties for one of 
many reasons cannot, or will not, provide the basic services required. Juvenile 
courts cannot operate and help children without all of its many vital services. 


Proposed plan 

No system of juvenile courts will work in this or any other State regardless 
of the judicial arrangement if the total provisions for services through the court 
are not provided. A statewide system of special judges working through districts 
or any other arrangements still depends for its success upon social study, proba- 
tion, aftercare, detention facilities, and other specialized services. 
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The number of trained persons needed to provide these services is dependent 
on the number of children being served by the juvenile courts, and not on the 
number of courts or regions which are served by a court. 

The law makes provision for the county court to provide these services through 
the juvenile judge. However, for reasons pointed out, the system has not worked 
in Tennessee. These services must be provided; if not by the county, then the 
State, in its final responsibility to its children and to the laws of the land, must 
provide them. 

There are two major areas of service which are almost completely lacking in 
the present State system. These are: 

1. Probation.—A. Probation after adjudication: Assigning a trained worker 
to supervise and work with a child and his family in order to help him adjust 
to society (in place of commitment to an institution or no service). 

B. Probation after commitment: Releasing a child from a State training schoo] 
to the committing court to be assigned to a probation officer for aftercare service 
to help in his adjustment, and to speed his return to normal society. 

2. Detention.—Specialized facilities for secure custody of children who cannot 
he released in the custody of a guardian while awaiting formal! disposition of the 
juvenile court. 

Working on the assumption that the State must provide services to children 
that cannot or will not be provided by local communities, it is necessary to 
determine a form of organization that will best serve the children and the State 
of Tennessee. Many different forms of organizations have been used across the 
Nation. 

The Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance, after careful study, feels that 
the probation services provided on a statewide system as ontlined above might 
best serve the juvenile courts and the correctional institutions if placed within 
the department of correction. It is further recommended that the State, for 
the purpose of probation services, be broken into regions corresponding with 
those used by the State welfare department, and, for the purposes of administra- 
tion, that these regions be divided into four districts as outlined on the map in 
exhibit 11. By using the same basic regions it would simplify the evaluation of 
many services being provided to children by the State of Tennessee. 

This type of organization would— 

1. Make it possible for the probation officer to be employed by the depart- 
ment of correction but be responsible by law to the judge who commits a 
child to the worker’s care. 

2. Keep the channels of types of services provided through the courts to 
children clearly delineated. 

3. Provide a closer administrative tie-up between the training schools, in 
the department of correction, that release a child, and the probation officer 
cmployed through the same department to whom the child is released by the 
committing court. 

It is further recommended that as soon as the caseload of a worker goes over 
the 50 units as described on page 408 for 2 consecutive months, an additional 
worker should be provided to the region. 

Personnel standards for classification and selection of probation and aftercare 
workers should be established by representatives from the Juvenile Judges As- 
sociation, the County Judges Association, the Tennessee Commission on Youth 
Guidance, representative from the Governor's office, the department of cor- 
rection, and the department of personnal. 

The department of personnel should then develop examinations and make the 
selection of qualified personnel which will be referred to the department of 
correction. All personnel employed should have civil service or merit system 
status. They will be responsible administratively to the department of correc- 
tions but will legally be responsible to the juvenile judge in their district who 
commits a child to their care. While serving a child committed to their care 
they will have the same authority as a peace officer in regard to that child as 
already provided by law. 

See map in exhibit 11 for breakdown and organization. 
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(The number of workers assigned to each region was established on the fig- 
ures provided through the department of correction for commitments to and 
release from the 4 State training schools in correlation with the recommended 
maximum caseload of 50 probation cases under continuing supervision, and 
making allowances for travel.) 


Approwimate cost to State of Tennessee 


42 grade III workers at $4,000___._.___-____-__-~- lites siete ah ER ic $168, 000 
4 grade II workers at $5,000____.____-______---- Se a 20, 000 
I cesta tain ppp chesniascininen 6, 000 

AR sci R ah atl tases cedar extn dhceccsteg emcee tone hh ict tcciagon saeee tnnntdaiis snip @akberieai sein 194, 000 


Two hundred thousand dollars would provide the minimum number of pro- 
bation and aftercare workers needed with'n the State of Tennessee and would 
provide, in addition, limited funds for secretarial help. 

Travel funds could be charged to the counties at the rate of 7 cents a mile or 
at a prorated fee which would cover the cost of the service. 

Detention facilities 

Each of the four districts (outlined previously in this study) have a spe- 
cialized detention facility. These are located in Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, and Memphis. Each of these are currently expanding or building new 
facilities. Each is staffed and in close proximity to other specialized service for 
children. 

There are many proposals which might be suggested in planning for some type 
of statewide system of detention facilities. The Tennessee Commission on Youth 
Guidance feels that much more study must be accomplished in this area before 
sufficient information is known, in order to make a realistic recommendation. 
Several possibilities are suggested in the report on State systems of juvenile 
courts on file in the commission’s office. 

The commission feels that by providing sufficient numbers of qualified pro- 
bation officers through the proposed State system, the number of children who 
might have needed detention facilities would be reduced, and that a qualified 
probation worker working with the local judge and community would, in many 
instances, be able to encourage the development of adequate facilities for the 
counties’ needs, or there might develop a sharing of adequate facilities for deten- 
tion between neighboring counties. 

It is therefore hoped that by providing qualified probation officers through 
a State system, the quality of detention within the State will improve, and at 
the same time the use of the facilities for detention will be decreased to include 
only those few youngsters who need detention as described earlier in this report. 
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VENILE PROBATION AND PAROLE OFFICER I 
Suggested job description and qualifica n 
! i ( re 8) ( ract isti¢ 7 wi 

I] is responsible work involving investigation and recommendations for 
probation and parole of juveniles and supervising juveniles on probation and 
parole. Work involves interviewing parents, juveniles, local officials, and others 
to determine the advisability of probation and parole. Incumbents of positions 
in 1 class also make plans and recommendations for release of juveniles and 
their return to home and worl Incumbents may also provide services of a like 
ture hen requested by a judge of juvenile courts and serve as liaison be 
tween the court and the child who is before the court. Supervision of juveniles 
on probation and parole includes periodic interviews with juveniles, investiga 
ion of probation and parole violations, and making recommendations to the 


court to return violators to correctional institutions. 
Work is performed within the scope of departmental regulations and policies, 
incumbents must exercise ingenuity and judgment in carrying out their 


dut . Work is performed in assigned district under the supervision of a 
juvenile probation and parole officer II and results and recommendations ar 
reviewed for completeness and adequacy 

This class is distinguished from that of juvenile probation and parole officer 


[I in that incumbents do not exercise supervision over other juvenile probation 
nd parole officers and do not work ndepet dently on the most difficult cases 
vhich may include habitual offenders with very complex social backgrounds. 

ka ples of work 


Makes and prepares reports for the juvenile court 

Supervises juvenile probationers through regular contacts with the proba- 
tioner and his family. 

Keeps court advised of progress on individual children committed to correc 
tional institutions 

Makes recommendations to the juvenile judge with respect to plans for release, 
return of the juvenile to his home, or work plans 

Provides supervisory service to juveniles released from correctional institu 


tions as requested by the court 





Works el sely with the judge, the 1ocal welfare oflices, nnd law enforcen { 
agencies in providing helpful supervision to juveniles on probation and/or 
parole 

Takes part in the development of community interest in juvenile probation 
se ces 


Maintains case records and prepares necessary reports 


trinl or training sehool 





Recommends the parole of juveniles in State indu | 

Maintains records of juveniles in State correctional schools for purposes of 
probation and parole 

Confers with parents, teachers, school officials, judges, and other persons fo 


social adjustment of juveniles 
Qualific ation ve quire ments 


Four years of successfully completed education in an accredited college or uni 


versity plus 2 years’ experience in probation and parole work, other responsible 
rehabilitation work with adults or juveniles, social work, vocational counseling 
or teaching 
Additional qual fving experience bp ay be substituted for a maximum of 2 yeal 
of the required oe 1 vear-for-vear bas Successful « iletion of pre 
fessional education in an accredited school of social work may be substituted 
for the required experience on a vear-for-ye basis 
I ( n ‘ ré t d onl llusty f th us types of work pe ormed 
| I cate t el ry} n f specit statements of duties does not 
exclud l e tasl fr the tior the work is simil related, or a logical ass l 
posi 
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JUVENILE PROBATION AND PAROLE OFFICER ITI 


(Suggested job description and qualifications ) 


This is highly responsible work involving assisting in the supervision and 


coordination of the statewide program of juvenile probation and parole services. 
Incumbent supervises all juvenile probation and parole officers II, reviews all 
work submitted from the field, and recommends acceptance of recommendations 
and plans. Incumbent makes periodic visits to the field districts to evaluate 
Work and work procedures and to give advice and assistance to juvenile proba- 
tion and parole officers of lower level. Incumbent assists in planning the train 
ing of juvenile probation and parole officers and is responsible for seeing that 
training is carried out. 

Work is performed under general supervision of the probation and parole 
assistant director and probation and parole director and instructions and review 
of work are obtained through conferences and reports. 

This class differs from that of juvenile probation and parole officer II in that 
it involves statewide rather than district supervision and in that incumbent does 
hot perform casework or make social investigations in the field. 


Hrample sofu ork 


Gives supervision to juvenile probation officers in their investigations and 
their supervision of juveniles on probation and parole and their case planning 
Determines the need for and makes recommendations as to staff in the vari 


ous districts. 


¢ 


Assists with the development and supervision of a training program for juve 
nile probation oflicers and is responsible for periodic rating of staff. 

Works with officials of juvenile correctional institutions and the courts in 
developing and formulating probation and parole plans and procedures 
} the making of difficult prehearing 


investigations and with the supervision of juveniles placed on probation by 


‘ 
1 
I 


kor judges of juve nile courts, assists wilt 


the courts, 

Plans and conducts staff meetings and conferences for juvenile probation and 
parole officers, interprets juvenile probation and parole work through the media 
of talks before civic groups and through newspaper stories. 


Qualification requirements 


four years of successfully completed education in an accredited college or 
university plus 4+ years’ experience in probation and parole work, other respon 
sible rehabilitation work with adults or juveniles, social work, vocational coun 
seling, or teaching, 2 years of which must have been in juvenile probation and 
parole work, including 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 

Additional qualifying experience may be substituted for a maximum of 2 
years of the required college on a year-for-year basis. Successful completion 
of professional education in an accredited school of social work may be sub 
stituted for the required experience on a year-for-year basis, except that no 
substitution may be made for the 2 vears of juvenile probation and parole work. 

These examples are intended only as illustrations of the various types of work per 
formed in positions allocated to this class The absence of specific statements of duties 
does not exclude those tasks from the position if the work is similar, related, or a logical 
ssigniment of the position 


For continuation of Hearings, see Part 2 





